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ADVjERTiSEMENT. 



In preparing the following obiervationa, I felt the wint of 

many sources of authority and information, whicii exist only 
in the United States. 

It waa, in eonaequence, mj intention to poatpone their 
pnblicsation until ailer my return. But that haying been unex- 
pectedly deferred, I deem it my duty^to submit to the public 
without further delay, auch a defence of my father'a memory, 
at the few materiala within my reach, have enabled me to 
compose. The truths it contains will speak for themselves, 
and any errors which may be discovered, I shall be moat 
wiUing to acknowledge and retract 

Pabis» Die. 2, 1831. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

[by tbb PXBSENT lOirOB.] 



The object of this work is to deiend the memory of General 
Lee from a vague charge of malicious slander. The method 
punued is to ascertain, as distioctly as possible^ what that 
eommunicatioii of General Lee to General WashinctoQ waa, 
which Mr. Jefferson alleges to have been slanderous; and then 
to shew that it was truCi and such as it would have been a 
failure of duty on the of General Lee to have withheld. 
To make his defence complete, it was thought necessary to 
shew, further, that abuse from Mr. Jefferson affords not the 
slightest proof of demerit, since he henped it on the heads of 
the most illustrious men of his country; and that he spared no 
persons, classes, or nations, who obstructed his purposes or 
excited his displeasure. To accomplish this, required that 
extensive examination of his correspondence which will be 
found ill tiiis volume, and demanded, moreover, an inquiry 
into the justice of those censures which he so profusely applied. 
This necessarily led to occasional consideraUons of those lead- 
ing measures of the federal party which were the objects of 
Mr. Jefferson's attacks, and the grounds of his reproaches 
against their authors and supporters. But of these measures 
no just judgment can be formed without a full and fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which they were adopt< 
edf and the exigences they were designed to meet Unfortu- 
nately, there is no history of the period referred to which 
commands the unqualified assent of the whole country. Kven 
tlie character of Marshall has not yet hushed the whispers of 
party incredulity; nor did it fall within the scope of his design 
to go into a minute narrative of any events uncouiiected with 
the character and conduct of the great subject of his biography. 
Besides, it terminates in the midst of that crisis, of the whole 
of which an accurate and impartial account is so much wanting. 
ThereforCi to prepare the reader as briefly as possible to tan 
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VIU 

a jiwt Tiew of the sobjeoti of eontroTersy which will be pre- 
footed to him in the following pages^ I can do nothing better 
than to offer him a few of the moat yaluable materiau Ibr m 
history of that period. 

It would seem impossible that a citizen of this country could 
desire any evidence better than the testimony of Washington, 
upon any subject in relation to which he would undertake to 
bear testimony: lor his justice, discernment and love of truth, 
have received the highest commendation both from frier\d and 
foe. The reader will be presented in the course of this work 
with so many evidences oi what was his view of the condition 
of the country during the eventful years of 1798—9, that I shall 
insert here an extract from only one of his letterl This was 
written to Patrick Henry, urging him to resume his place in 
the councils of his country, to combat the pernicious doctrineo 
which threatened its best interests with destruction. It is 
dated January 15, 1799, (Vol. II. p. 387,) and after reiernng 
to the natural aversion which men of character felt to '^expose 
themselves to the calumnies of their opponents, t&Ao^e weapons 
are defrarHo?!,^^ he adds: ^'Biit at such a crisis as this, when 
every thing dear and valuable to us is assailed; when this 
party hangs upon the wheels of government as a dead weight, 
opposing every measure that is calculated for defence and self- 
preservation, abetting the nefarious views of another nation 
upon our rights; preferring, as long as ihey dare contend openly 
against the spirit and resentment of the people, the interest of 
^«nce to the welfare of their own country, justifying the 
former at the expense of the latter; — when every act. of their 
own ^vemment is tortured, by constructioDS they will not 
bear, into attempts to infringe and trample upon the constitu- 
tion with a view to introduce monarchy ;^when the most 
unceasing and the purest exertions, which were making to 
maintain a neutrality, proclaimed by the executive, approved 
unequivocally by Congress, by the State Le2;islatures, nay, by 
the people themselves in various meetings, and to preserve the 
country in peace, are charged with being measures calculated 
to favour Great Britain at the expense of France, and all those 
who had any agency in it are accused of being under the in- 
fluence of the former and her pensioners; when measures are 
t^HemaiieaUy and perHnaciowfy pursued^ wMeh must 
tventuaUy dissolve the union or produce coercion; I say, 
when these things have become so obvious, ought characters 
who are best able to rescue their country from pending evil to 
remain at home? Rather ought they not to come mward. 
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ix 

ind by their talents and influence stand in the breach which 
SQch eondact has made on the peace and happiness of this 

eountry, and oppose the widening of it? 

^Vain will it be to look for peace and happiness, or for the 
security of liberty or property, if civil discord should ensue* 

And what else can result from the policy of those nmonj us, 
who, by all the measures in their j)0wpr, are driving; matters 
to extremity, if they cannot he counteracted effectually? The 
views of men can only be known or guessed at by their words 
or actions, ('an those of the leaders of opposition be mistaken, 
then, if judged by this rale? That they are followed by num- 
berSy who are unacquainted with their designs, and suspect as. 
litde the tendency of their principlesi I am fully persuaded* 
But if their conduct is viewed with indifference, if there are 
activity and misrepresentation on one mde» and sopineness on 
the other, their numbers accumulated by intriguing and discon- 
tented foreigners under proscription, who were at war with 
their own governments, and the greater part of them with all 
governments, they will increase, and nothing short of Omni- 
science can foretell the consequences.'* 

The venerable patriot whom Washington thus addressed had 
expressed corresponding views and sentiments, just one week 
before, to Mr. Blair, of Richmond, in a letter so admirable, so 
impressive, and so much to my present purpose, that I shall 
make no apology for transferring it entire from the appendix 
to the eleventh volume (page 557) of Washington's Writings, 
compiled by Mr. Sparks. 

»Sed mil, CharhtUy Bth Jan,, 1799. 

^ear Sir,^ 

^Your fiivour of the 28th of last month I have received. Its 
contents are a fresh proof that there Is cause for much lamen- 
tation over the present state of things in Virginia. It is pos- 
sible that most of the individuals who compose the contending 
factions are sincere, and act from honest motives. But it is 
more than probable that certaiii leaders meditate a change 
in government. To effect this, I see no way so practicable 
as dissolving the confederacy. And I am free to own, that 
in my judgment most of the measures lately pursued by the 
opposition party, directly and certainly lead to that end. If 
this is not ike system of the party they have none, and act 
eaBtempore, I do acknowledge that I am not capable to form 
^ « eorrect judgment on the present politics of the world. The 
wide extent to which the present contentions have gone will 
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scarcely permit any observer to see enough in detail to enable 
him to form any thing like a tolerable judgment on the final 
resnlty as it may respect the nationa in general. But as to 
France, I have no doubt in saying that to her it will be calami- 
tous. Her eonduet has made it the interest of the great family 
of mankind to wish the downfall of her present government^ 
because its existence is incompatible wiUi that of all othera 
within its reach. And, whilst I see the dangers which threaten 
ours from her intrigues and her arms, I am not so much alarmed 
as at the apprehension of her destroying the ^reaf pillars of 
all govt rnment and of social life; I mean virtue, moralityi 
\and religion. This is the armour, my friend, and this alone, 
that renders us invincible. These are the tactics we should 
study. If we lose these, we are conquered, fallen indeed. 
In vain may France show and vaunt her diplomatic skill and 
brave troops; so long as our manners and principles remain 
sound, there is no danser. But believiDg, as I do, that these 
are in danger, that infidelity in its broadest sense, under tho 
name of philosophy, is fast spreading, and that under the 
patronage of French manners and principles, every ihi/ng that 
ought to be dear to man is eoveril^fhut successfully assailed, 

V I feel the value of those men among us who hold out to the 
world the idea that our continent is to exhibit an originality of 
character; and that, instead of that imitation and inferiority 
which tlie countries of the old world have been in the habit of 
exacting from the new, we shall maintain that high s;rourid 
upon which nature has placed us, and that Europe wiii alike 
cease to rule us and give us modes of thinking. 

^But I must stop short, or else this letter will be all preface. 
These prefatory remarks, however, I thought proper to make, 
as they point out the kind of character amongst our country- 
men most estimable in my eyes. General Marshall and hia 
colleagues exhibited the American character as respectable. 
France, in the period of her modt triumphant fortune, beheld 

^ them unappalled. Her threats left them as she found them, 
mild, temperate, firm. Can it be thought, that with these 
sentiments I should utter any thing tending to prejudice Gen. 

^ Marshall's election? Very far from it indeed. Independently 
of the hie;b gratification I felt from his public ministry, he 
ever stood high in my esjteem as a private citizen. His temper 
and disposition were always pleasant; his talents and integrity 
unquestioned. These things are sufficient to place that gentle- 

' man far above any competitor in the District for Congress. 
But, when you add the particular information and insight which 
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he has gained, and is able to communicate to our public coun- 
cils, it is really astoniEshing that even blindness itself should 
hesitate in the choice. But it is to be observed that the efforts 
of l*'rancc are to Iooscq the confidence of the people every 
where in the public functionaries, and io blacken characters 
mo&i eminently tUsHnguished/or virtue, talents^ and ptibiie 
tor^fidence; thus smoothing the way to conquest, or those 
diaims of superiority as abhorrent to my mind as conquest, 
from whatever quarter they may come. 

'<Tell Marshidl I love him, because he felt and acted as a 
republican, as an American. The story of the Scotch mer- 
chants and tories Toting for him is too stale, childish and foolish, 
and is a French finesse; an appeal to prejudice, not to reason 
and good sense. If they say in the day time the sun shines, 
we must say it is the moon; if, again, we ought to eat oar 
victuals: No, say we, unless it is a ragout or fricassee; and so 
on to turn fools, in the same proportion as they grow wise. 
But enough of such nonsense. 

*'As to the particular words stated to you and said to come 
from me, I do not recollect saying them. But certain I am, I 
sever said any thing derogatory to General Marshall; but on 
the contrary, I really should give l^m my vote for Congress,' 
preferably to any citizen In the state at this juncture, one only 
CKcepted, and that one is in another line. 
y **1 am too old and infirm ever again to undertake public 
concerns. 1 live much retired, amidst a multiplicity of bless- 
ings from that Gracious Ruler of all things, to whom I owe 
unceasing neknowledgments for his unremitted goodness to 
me; and if 1 was permitted to add to the catalogue one other 
blessing, it should be, that my countrymen should iearn wisdom 
and virtue, and in this their day to know the things that pertain 
to their peace. 

"Farewell. I am, dear sir, yours, 

*<Patrick Hbket.** 

If the testimony of these cool, sagacious, and impartial men 
required any thine to give it force, it would be found in the 
remarkable coincidence of their statements. That a change of 
government was meditated; — that to effect this, a systematic 
attempt to dissolve the union was being made; — that to facili- 
tate this design, every thing dear to man, and the foundation 
of all government, was assailed; — that to break the human 
itnind from all those ties with which the good and great of 
every age and nation Ixaye sought to bind it to virtue and lift 
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it to God^and that the weapon chiefly relied on in tfili ttofife* 
rioiM waifare was edumny, — are facts clearly attested by tlieM 
iUttStrioae witnesses, not in anger, but in sorrow — ^not to injure, 
but to preserve. And better evidenee it would be impossible 
to haye, except that which may even yet exist among the cor- 
respondence of the persons who are implicated in these charfpes. 
It was not^ howeyer^ to haye been presumed that any such 
would haye yet been exposed to the public gaze. Yet such 
was the imprudence which presided over the publicatioa of 
Mr. Jefferson's Writings, that I turned to them with some 
confidence, to discover some confirmation of the evidence just 
adduced. For knowing (as is fully proved in this work) his 
zealous and active agency in all the political movements of his 
party in Virginia, it was evident that his correspondence dur- 
ing the period referred to^ must, if published^ haye thrown 
much light upon the objects of his pailizanSy and the means by 
which they were to haye been accomplished; and if not pnb- 
lidiedy the yery suppression of it would be almost as expresrive , 
as the letters themselves could be. For it must be borne in 
xnind that the legislative session of 1798—9 is the epoch of the 
glory of the Jeffersonians of Virginia. To have been engaged 
on the successful side of the struggles of that crisis, forms, even 
now, a title to renown with those exclusive patriots^ far supe- 
rior to any that was won in the fields of ihc revolution ; and it 
was Mr. Jefferson's aid and guidance through those struggles 
which has won for him the title of "apostle of liberty." 
Therefore, as these apostolic services were chiefly rendered 
by the aid of the pen, it was to be supposed that every scrip 
which fell from that potent instrument in the band of Mr. 
Jelfersony would haye been carefully preseryed and diligently 
disseminated. In taming^ howeyeri to his corre^ndence for 
six months preceding the meeting of the legidatore^ and the 
first month of its session^ (the period to prepare for and mature 
the great measures of that body,) we find the whole embraced 
between pages 393 and 405 of his third volume; and examining 
these more particularly, we discover but three for the month 
of June, 1798, not one for July, but one in Augiist, one in 
September, one in October, one in November, and in the 
momentous month of December, pregnant with these famous 
resolutions of Virginia, not one! How does this happen? 
That his pen was idle, no one can imagine. Indeed, the let- 
ters published prove that it was not. Why, then, during this 
glorified epoch of his followers^ are so many of the episues of 
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thi* new apoflle hidden from the beiii|^ttd and iaqtiiring 
woiid? 

If the absence of acme create surmiaea unfavourable to Mr. 
Jefferaon and bia parfy^ thoae which are published are not likely 
to produce an oppoaite impression. On the contrary, they point 
at a change of government, discuss a dissolution of the Union, 

apologize for '*half-confidences" from fears of exposure through 
the intideiities of the post-offices, and brandish his favourite 
weapon, detraction, with his usual ruthlessness and skill. To 
Mr. Taylor, the mover of Mr. Madison's famous resolutions 
of '98, he says, (June 1st, 1798,) "Mr. New shc\ve(3 me your 
letter on the subject ui the patent, which gave irie an oppor- 
tunity of observing what you said as to the effect, with you, of 
public proceedings, and that it was not unwlae now to eatimate 
the separate mass of Virginia and North Carolina, with a viet» 
to their separate existence," From tbia Tiew, howevery he 
gently dissents, among others, for the following curious and 
not complimentary reason to either party: Seeing thai we 
must have somebody to quarrel withy I had rather keep our 
New England associates for that purpose, than to see our bick- 
erings transferred to others. They are circumscribed %vithin 
such narrow limits, atul their population so full, that their 
numbers will ever be the minority; and they are marked, like 
the Jews, with such a perversity of character, as to consLiiute, 
from that circumstance, the natural division of our parties." 

To tlie same gentleman he writes again, (Nov. 26, 1708,) 
<<I owe you a political letter. Yet the infidelities of the post- 
office and the circumstances of the times are against my writing 
foU^ and freely, whilst my own dispositions are as much 
against mysteries, inuendoes and half confidences. I know 
not which mortifies me most, that I should fear to write what 
I think, or my country bear such a state of things. Yet Lyon's 
Judges and a jury of all nations are objects of national (rational?) 
fear. We agree in all the essential ideas of your letter. TVe 
agree particularly in the necessity of some reform^ and qf 
some better security for civil liberty. »*»*»« 
*^For the present,! should be for resolving the alien and sedi- 
tion laws to be against the constitution and merely void, and 
for addressing the other states to obtain similar declarations; 
and I would not do any thing at this moment which should 
commit us further ^ but reserve owsehes to shape our future 
measures or no measures, by the events which may ht^ppen,'' 
He concludes with wishing his correspondent health, happiness 
and safety, italicizing the last word. 
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One thing, at learty is certain f?om this letter— thit ^'llie 
epoflUe of liberty" poaaessed nothing of the apirit of a martyr; 
bat rather than run the remoteat riak of encountering the 
judges and juriea of hia country^ awallowed the mortification 
of eonfeaaing to hia friend that he feared to write what he 
thought; even when those thoughts were to be uaed for <Uhe 
better security of ciFii liberty." Now, Professor Tucker 
asserts that the charge, often made against Mr. Jefferson's 
courage, **js preposterous;" and as "conclusive evidence" of 
the truth of this assertion, nvers "that he had determined to 
challenge'' a political assailaiit in Albemarle, ^^and ivouid have 
done so, if the friend he cons uiied had seconded his purpose!'* 
Yet as this proof of courage may not be quite so satisfactory 
to some readers as Mr. Tucker thinks it must be to "men in 
general,'' — eapecially as his Rights are the only memorable 
parte of hia campaigns againat Arnold and Tarleton, when, ae 
GoTemor of Virginia, he ahould haye been, aocording to the 
eode of the brave, derived from timea aa early aa Homer, 

"The first in valour as the first in place," — 

it may be juster, for the purposes of this discussion, to admit 
that Mr. Jefferson was not ver}' valiant Yet what must have 
been the subjects of his correspondence with Mr. Taylor, upon 
which he was afraid to indulge in more than "mysteries, inu- 
endos and half confidences" — afraid of a judge and a jury if 
he did? We see that they related to reform, to political mea- 
sures, to action to be adopted to resist the laws of the land, 
through which he deemed it pertinent to wiah hia correapon- 
dent safety, and aboot which he *^/eared^* to write what he 
thought What, then, could have been thoae designs, dangerous 
to the aafety of thoae who even uttered them, unleaa aueh ae 
are atated by Waahington and Henry to have been in agitation, 
and to have been ao systematically pursued as to have disturbed 
their brave and patriotic souls? But far be it from me to im* 
pute any thing criminal to Col. Taylor upon authority so unsafe 
as Mr. Jefferson's. It is entirely within the laws of his charac- 
ter, congenial with his temper and kindred to his arts,— to 
instil, under the guise of disapproving, — to stimulate, while 
pretending to dissuade, — to urge on, while appearing to check, 
— and, a skilful rider of men as he was, to make the bridle 
perform the office of the spur. But that Mr. Jefferson had in 
hia own contemplation measurea which he domed grave and 
dangeroua, thm can be no doubt; and these letters of his mmj 
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fairly be deemed corroborative of those of Washington and 
Henry. 

Bat if it be supposed that Washiagton and Henry were 
miataken in theviewa of their political opponents, it will hardly 
be queatloaedy at this day, but that they aiocerely eDt^rtained 
the belief they have so aolemnly recorded* And if such men 
were alarmed at the condition of their country, and apprehend- 
ed innovation upon its social, and subversion to its political^ 
system, may not those who habitually regarded the first as the 
lather of his country, and the best human guide his countrymen 
could rollow, be pardoned if they were impressed with similar 
apprehensions? Would it not then be the dictate of justice as 
well as of cliLirily to believe that those measures of the two 
first administrations of the federal government which were 
peculiarly offensive to their political opponents, were adopted 
with a view to the preservation of our institutions, rather than 
a conversion of them into monarchy? For it should be remem- 
bered that, from the beginning, those ranged themselves into 
the federal party who deemed licentiousness the euthanasia of 
liberty^ and that anarchy was the state of transition through 
which only our republics could degonerate into despotism. It 
Iras to guard against this, as well as to repel foreign aggression^ 
and to harmonize our councils where our interests were com- 
mon, that they conceived the vast design of the federal govern- 
ment, which they endeavoured to endue with strength suitable 
to its colossal proportions, and adequate to its benevolent ends. 
From the beginning, too, these federnlists thought that they 
had but imperfectly executed their gigantic plan; — that the 
states had more common interests than they had consented to 
submit to united legislation; and had refused to impart to their 
common j^ovcrnment strength and stability sutiiciont for the 
proper disciiarge of the duties confided to its care. VViien, 
therefore, the French subversion (as Gibbon called it) burst 
upon the world, and stormed every citadel of order^ every 
defence of virtue, every sanctuary of right; — when those frantic 
eSarts were astonishing mankind with their success, as much 
as appalling them with their atrocity; — when the fairest pcMN 
lions of Europe had been made hideous by their triumphs, and 
their prelusive orgies had begun to profane our shores, — was 
it not natural, nay, was it not necessary, that those same fede- 
ralists should have been greatly alarmed for their liberties, 
assailed by this iinpiiralleled hurricane of licentiousness: nnd 
for their institutions, attacked by a tempest of anarcliy never 
before equalled upon earth* From all other scourges which 
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had tIBietttd numkiiidi ia every age aad la eTery naiiooy there 
had been some temporary refuge, some eheltery until the 
eiorm might pass. During the heathemam of antiquity, and 
the barhariam of the middle agea, the temple of a god or the 
ehrine of a saint offered a refuge from despotic fury or popu- 
lar rage. But French Jacobins, whether native or adopted, 
treated with equal scorn the sentiments of religion and the 
feelings of humanitv; rtnd all that man had gathered from 
his expericnte upon earlli, and the revelations lie hoped had 
been made him from the sky, to bless and adorn his mortal 
existence, and elevate his soul with immortal aspirations, 
was spurned as imposture by those fell destroyers. They 
would have depraved man from his humanity, as they attempt- 
ed to decree God out of hia universe. Not contented with 
France aa a aubject for their ruthless experiments, — ^Europe 
itself being too narrow for their exploits, — they sent their 
propagandists to the new world, with designs about as chari- 
table as those with which Satan entered Eden. And it waa, 
too, with the fruits of the tree of knowledge that we were to 
be tempted. Wc were told, that so great was our ignorance, 
that we did not even know how to address each other. That 
the titles of respect nnd courtesy with which the nations of 
Christendom had soitened their social intercourse were bar- 
barous, aristocratic and abominable, and should he superseded 
by the polished and democratic address of *'ci7ize7j," which 
had the double advantage of heing fraternal to the aOiliated 
few, and insulting to the uninitiated many. We were even 
taught that the homage which it is so delightful to the heart of 
man to pay to woman, that he can never pronounce her name 
without prefixing to it some signal of respect, or some articn- 
lated sigh of gallantry, was entirely unwortliy of him since 
the French regeneration; and that instead of Madam, Mistress^ 
Ladyi — words endeared by so many associations through so 
many generations, whose very sounds are magic music, — were 
to be merged at once in the double hiss of the new-coined 
appellative, "Citcss." Their graven lessons, even wiien par- 
taking largely of the nature of tlie tiger, lost nothins:: of the 
monkey. Human Reason received fantastic homage as a goddess 
from Uiose wlio triumphed in the legislative decree that there 
was no God; and that grave faculty was sought to be honoured 
by the most ridiculous rites and childish ceremonies. With 
kindred consistency, doctrines which cut off every prospect of 
futurity, which shut out every ray of celestial light, and left 
Ihe mind in the most dismal darkness, were inculcated under 
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the name of Illumination}^^ while republicanism, which is 
the establishment and protection of equal rights by equal laws^ 
was sought to be founded upon the rains of every source of 
authority and social stability^ whether human or divine. That 
such chimeras should have been ever bred from the wildest 
fermentations of thought^ and received existence so palpable 
and prominent, as to have commanded the assent and afiected 
the conduct of a large portion of civilized mankind^ \^ perhaps 
the most surprising among those social phenomena which per- 
plex the wisest and alarm the bravest. Yet the attentive reader 
of our history will be convinced that they had so infected our 
country, that nothing less than the character of Washington, 
consecrated as it was in the affections of the people, and the 
streng;th of the federal government, vigorous from his hand 
and popular from his virtues, could liave resisted tlie frenzy of 
the time. The candid inquirer will be satisfied that it was 
necessary to strain every conservative power of that govern- 
ment to preserve it^ and the great interests it protected, from 
the gravest disaster; and that those who administered it^ so far 
firom being fired with the ambitious hope of enlarging its capaci- 
ties and increasing their legitimate authority, were struggling, 
and trembling while they struggled, for the existence of both. 
The result of them was that which has attended too many of 
the best and purest efforts of patriots, public odium instead of 
eternal gratitude. But they found a very ample reward for 
sacriiicmg themselves, in having saved their country. They 
brought the constitution safe through the conflict, though, 
unfortunately, somewhat infected with the odium which was 
cast upon its champions. The charge that "the great result of 
our revolution'* (as the constitution has been happily called) 
was only a mitigated form of the British monarchy, designed 
by its framers ultimately to assume all its attributes, then first 
pained ground in the popular belief, and was a necessary step 
in attempting to prove that those who then administered it 
were monarchists in principle, and were preparing to erect a 
throne upon the ruins of the republic* As these treasonable 
imputations were fastened upon the framers of the constitution, 
if was natural that suspicions should attach to the soundnes?? of 
their great workj and to this day the same persons who impute 
to the old federalists monarchical designs, attack the consti- 
tution as calculated to have facilitated them. It was, there- 
fore, not only to relieve tliosc g,ood and great men from the 
unjust imputations cast upon their memory, which has animated 
me through the irksome labour of my humble share in this 
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publication — I have hoped, that when they shall be no longer 
regarded as having been monarehUts in principle, their greatest 
work will not be looked on as the offspring and fit instrument 
of monarchical designs; and that the yindication of their cha- 
racters will inure to the benefit of the constitution. It is to 
be hoped, that when the public mind shall have escaped from 
that discreditable state of gross delusion which permits the 
most frivolous pretences and preposterous fictions to pass for 
proofs of monarchical principles and treasonable desij]rns in the 
pure and patriotic bosoms of the sages nnt! heroes of the revo- 
lution, it will so far recover its tone and shake off its disposi- 
tion to be duped, as not to sufier itself to be insulted by the 
miserable sophistries which have so lone; been current, (in the 
language of Washington,) "to explain avvay the constitution.** 
It is to bring about the latter result which is really important. 
For, as to those "Solomons in council and Samsons in the 
field," who have deserved so much gratitude, and been paid 
with so much reproach, their misfortunes and persecutions 
will only serve to enrich the story of their lives, when thej 
shall become the subjects of faithful history and the theme of 
epic song. These will furnish an Odyssey of woes and wander- 
ings to the Iliad of their revolutionary wars. 

"But if on life's uncertain maia 

Mishap shall mar thy sail, 
If faithful, wisf and brave, in vain, 
Woe, want and eiile thou sustaia 

Beneath the fickle ^alc, 
Spead not a sigh on fortane changed.'*— 

These lines are singularly descriptive of the fate of many of 
them, and of the temper with wiiich they bore it. And if they 
would find, in the bright portions of their lives, compensation 
for th9 dark ones; and in the nobleness of their natures, support 
against the cruelty of their fortunes, it is not for us, who love 
them, to deprecate the latter, which was necessary to the full 
development of the former. For if, according to what Lord 
Bacon calls that <<high speech of Seneca, after the manner of 
the stoics,'* the good things of prosperity be merely desirable, 
while those of adversity are admirable, it is better for the dead, 
whose heritage is fame, to have achieved the latter. And we 
are taught by their example, instead of murmnring at their 
niistortunes, to turn them into blessings, by making them the 
means of lifting our meditations to those high and halcyon 
places of thought and sentiment which are above the storms of 
the world. 



But I have dig;ressed from the purpose of this Introduction, 
which was designed to be merely an appropriate vestibule to 
the theatre of controversy which the reader is now to enter. 
That it was forced upon the sons of General Lee, I have heard 
nobody deny, though some have deprecated the acrimony with 
which it was conducted by the author of this work. His reply 
to iuch objections was, that as the provocation was infinite, 
his severity could not be excessive, Whoeyer shall make the 
experiment, will find that it is not easy to feel deeply and 
write calmly; nor is it a wholesome state of public sentiment 
or taste which demands a suppression of indignation upon occa- 
•ionff which ought to excite it. To regret the cause of this 
controversy and some of its effects was permitted to the friends 
and family of General Lee; and is as becomingly expressed in 
the following pages, as I know it sincerely felt by their 
author, and now entertained by their editor. But I hope 
there is nothing in this work which will incur the deliberate 
censure of those whom experience of like injuries, or reflection 
upon them, has taught how to appreciate the feelings of a son 
at Witnessing an unprovoked outrage upon the memory of his 
father; but that they will rather receive it with that acclaim, 
which I know it was hailed with by some, whom similar 
inflictions made companions in our soiferings. 

- ■ "jSocii magno damore sequ/UMlAtr 

Dum genitor noH parma protedus abirtt." 

From bis companions load the clamour rose. 
As shielded by the son the ftither goes. 

RATtmwovra, Faistax Couutt, Va. 
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WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEfi^KHSON. 



LETTER L 

-I HAV> read, mj dear sir, with great regret, in Jeiiei'soQ-s 
«WritiDg8" (v. 3, p. 330,) the following letter from tint gentle- 
flMUi to Qe&eral Washingtoni which contains, as I conceive, a 
gross and nnprovoked slander on the character of my fiUher* aii4 

which, as T dcs5o;n to make it the subject of eznnuimtionf it 
transcribed here without alteration or curtiuimenU 

TO TUE, PRESIDENT. 

MontkcUo, June 19 fh, 1796. 

*'ln Bache's Aurora oF the 9th instant, which came here by the 
last post, a paper appears which having been coallded, as I presume, 
to but few bauds, makes it truly wonderrui how it should have got 
there. I cannot be satisfied as to my own part, till I reUeve mjr 
mind by declaring, and I attest ererj thing sacred and hononrable 
to the declaration, that it has got there neither through me nor the 
tttper confided to me. This has never been from under my own 
lock and key, or out of my own hands; no mortal ever knew from 
me that these questions had been proposed. Perhaps 1 oiJi:;ht to 
except one person, who possesses all my confidence, as he has pos- 
sessed yours. I do not remember indeed that I communicated it 
even to him. But as I was in the habit of unlimited trust and 
counsel with him, it is possible I may have read it to him, no more: 
for the quire of which it makes a part was never in any hand but 
my own, nor was a word ever copied or taken down from it by any 
body. I take on myself without fear, any divulgation on his part. 
We both know him incapable of it. From myself then, or my paper. 
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this publication has never been derived. I iiave formerly peti- 
tioned to jou, that from a verjr earlj period of mj life, I bad laid 
it down as a rule of conduct, never to write a word for the public 
papers. From this I have never departed in a single instance; and 
OD a late oceaiion, when all the world seemed to be writing, besides 
a nj^id adherence to my own rule, I can sav with truth that not a 
line tor the press was ever commutiicated to me bj another, except 
a single petition referred for my correction; which I did not cor- 
rect, however, though the contrary, as I have heard, was said in a 
public place — hj one person throngh error, throach malice by an- 
other. I leavn that this last has Siought it worth his while to try 
to sow tares between you and me, by representing me as still en- 
gaged in the bustle ofpolitics, and in turbulence and intrigue asjainst 
the government. T never believed for a moment that this could make 
any impression on you, or that your knowledge of me would not 
overweijjh tlie blauder of an mtii^uei, dirtily employed in sifting 
the conversationB of mj table, where alone he could hear of mej 
and seeking to atone for sins against jou by sins against another 
who had never done him any other injury than that of declining his 
confidences. Political conversations 1 really dislike, and therefore 
avoid where I can without aflfectation. But when urged by others 
I have never conceived that my having been in public life requires 
me to belie my seiiiimeiits, or even to conceal tnem. Wheu I am 
led bj conversation to express them, I do it with the same inde- 
pendence here which I have practised tfvenrwhere, and which is 
inseparable from my nature. But enough of this miserable tergl- 
versa tor, who ought indeed either to have been of more truth, or 
less trusted by his country.* 

While on the subject of papers, permit me to ask one frotn you. 
You remember the diS'erence of opinion between llaniiiion and 
Knox on the one part, and myself on the other, on the subject el 
firing on the little Sarah, and that we had exchanged opinions and 
reasons in writing. On your arrival in Philadelphia, I delivered 
you fi copy of my reasons, in the presence of Col. Hamilton. On 
our withdrawmi: he told me he had been so much pn^-ajred that 
he had not been able to prepare a copy of his and Gen. Knox's 
for you, and tliat if I would send you the one he had given me, he 
would replace it in a few days. I immediately sent it to you, wishing 
yon should see both sides of the subject together—I onen after ap- 

Flied to both the gentlemen, but could never obtain another copy-* 
have often thought of asking this one, or a copy of it, back from 
you, but have not before written on subjects of this kind to you. 
Though I do not know that it will ever be of the least importance 
to me, yet one loves to possess arms, though they hope never to 
kave occasion for them. They possess my paper m my own hand- 

* Note by the Editor. "(Here in the margin of the copy, is written, appa- 
nnttyataUterdate^*Gen.H.Lee.'") 
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wiiti«0» Ituijiittlilioiild posMMfhdli. TIm mlj thing timMi 
k Aat thej Bboald have left me to aeek a return of the paper, or a 

copy of it from you. 

I put away this disgusting dish of old fragments, and talk to you 
of my peas and clover. As to the latter article, I have great en- 
couragement ti om the friendly nature of our soil. I think I have 
had, both the last and present year, aa good clover from cumiiiua 
groniMle» which had brought several crops of wheat and corn with- 
out ever havine been manured, as I ever saw on the lots around 
Philadelphia. 1 verily believe that a 'field of thirtj-four acres, 
sowed on wheat, April was twelvemonth, has given me a ton to the 
acre at its first cutting this spring. The stalks extended, measured 
three and a half feet long, very commonly — another field, u yt-ar 
older, and which f ielded as well Uie last year, has sensibly liiUen 
off* this year. My eihausted fields bring a clover not high enough 
for hav, but I hope to make seed from it. Such as these, however, 
I shall hereafter put into peas in the broadcast, proposing that one 
of my sowings of wheat shall be after two years of clover, and the 
other after two years of peas. I am trjing the white bollin;::; pea of 
Europe (the Albany pea) this year, till I can get the lio^ pea of 
England, which is the must productive pea of all. But the true 
winter vetch is what we want extremehr. I have tried thb year 
the Caroline drill. It is absolutely perfect. Nothing can be more 
iintple, nor perform its office more perfectly for a single row. I 
shall try to make one to sow four rows at a time of wheat or peas, 
at twelve inches distance. I have one of the Scotch threshing ma- 
chines nearly finished. It is copied exactly from a model Mr. 
Pinckney sent me, only that I have put the whole works ^xcept 
the horse wheel,) into a single frame, moveable from one field to 
another on the two axles of a wagon. It will be ready in time for 
the harvest which is coming on, which will give it a full trial. Our 
wheat and rye are generally fine, and the prices talked of bid fair 
to indemnify us for the poor crops of the two last years. 

I take the liberty of putting under your cover a letter to the son 
of the Marquis de la Fayette, not exactly knowing where to direct 
to him. 

With very aflectionate compliments to Mrs. Washington, I have 
the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem and respect, dear 
sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Th. JsFraasoN.*' 

The respect which in common with a ^reat majority of my coun- 
trymen, I was induced to entertain for the character of Mr. Jefter- 
son, is now a double source of regret to me, as it enhances the duty 
of defending my father's memory and aggravates the pain of per« 
forming it. To add to this chagrin comes the reflection, that I may 
occasion to the feelings of Mr. Jefferson's relatives, a violence not 
nulike that under which my own are suiferiog — a violence to which 
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I am forced ftt the sacriiee of loBg^lwrithed manlion, and frMch 
tbej can forsiTe only at the expeii§eof a sacred aflectiofn. A shock 
of aorpriio lias Increased this accumulated mortification. That 
General Lee was politically opposed to Mr. Jefferson, I was well 
aware; but that personal rancour existed on either side, I \vdd not 
the least suspicion. The zeal of the former yow will attest, was 
too polished and well-tempered, to carrj on its edge the taint of 
abuse or the poison of slander. Careless of political p refe rmen t 
himself, he could well endare the elevation of others. And as in 
the party warfare that divided the nation Mr. Jefferson was a more 
successful combatant, I supposed he had been at least as tolerant 
an adversary. 

Other considerations strengthened this impression. They had 
both been labourers in a great and successful national struggle. 
They were the common friends of many eminent citizenSF— ondi at 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe. In a controversy most painful to 
Mr. Jefferson's feelings, he had been indebted to the delicacy, for- 
bearance, and libernlitj of Gen. Leo.* How then could I be pre- 
pared for this surviving virulence, this testamentary hatred on his 
part? 

Before I examine its intrinsic value, it will be well to sketch its 
external history—- as the acconnt of a man's life is often prefaced 
by a description of bis person. 

It cannot fail to be observed that while expressing this violent 

abuse of Gen. Lee, in terms so flagrantly unsuitable to the dignity 
of his correspondent, he took care to suppress the mention of his 
namej thus attempting an injury, and withholding at the same time 
all means of lU redress. It was hardly possible that Gen. Wash- 
ington should repeat such vagiie and scarrilons language— «nd an 
little so, if he did, that (xen.Xee should take to himself its applU 
cation. **At a later date,'' we are told, in an hour dedicated to 
the joys of secret malevolence, Mr. Jefferson fixed this floating 
defamation on Gen. Lee; and at a date still later, when death had 
struck with his tremendous dart the subject of this slander, and 
overwhelmed witii pious grief his descendants, bequeathed it to 
posterity, as a lasting outrage to their affection, and a public stigma 
on his name.t 

Thus the resentment of this philosopher and statesman was ap-* 
peased, neither by the fellowship of patriotism, the remembrance 
of kindness, the lapse of time, nor the solemnity of death. Exhi- 
bited to the world on the summit of his lofty fame, it is beheld in 
three stages of progressiuti, and in as many shades of intensity. It 
first appears a torrent of impetms passion. It next darkens into 
a stream of solitary and determined malice. And thence descend- 
ing it stops, cold with hatred, and hardened by inveteracy, on the 

• For the troth of this assertion I avpeal emMenOgto Mr. Bfadisoo. 

t Gen. Lee died m March, 1816, eight jean licfere Mr. Jefferson and clevea 

before this slander appeared. 
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modest honours, and the Bilent sorrows that dwell around a patriot 
Midler's grave. 

As the terms of the offensive pasMge in 4|iie8tloD, BOtwhhstand* 
vag the greatness of their authority, are as vagae as they are indeli- 

catej present to the mind nothing but a tissue of hear^^ay aver- 
ments and malignant insinuations, it will be expcLlient to unfold 
their contusion, and to submit to a fair and careful scrutiny what- 
ever statements as to iact or character cau be extracted troui them. 

One of these is that Gen Lee, in order to convey improper infer* 
nation to Gen. Washington, had "dirtily intrigued, and had sifted 
the conversations of Mr. Jefferson's table^ where alone he could 
hear of him" to obtain materials for his communirations. Di«mi;?5?- 
ing for a moment the contempt this unworthy accii-aiion inspires, 
let me ask, may it not be as justly retorted on Mr. Jeftbrson as 
directed against Gen. Lee? How did he learti the subject of Gen. 
hte*s commnAications either verbal or written to Gen. Washing- 
ton? Was it not as necessary that for this purpose he should 
**dirtilj intrigue and sift table conversations" as that Gen. Lee 
should? Was it not even more so? Gen. Washington havinir 
been a more important personage than Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. 
Jefferson than Gen. Lee, it results from the rule of proportion, that 
remarks made bj Mr. JeHerson respecting Gen. Washington, 
woald more probably be absorbed into a degree of circvlation, than 
war Gen* Lee could make concemini^ Mr. Jefferson. Besides it 
will be seen that Mr. Jefferson's hostility to Gren. Washington was 
too eai^er in its spirit and falthoujjh he savs he could ordv be heard 
of at table conversations) too indiscriminate in its expression to 
require either industry or intrigue on the part of his friends, to dis- 
cover it, and too directly injurious to Gen. Lee himself to allow 
him to be indifferent to it 

In the order of collocation, the first allegation of Mr. Jeflbrson 
is, that Gen. Lee and another person said at a public place that a 
certain petition had been corrected by Mr. Jefferson, and he asserts 
conclusively, that while the other person had made this statement 
through error, Gen. Lee made' it from malice. Taking for granted 
the truth of this hearsay affirmation, the admissions oi Mr. Jeii'er- 
son himself show that a less uncharitable conclusion would have 
been a more logical one. He says the petition was referred to him 
for correction, but takes care to add "which, however, I did not 
correct — " thus evincing a lively apprehension that the fact of the 
reference w ould naturally lead to the very conclusion which Gen. 
Lee is reproached with having drawn. Apprized of the reference 
of the petition to Mr. Jefiferson, and satisfied of his secret hostility 
to Gen, Washington, Gen. Lee, without the least malice or intent 
to slander, might belioYe and assert, that it had received his cor- 
rection. There was less boldness in inferring the fact of correc- 
tion against Mr. Jeft'erson than in imputinp; the motive of malice to 
Gen. Lee. Indeed the probability is that Gen. tiee was only 
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rtpMttng the issertkm of some other penoiiy in whoie truth and 
judgment he confided, as his residence was remote from that of 

Mr. Jtifferson. And it is equally probabli', (though the remark 
docs not properl^^ belong to this stage of the olj^^ervations) that as 
tlie petition was intended to militate against the popularity and the 
admtaistration of the President, Mr. J efierson's no/ correcting it— * 
suflTerinff it to go forth with all its invective and mis-statement te 
the public* was the most unfriendly position in regard to Gen. 
Washington that* on the occasion, he could have assumed. 

These considerations show that he had no ground of reason to 
distinguish odiously between the assertion of Gen. Lee and that of 
the other ^'person;" arul that the utmost impropr iety of which Uen. 
Lee could be charged, was with having adopted a natural, but 
erroneonAiofer^nce— or rather with having confided in information 
which, however probable, was not in fact true. Could this degree 
of credulity justify the gross invective and injurious imputations of 
Mr, Jefferson? Would it not have been more reasonable as well 
as more decorous to observe that Gen. Lee was mistaken, that he 
had been led into error? Alluwiiig both that Mr. JeftVrson did not 
correct the petition, and that Geu. Lee had asserted that he did, 
was he the nrst or the second man who committed a similar error, 
or who might not be charged with equal credulity? Adam Smith,' 
whose authority is as high in the philosophy of morals as of politics, 
says, "the man scarce lives who is not more credulous than he 
ought to be, and who does not upon many occasions, give ct edit to 
talcs, which not only turn out to be perfectly false, but which a 
very moderate degree of reflection and attention mi^hthave taught 
him, could not very well be true^''* This citation is not required 
to prove the innocence of Gen. Lee, but may help to manifest th^ 
injustice of Mr. Jefferson* 

I do not mer\n to question the fact of wiiich Mr. Jefferson neit 
complains, viz: Gen. Lee's having ad \ isLd Gen. Washington, that 
while he was confidins: in Mr. Jefferson's apparent friendship the 
latter was engaged ia disseminating misrepresentations of his public 
oharacter, in instigating opposition to his measures, and exciting 
distrust of his intentions— so far from it, to use the slang of an atr 

[• If one's own imperfeclioDS should make him tolerant of those of others^no 
one ought to have lorgiven credulity more readily than Mr. Jefferson. His 

belief "ihat one thousand miles up the Missouri there was a salt mountain, 
60 miles loug and 45 wide, composed of solid rock salt, without any trees or 
even fthrnbs upon it,'* is mentioned by Mr. Tucker (Vol. II. p. 160,) as having 
\ou'^ fy\m'\s\wa a subject of ridicule. At page 43 of the volume ju.si cited, a 
more objectionable instance of his credulity is quoted, and indeed so gross as 
to draw from Mr. Tucker the admission, "that if Mr. Jefferson experienced 
the most virulent hatred, and the most unfounded calumny of his adversaries, 
he was not far behind them in credulity and injustice, and that he did not hesi- 
tate lo attribute to tlicm purposes which no honest mind could form, and no 
rational mind would attempt." This is much for a partial biographer to ad- 
mit, but the render of Mr. Jefferson's lines will be inclined to think that Jl« 
was somewhat ahead of his adversaries both in credulity and injustice.] 
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torney, I admit the char^ and |itead the trath in justification of it* 
This 1 am led to do, less from a disposition to confide in the state- 
ments uf Mr. JefTerson, than from an assurance that Gen. Lee would 
never see with inditterence the father of his country and his own 
friend made the sport of insincere professions and the victim of 
dishonest practices. And with a view of reducing this charge to 
temiB more definite than its author has thought fit to employ, I 
refer jou to an extract of Gen. Washington's reply to this letter 
ef Mr. Jefi'erson as it is found in Marshall. 

"If 1 had entertained any suspicion before, thnt the queries 
which iiave been ])ul)!is!ied in Barhe's paper proceeded trom you, 
the assurances you have given ot the coalrary would have removed 
them — but the truth is» I harboured none. I am at no loss to con- 
jecture from what source they flowed, through what channel they 
were conveyed, nor for what purpose they and similar publications 
appear. — As you have mentioned* the subject yourself, it would 
not be frank, candid, or friendly to conceal, that your conduct has 
been represented as derogating from that opinion I conceived you 
entertained of me| that to your particular friends and connexions 
JOU have described, and they have denounced me, as a person un- 
der a dan^rous influence, and that, if I would listen more to some 
other opinions, all would be well. My answer invariably has been, 
that I had never discovered any thing in the conduct of Mr. Jeffer- 
son to raise suspicions in my mind of his sincerity; that if he would 
retrace my public conduct while he was in the administration, 
abundant proofs would occur to him that truth and right decisions 
were the sole objects of my pursuit: that there were as many in- 
stances within his own knowledge of my ha?ing decided ag^nst as 
in /avow of the person evidently alluded to: and moreover, that 
I was no believer in the infallibility of the politics or measures of 
any man living. In short, that I was no party man myself, and 
that the first wish of my heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcile 
them. To this I may add, and very truly, thai until the last year 
or two, I had no conception that parties would, or even could go 
the lengths I have been witness to; nor did I believe until lately, 
that it was within the bounds of probability— hardly within those 
of possibility, that while I was using my utmost exertions to esta- 
blish a national character of our own, independent as far as our ob- 
ligatioiis and justice would permit, of every nation of the earth; 
and wished by steering a steady course, to preserve this country 
ffom the horrors of a desolating war, 1 should be accused of being 
the enemy of one nation, and subject to the influence of another; 
and to prove it, that every acd of my administration would be tor- 
tured, and the grossest and most invidious misrepresentations of 

• Vol. V. p. G74. Here Marshall, who does not quote ihe letter of Mr. Jeffer- 
Me, says — "In the same letter" (that is the letter of the 19th June, 1796, abus- 
ing Gen. Lee,) "Mr. Jefiiuaon had stated his total abstractioa from parQr 
questions." 
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tbcw bft mtde, bj giYine one side odIj of Ihe «iil»ect» and that la* 

in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely be ap- 
plied to a Nero, to a notorious defaulter — or even to a common 
pick-pocket. But enough of this — I have already gone further in , 
the expression of my feelit)^ than 1 intended." y^j^ 

Hm pmal lliiis arising for inquiry, being made bj the qaeatien 
whether Gen. Lee's communications to Uen. Washington were 
true or falie, it w obviouslj necessary antecedently to determine 
what they were. Mr. Jefferson neither spGcifies his acts nor re- 
peats his language. He asserts, on hearsay authority, that he "had 
tried to sow tares'* between him and Gen. Washiugtun "by repre- 
senting him as still engaged in the bustle oi politics, and m turbu- 
, lence and intrigue against the ffovemment'' These expressions 
conTOj notiiiug like distinct information, and it is impossible to 
cooceiTe that in warning Gen. Washington of the danger of confi* 
dence in Mr. Jefferson, Gen. Lee should not have expressed him- 
self more specifically, should not have drawn the attention ot Gen. 
Washington to instances in that gentleman's practices or language. 
Accordingly, if we refer to Gen. Waslnii^iou's repiy to this part 
of Mr. Jdraraon's letter, we shall discoYor with sufficient luncl- 
sion not only what Gen. Lee's information was, but that it connst* 
ed of definite and jnbstantial statements. In that letter it is ob- 
served: *'As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it would 
not be frank, candid, or friendly, to conceal, that your conduct 
has been represented as derogating from that opinion I conceived 
you entertiuned of me; that to your particular friends and cuiine:^- 
lons ymi have described, and tney have denounced me, as a person 
under a daa^rons influence, and that if I would listen mare ^ 
some otkar opinions all would be well ." 

As no man since Mr. Jefferson's death will doubt the fnith dT 
Gen. Washington's solemn declarations upon matters of fact, it 
may be siifely assumed that this was the substance of Gen. Lee's 
information to him. He may be supposed lo iiave said: '■'I imve 
good reaton to bdiew Mot ilfr. Jeffhnon^s emduet tovmrdt you 
does not earrupond with his professions^hat he repreeenie ym m$ 
guided implieUhf hy the cotmseh of Hamilton, and thereby operaUd 
on by a dangerous oias in favour of Great Britain — ana s^ivf^i ouf 
that if you would listen more to some other opinions all would yet 
be tuell.^^ Now although this is a fair version of Gen. Washing- 
ton's account of the information he received, I have no fear of 
proving that so far from orerstepping the truth, it falls very far 
abort m it. ^ 

. In the mean time it will not be impertinent to remark tbereonr 
trust between the clearness and sobriety of Gen. Lee's communi- 
cation,* and the obscurity and intemperance of Mr. Jefferson's 

{* To show these qualities more distinctly in, at least, the first commiinica- 
tion on this snbjpct from Gen. Lee to Gen: Washington, and the mild and pro- 
per spirit in which it was made, the reader's attenuou is requested to the 
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n^potetioB of it WHkoni preteiidllig to^ kiuiw or pausing to in- 
qvire what in realitj had been allied ig^lnst him— which anj 
•M cotuciont of fiiir dealiog wealahave done, for the pnrpoie 



following ktter extracted from VoL X. p. fifiO, of "The Writings of Wash- 
ington, by Spaiics." 

BlUT Ua TO niMlieNT WiSBOMOTOK. ' 

Richmond, 17 August, 1194. 

My dear Sir — Your late orders for a detachment of militia, and your pro- 
clamation, give birth to a variety of sensations and opinions. All good citizens 
deplore the events, which have produced this condnct on your part, and feel 
bnt one determination to maintain inviolate our happy government at the risk 
of tbeir lives and fortunes. There are some amonf us, from the influence of 
party spirit and from their own ambitions Tiews, who rejoice in nationnl ad- 
versity, and gladden when they hear of governmental embarrassments. I am 
gratified in telling you, that the great body of this State will exert themselves 
m whsterer way you may direct, to the ntmost of their power; and I am per- 
snidctl that you may count with certainty on their zeal and determination. 
The awful occasion demands united edbrts, and I beg leave to oS^ to you mj 
services in any way or station you may deem them proper. 

When I saw you in Philadelphia, I had many conversations with you re- 
specting Mr. Henry, and since ray return I have talked verv freelv and confi- 
dentially with that gentleman. I plainly perceive, that lie iias credited some 
information, which he has received (from whom I know not), which indoees 
him to believe that you consider him a factious, seditious character, and that 
you expressed yourself to this effect on your return from South Carolina, in 
yonr journey through this State, as well as elsewhere. Assured in my own 
mind, that his opinions are groundless, I have uniformly combated them, and 
lament that my endeavours have been unavailing. He seems to be deeply 
and sorely a^ted. It is very mnch to be regretted; for he is a man of posi- 
tive virtnc as: wrll rr' of trrtnscendent talent*^; nnd, were it not for his feelings 
above expressed, I verily believe he would be found among the most active 
sapporters of your administration. Excose me for mentioning this matter to 
you. I have long wished to do it, in the hope that it will lead to a reftttatioa 
of the sentiments entertained by Mr. Henry. 

' A very respectable gentleman told me the other day, that he was at Mr. 

Jefferson's, and, among inquiries which he made of that gentleman, he asked, 
if it were possible that you had attached yourself to Great Britain, and if it 
could be true that you were governed by British influence, as was reported by 
many. He was answered in the following words: ''That there was no danger 
of your being biassed by considerations of that sort, so long a" you were in- 
flnenced by the wise advisers, or advice, which you at present haJ.' I request- 
ed Idm to rdlec^ and reconsider, and to repeat again the answer. He did so, 
and adhered to every word. Now, as the conversation astonished me, and is 
inexplicable to my mind, as well as derogatory to your character, I consider it 
Woaul be nnworthy in me to withhold the eommiinicatioa ftom yoe. To no 
edier person will it ever be made. 

Wishing you every happines$| I am yours, &c. 

Hbnbt Leb> 

General Washington's reply will be found at page 428 of the volume just 
cited, from which it will be necessary to insert only the following paragraph. 

•*With respect to the words said to have been uttered by Mr. Jefferson, they 
would be enigmatical to those who are acquainted with the characters about 
me, unless supposed to be spoken ironically-; and in that case they are too in- 
iarious to me, and have too little foundation in truth to be ascribed to him. 
There coold not be the trace of doubt on his mind of predilection in mine 
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of adauitmg it it' trae, or denjriog it if false— he deDOunces it m 
nuuse as a contemptible slandei'i boldlj appeals to the unsiispeet' 
jBg temper of tlie Qeneral in oontradiction of U| ridicnicf and vili- 
fies* witnottt mentioolng hU name, the character of its authori tluM 
anziouslj endeavoaring, by covering his statements with discredit^ 
to conceal them from examination: with one hand casting filth on 
the reputation of Gen. Lee, and throwing dast with the other in 
the eyes oi Gen. Washington. 

"With this spiteful impatience at the approach of truth, the tumult 
and licentlottsiiess of his language, which, constdering hit own omi- 
nence, the standing of Gen. Lee, and the character of Gen* Wash*, 
iogtou — must excite the surprise of everj reader — exactly corro* 
spond. Appl^'ing to it that process of reasoning bv which moral 
eti'ects are traced to tiieir causes, you will tind, that instead of 
proving a sense of injustice, it beuajs an apprehension of injury — 
a consciousness that any disclosures of his conduct leading to an 
iuTestigation of Ida proceedings in this respect, might expose him 
• to the reproaches ana indignation of Gen. Washington; whose open 
denunciation at that time, he knew would be fatal to his populanijy 
and whose wrath he feelingly declares (Vol. Y* p. £36,) wn^ once 
aroused, was "most tremendous." 

Nor are these distrustful impressions with regard to this passage, 
weakened a closer analysis ul its terms. He alleges tlial Gen* 
Lee «*had tried to sow tares between him aoid Gen. Washington by 
representing him as still engaged in the bustle of jpolitica and in 
turbulence and intrigue against the government." The phrase <<t0 
sow tares" is a scriptural one, and in order to measure its meaning 
here, it must be compared with its original emplavment. In the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, xiii. 24, uur Saviour thus exj)n sses him- 
self — ''The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in hie field. But while men slept, his enemr came and 
Mowei UtnB among the wheat, and went his way." Mr. Jefteraen 
intended therefore to convey this proposition to Gen. Washing-' 
ton's mind. While sentiments of mulucd confidence and respect 
subsisted between ns, pure as the good seed which a man sows ifV 
his field; Gen. Lee^ a secret enemr/ to me if not to you, came and 
endeavoured to destroy it by false and malicious aspersions^ which 
are a$ noxime and a» unworthy of your attention as the tares thai 
epring up in wheat are the kusooMmanU care* 

The next phrase is unfortunate in aaying that Gen. Lee repre- 

towards Great Britain or her politics, unless, which I do not believe, he has 
set me down as <«e of the most deceitful and uncandid meu livingj because, 
not only in private conversations between ourselves on this subject, but in 
many meetings with the confidential servants of the public, he has heard me 
often, when occasions presented themselves, express very different sentiments^ 
with an energy that could not be mistaken by any one present." 

Yet it will appear in the sequel that Mr. Jefferson did habitual I3' charge 
Gen. Washington with British predilections; with how litlie foundation is 
erident ftom hisgeneioas disbelief of such coodnctj 
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▼ery reyerse of what Gren. Lee did say, and of what will b% proTtd 
to nave been the fact. Gen. Lee said his migre|»reMafatioiit wm 

addressed to his ••particular friends and ronnexions"-— were secret, 
and therefore the more dangerous and the more detestable. Had 
be been engaged in the **bustle of poUtica,'^ there would have been 
Bcither room for his concealment, nor need for Gen. Lee's iQteili- 
g^||ce. The expmsioii too, <*engaged in tarbalenoe ind iatrigVA 
agiimt the government,''-— betrays equal inattentioD to facts, and 
the tame aversion that has been alreadr noticed to a candid expla- 
nation of his conduct. It is impossible to conceive that a perioa 
could be at once turbulent and intriguing in his opposition. It 
would be as rational to aftirni that iio was at the same time loud 
and silent— -or active and still*— or honest and dishonest. Gen. Lee 
amid have had no cauee to Mi into anch confusion of thought, or 
l» tsmploj euch absurdity of language. And Mr. JelTenon in do* 
ing so shows that he was more intent upon purposes of resentment 
and fraud than upon the dictates of truth and reason. The entire 
passage IS indeed a striking example of one oi those "miscarriages'' 
— to ^vhi(■h a favourite author uf Mr. Jeft'erson, Locke, says the 
mind isubject, wlien under Uie iniiuence of improper motives. 
«*And these, one may obserre, commonly content themseWea with 
wetda widch haTe no distinct ideas to them, though in other nat- 
ters that they come with an unbiassed indiflbrency to» thej wani 
not abilities to talk and hear reason,* &c.'' 

With respect to the question, tfhefher the intelligence thus ad- 
miUed to have been communicated by Gen. Lee to (Ten. fVashins^- 
ton, was true orfcdst} it is evident that it^i decibiua must have a 
▼ery dtftrant eiwct upon the antsmist reputations of Mr. Jeffer* 
sen and Gen. Lee. Were it made to ^pjpsar that Mr. Jefferson 
nofer did '^describe Gen. Washington to bis particular friendaand 
eemiexions as a person under a dangerous influence," as too much 
guided by the counsels of Hamilton, and subject thereby to an im- 

{)roper bias In favour of Great Britian, it would by no means lol- 
ow that Geu. Lee was guilty of untruth or was wanting in vera- 
mtf» Ha would still be entitled to the benefit of bis reneral 
eiiancter m support of the intej^rity of his motives, and of the jus* 
tice of limiting tne decision against him to the venial fact, of hav- 
ing repeated what was false because he believed it to be true. On 
the other hand, should it be demonstrated that his information 
respecting the late prime minister and still avowed Iriend of Gen. 
Washington, was true — that Mr. Jeiierson, while denouncing it to 
bim as ^the alander of a dirty intriguer," while amnaing bim by 
tiie show of eateem and Iriendship, by profeaaing a refined aversion 
to politics, and an eadualve devotion to rural labours and the 
cbinns of pbtleaopbyi waa aetnaliy employed and had been busily 

♦ Essay on the Conduct of the Understanding. Sec. 3. 
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•Bgaged, from a ptriftd not long subseqaeni to bb retireiMiit IWhh 
the office of Secretary of State, in dispu'a|;liighi8 public character* 

end misrepresenting his official measures; m en^^eavourino; thronn^h- 
out the circle of" his prominent acguaintances by the artful adapta- 
tion of suitable excitements to dissipate conlKiLiice, to stimulate 
hostUitj, to exasperate discontent, and to provoke suspicion, 
whererer these diapotitioDS towirdi his adminittratiDn appeared or 
were tuapected; a deliberate fiilsehood mast be prwed 8^iii9t 
Mr. Jefferson, attended bj the aggravating circumstances of injaa* 
tice to Gen. Lee, aod bjrpocrisj and iogratitude to Gen. Washing- 
ton. 

As this is to be the alternative issue of the question — as on one 
side, it cannot dishonour the name of Gen. Lee, and on the otiier 
may bring a stain on the memory of Mr. Jefferson, I may be sop- 
posed to approach it with less diffidenee as a son than as a citizen* 

To withdraw myself from among the admirers of this distinguished 
mnn, and take a station in the ranks of those who doubt thn justice 
of his popularity, and the solidity of his fame, is a chang(^ of posi- 
tion, which however just and necessary, you may suppose to be in- 
convenient, as Utile desired as premeditated, one which I am 
forced to by causes that place me in a defensive attitnde, whicb 
yon most aamit are imperatiTe, and winch so far from bsing of my 
creation, owe their unwelcome existence to the pertinaciovs veoh 
tion and injurious spirit of Mr. Jefferson himself. 

In conducting the controversy thus imposed on me, it will occur 
to your reflection, that it is botK my right and my dut^, as the re- 
presentative of my father, to assume that line of defence and to 
employ those means of vindication, which he himself, if living, 
would have been entitled to adopt. It will likewise appear that 
inasmuch as the passage, in which Mr. Jefferson traduced and re- 
pro:ichcd him, contains both a contradiction of his assertions and 
an attack upon his character, he micht, without transgressing the 
limits of moderation or indulging feeling of revenge, have endea- 
Toured to establish from circtimstances in Mr. Jefferson's conduct, 
the truth of his own assertions, and the absence of that virtue m 
the imputations of his adversary. Thh course of proceeding, it is 
farther evidont, \vill lead to the examination of the sincerity of 
Mr. Jerterson's professions as a friend to Gen. Washington, the 
soundness of his pretensions as an enlightened patriot, and the 
justice of his reputation as an uprij^lit statesman — to the iric|uiry 
whether bis reasonings were logical, his opinions just, bis state* 
ments true, or his motives honourable. This operation unll natu- 
rally be the more exigent and rigorous from the lofty manner in 
which the volumes that contain his slander of Gen. Lee are given 
to the world, as displaying "genius, learning, philosophic inspira- 
tion, generous devotion to virtue, and love of country," — which 
having a tendency to give weight to his attack, justly expose* him 
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to ihe foil effect of the lex taHoniSt the law of moral re -action as 
applied to that offSsDce. ^ 

From the stations he filled, the affairs with which he wss cob- 
▼ersant, the important measures he directed, and the high reputa- 
tion he acquired, the task thus proposed is by no means a light 
onej suitable rather to the patient and ambitious labours o( a histo- 
rian, than to the unpretending and reluctant essay of an advocate. 

Tet all unequal and unprepared as I am for its full accomplish- 
mKok, I feel conscione of no apprehension that as far as the object 
of my tether's vindication is involved, I shall fail in effecting it. 

In order to prove that his information to Gen. Washin^n was 
not only true, out such as was to be expected from a faithful friend 
and a man of honour, it will only be necessary to refer to the 
•'Writings" of Mr. Jefferson. Happily they contain the antidote 
to their own poison. From them it appears that upon Gen. Wash- 
ington's firat election to the Presidencj* he selected Mr. Jefferson 
for the chief office of his Cabinet; a distinction, the honour of 
which was enhanced by expressions of the greatest kindness. On 
that occasion^ he thus wrote to Mr. Jefferson, Vol. I. p. 144.) 



' **Sir, — ^In the selection of characters to fill the important offices of 
goireroment in the United SUitttSy-I was naturally led to contem* 
plate the talents and dispositions I'knew you to possess, and enter- 
tain for the service of your country; and without being able to 
consult your inclinations, or to derive anv knowledge of your in- 
tention from your letters, either to myself or to any other of your 
friends, I was determined, as well by motives of private regard, as 
» conviction of poUic propriety, to nominate you for the depart- 
ment of state." 

• If the language of this letter breathes confidence and regard, 
that in which it was answered was not less expressive of courtly 
homage, and of personal respect and attachment. After deprecat- 
ing the disproportion between the duties of the office and his own 
qualifications, he tells the President, (Vol. III. p. 46,) "My chief 
comfort will be to work under yonr eye, my only shelter the 
mthoritj of your name, and the wisdom of measures to be dictated 
bjryou, and implicitly executed bj me. As early as possible in 
March, I shall have the honour of waiting on rnn in New York. 
In the mean time, I have that of tendering; you the homage of those 
sentiments of respectful attachment with which I am," &c. &c. 

Thus covered with the mantle of honour and office, and glowine 
with the blushes of mod^tj and gratitude, Mr. Jeffisrson entered 
the department of Stete, in March, 1790; and having discharged 
Ito duties with more than common ability until December 179S, 
voluntarily retired from it, against the earnest and repeated in- 



was able to resist* principally by motives arising out of a decided 



**New York, October mh, 1789. 




The force of these, it is said, he 
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pMfeNiice fbr «<pm«ite of ptinte Ufe,'» (V4il. IV. |^ U^y 
and aa '^ezceiiiTe repugnance to public life," (p. 492,) nmtiTM- 
which were so strong and steady, that although the President com- 
plained (p. 492,) of being "deserted by those on whose aid he had 
counted," and eiUrt^iled (p. 494,) that he "would only stay in till 
the end of another quarter," the philu&ophic and eremitical secre- 
tary, disgusted with "the bustle of politics," and impatient of the- 
tnuBmels of office* could not give bii consent.* 

From his own account it seems (pp. 484, 501,) that throughout 
this period he enjoyed in an equal dcirree with Hamilton the confi- 
dence anfJ favour of the President, that he was consulted as to the 
selection of his successor, (p, 493,) that for that station, Mr. Madi- 
son was the PiealUeui'b lirst choice, but he had expressed himself' 
too averse to public oifi.ce, to admit a hope of his accepting it; and 
tluit althoQ^ ttds official separation took place, Mr. Jefferson car^ 
ried with him into retiredlent the same high opinion of "his talents 
and disposition to serve his country/* ana the same degree of "i>ri-^ 
vate regard" and public confidence, which had prompted Geii«r 
Washino^ton to appoint him. 

How were these sentiments of unabated friendsliip, of contidinff 
attachment returned? In December, 1794, a single twelvemonth 
alter his resignation, at a time when no decrease of regard or 
esteem had taken place, or been suspected on the part of Gen. 
Washington — ^when the father of his country, as he had told the 
secretary (Vol. IV. p. 492,^ had a right to count on his aid, had a 
right to expect not only his public, but his personal support, his 
encouragement in the prosecution oi ri^bi measures, his advice 
when in danger of adopting wron^ onesj a just, if not a ik?durable 
view of his motives, and a fidr, it not an indulgent acconnt of hin 
mistakes, Mr* Je^rson, afler writing to the President in May^ 
1794, (Vol. III. p. S06,) "but T cherish tranquillity too much to 
suffer political things to enter my mind at all;" and to the Secre- 
tary of State, his successor, in vS^ptcmber of the same year, "It is 
a great pleasure to me to retain ilie esteem and approbation of the 
President, and this forms the only g^oond of any reluctance at be« 
ing unable to comply with every wish of bis. Pray convey tiiea^ 
sentiments and a tboasand more to him which my situation doea 
not permit me to into," took occasion to make the foUowing" rarf 
marts in a letter to Mr. Madison. 

"The denunciation of the Democratic Societies is one of the 
extraordinary acts of boldness of which we have seen so man y from 
the fiiction of menocrats. It is wonderful indeed, that the 'Pkeai^ 
dent should have permitted himself to be the oraan of sach an- 
attack on the freedom of discussion, the freedom of writing, prints 

[* There is a slight laaccuj acy here. Though Mr. Jefferson did not con- 
sent, at the interview referred to in the text, to remain in office until the end 
of the year, he relented upon farther reflection, and aetaally served until thai 
time.] 
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iag «id|Nibliiiiing. It nuiiifae a nuitier of sake eiuritiity to get at 
the modifications of these rights propowd by them* and to see what 
line their ingenuity would draw, between democratical laciatiaa 

whose avowed object is the nourishment of the rppuhlicail piindi" 
pies of our constitution, and the gociety oi the Cincinnati, a 
crecUed onei carving out for itself hereditary distinctions, lower- 
over our Constitttttoa eternally, meeting together in all pat Is 
oithe Union* periodicalljt with closed doors, accumalating a capi« 
tal in their septnte treasury, corresponding secretly, and re«i<* 
laiiy, and of which society, the very persons denouncing the oa* 
inocrats, are themselves the fathers, founders, and high officers. 
Their sight must be perfectly dazzled by the flittering of crowns 
and coronets, not to see the extravagance ot the proposition to 
suppress the friends of general freedom, while those who wisli to 
cenkae that freedoni to the few, are permitted to go on in their 
principles and practices. I here pat out of sight the persons whose 
■lisbehayiour has been taken advantage of, to slander the friends 
of popular rights; and I am happy to observe, that ag far as the 
circle of my observation and niturmation extends, every body has 
lost siglit of them, and views the abstract attempt on their natural 
and coiiatituliunal rights in all its nakedness. 1 have never iieard, 
or beard of> a single expression or opinion which did not oondMaa 
itas an inezcosable aggresrion» And with respect to the transae* 
liens against the excise law, it appears to me that you are all swept 
away in the torrent of p;overninental opinions, or that we do not 
know what those transactions have been. We know of none 
which, according to the dcfuiitioas ot the law, have been any thing 
more than riotous. Tiiere wa^ indeed a meeting to consult about 
a separation. Bat to consalt on a question does not amount to a 
detarBuaatBon of that question in the affirmative, still less to the 
anting on such a determination; but we shall see, I sapnose^ what 
the court lawyers, and courtly judges, and would-be amnassadors, 
will make of it. The excise law is an infernal one. The first 
error was to admit it by the constitution; the second, to act on that 
admission, the third and last will be, to make it the instrument of 
dismembering the union, and setting us all afloat to choose what 
part of it we will adhere to. The information of our militia re- 
tarned from the westward, is nnifonn, that thoush the people 
there let them pass quietly, they were objects of tneir laughter* 
not of their feari that one thousand men could have cut off' their 
whole force in a thousand places in the Alleghany; that their de- 
testation of the excise law is universal, and has now associated to 
it, a detestation of the government; and that separation, which, 
perhaps, was a very distant and probtematt<^ event, is now near 
sad certain^ and determined in the mind of every man. I expected 
to have seen some justification of arming one part of the society 
against another; of declarinc; a civil war the moment before the 
meeting of that body which has the sole right ui declaring war; of 
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being so patient of the kicks and scoSs of our enemies, and risiog 
at a feather against our friends; of adding a million to the public 
debt and deriding us with recommendations to pay it if we can, 
&c. &c. But the part ut the speech that was to b<? taken as a justi- 
fication of tlie armament^ reminded me ot parsuu Saunders' de- 
monstration, why mbwM into m&Hit makesplui. After a parcel 
ef shreds df staff from iBsop'a Fables, and Tom Tbttmb» be jumps 
all at once into his ergo, mmv« multiplied into minus makes jmr. 
Just so the fifteen thousand men enter after the fables in the speech. 
However, the time is coming when we shall fetch up the lee way 
of our vessel. The chant's in your house,* I see are ^oing on for 
the better, aau eveu tlie Augean herd over your heads are slowly 
purging off their impuritieB. Hold od tiien, my dear friend, thai 
we may not shipwreck in the meanwhile. I do not see in the minds 
of those with whom I conyerse, a greater afiiiction than the fear of 
your retirement; but this must not be, unless to a more splendid 
and a more efficacious post. There I should rejoice to see you; I 
hope I may say, I shall rejoice to see you. I have lon^ had much 
in my miud to say to you on that subject, but double delicacies 
have Kept me silent. I ooght perhaps to saj, while I would net 
give up my own retirement for the empire of the amverse, bowl 
can Joatify wishing one whose happiness I have so much at heart 
as yours, to take the front of the battle ^'hich is fij^htin^ for my 
security. This would be easy enough to be done, but not at the 
heel of a len«};thy epistle." Here occurs a hiatus, as if part of the 
letter was suppressed by the editor, and it concludes, '"Present me 
reepectfolly to Mrs. Madison, and pray her to keep yon where joa 
are, for her own aatbfaetion and the public ^pnA, and accept,'' Ac* 
&c. 

To exhibit thoroughly the meaning of this letterj to take a chart 
of its misrepresenfjitions; to sound the depths of its detract ion, and 
point out the slialiows of its duplicity; to mark the currents of in- 
justice, tlie recesses of guile, and the points of self-interest with 
which it abounds, it will be necessary to recur to the political par» 
ties, which at the time it was written, prevailed in the United 
States* This shall be done in a letter by the next packet* - ^ 

« Mr. Madisoa was then a member of the House of Bepreseatatiyes, a&d 
Congrciis was then in sesskm. 
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LETTER II. 

In ^oing back to the parties of 1794, jan mutt be aware that in 
raeailing old and intricate matters to your memory, instesd of 

courting; your attention by bold or novel subjects, I may well prove 
to be tLMiious where I earnestly labour to be brief. But this in- 
convenience, Iiilierent in the nature of my undertaking, must be 
iucurrred in order to set in a suitable light the remarks I have to 
make upon this memorable letter to Mr.^sdison. So the punter 
who portrays one of oar naval victories, is obliged to detach his 
pendl from the principal objects, in order to labour on the reflect* 
ingconcomit.mts, the waves, the clouds, and the sky. 

T'hese parties then took their origin, as may be supposed, in the 
nature of man and in the character of our institutions, and were 
modified in their progress by the policy of foreisii states, by cir- 
enmstances in our domestic situation, and by the complexion of 
individual ambition. In reference to their first cause, me war of 
the revolution having divided our principal citizens into men of 
the sword, and men of the pen, these, when it was concluded, re- 
tained the temper of mind and habits of thinking, with respect to 
public attairs, which the part they had respectively borne in its 
events, naturally engendered. 

The military class, by whose swords and hardships the indepen- 
dence of the country had been established, had pursued that object 
with an ardour and constancy proportioned to its magnitude and 
difficulty. Through the long series of danj^ers which they braved, 
of obstacles they encountered, of vexations they submitted to, and 
privations they endured, sustained by the dignity of a sacred cause, 
and animated by the example of their immortal leader, their zeal 
grew more determined and their patriotism warmer; as tiie breath 
of the Olympic horses was said to take fire, and the chariot wheels 
to kindle, in proportion as they neared the goal. And these ardent 
patriots, indefatigable in the career of public duty, having finished 
the work of our national deliverance, pressed forward to the no 
less arduous task of confirming our civil liberty. 

Their experience had taught them to regret that the patriotism 
and resources of the nation were not subjected to the manigement 
of a regular and efiicient authority, and to apprehend that as soon 
as peace should have removed the necessities of war and the weight 
of military command, the union of the states would be broken into 
fragments, and the power of the nation reduced to insignificance. 
They were, therefore, the eager advocates of a firm confederation, 
and of a general government with powers sufficient to maintain the 
peace» and provt£ for the defence of the coiintry» and to discharge 
3 
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the various obligations at home and abroad, incident to the station 
in the sisterhood ot nations, which America, the fairest and the 
joungest, had just assumed. 

* The men of the pen, on the contrary, were disposed to insist 
on the danger of anj conpfessioii pf power, dther from the fund 
belongino; to the States, or the mass inherent in the citizens. 
"tNjf iooked with jealousy on military authority, and on the habits 
of command, with which those who hul borne it were suppused to 
be impressed. They questioned llie pruiience of consulting about 
a Btronger government, and ut risking ou the sea of debate any 
Mjrtipn of that freedom we had just nodicated; and they donbted 
ibrce of tbos^ exigipciea which were said to recom m e n d a fan* 
jpimental chMge:«^*e;p^^ institutions. 

As their labours, nuireover, had been confined to closets of study 
an4 halls of deliberation, exempt from the danger and unattended 
by the glory of war, they were sensible of appearing; before the 
nublic as vanquished competitors for fame, and unequal candidates 
hfv popularity. Towards tl;ie military men, therefor^* they felt 
bo$^ tJ^ opposition of opinioBy and the rivalship of intereftt^were 
inclined but dubiously to the creation of a federal goTerameiit,and 
when its establishment was resolved on, advocates generally for 
tne least possible delegation of power to it; a sentiment conforma- 
ble to their general theory, and agreeable to the jealousy widi 
ythich they regarded the probable ascendency of their rivaU- 

Out of this salutary conflict of opinions and feedings* of dopibt 
and conyiction, amongst its framers, the federal constitution under 
which we have continued to flourish, arose— the offspring of aikxi9iis 
deliberation, of sharpened discussion, of various interests, of mu- 
tual concession, and of common necessity among the States, with 
features as dimly anticipated by its authers as tboa^ of her iirst- 
born iuiant by a mother's hopes* 

"Tantffi molis erat Romusm condere gentem." 

An analysis of this instrument is not called for. — It will he aiifi* 
cient to observe ihait besides the co-ordinate distribution of power 
into legislative, executive, and judicial departments, it contained 
an express division of it, into that undehned portion which was 
reserved by the several States, and their respective citizens, and 
that limited one which was delegated to Uie federal head — that it 
provided for its owa amendment^ and at far as human mdom can 
reach* for its own perpetuity. 

[♦ Mr. Tucker, liaabeU' a man ot the pen, mentions arxiong the causes of 
resistance to the formation of the constitution, "a fear with some individuals 
that their p^sona] consequence would be lessened, when the higher attribates 
of sovereignly should be transferred from the separate states to a national 
^vemment. They seemed to feel the force of the remark made hy James i 
to induce his nobles to remain in the country in prefc-rnre to coming to the 
metropolis, that on their estates they were like great ships in a river, while in 
t«udea they were die sasie ships atsea.'Wi>0 0/ jefcrsan, Vol Lfogt 9091] 
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The contrariety of sentiments that had attended its formation, 
followed upon evety occasion of its iiltenreCiitiofi» and In % ahoit 
tim after the commencement of Ha administration, differences in 
the construction of its provisions, as they were elicited by the dis- 
cussion and execution of legislative measures, became matured into 
the consistencv of organized parties. To confirm them, came op- 
posing views of expediency and justice as to foregn relations, and 
domestic concerns — the influence of the French revolution — the 
elfect of disputes with En^and— «nd the discordsAit interett of 
those who possessed, and of thote whO aspired to^ power. 

The denominations of these parties were aa various as the stagei 
thej passed through, and were descriptive sometimes of their re- 
spective opinions, and at others expressive of the temper in wliicli 
tfiej had been invented and applied. Thus when they divided upon 
the adoption of the constitution, its supporters were called federal- 
itt8, and its opposera anH'fedm'4dUi$.* When thejr diflbied as i» 
the propriety of maintaining neutrality betweeif France and Blig^ 
Uuid, aildof paying the national debt, those who defended thefli 
measures of Washington's administration were stigmatised as 
Aristocrats^ while their antagonists were termed Democrats. Final- 
ly, to those who persevered in approving the principles on which 
Washington had conducted the government, was restored the ap- 
pellation of fuknUUta^ while the party who hailed the riaing popo- 

[* It shows how curiously and quickly party denominations are changed, to 
know that in the discussions of the convention which formed the constitution, 
"tbose who opposed the system -were tkm considered an^ suited the federal 
party, those who advocated it, the anti-federaL 8ee Ludier Martini opeecji 
to the Legislature of Maryland, p. 42-^. 

Indeed the reader of the only sketches of the debates of the convention which 
formed the constitution, which have yet appeared, (those furnished by Judge 
Yates,) will be surprised to find into what.a struggle for power they resolved 
themselves. The large states were then the greatest enemicij of stale import- 
ance, and advocated the democratic principle, that numbers should give power. 
"Will a regard xostnU r\^\\U, (exclaimed Jndf?e Wilson, of Pennsylvania. See 
Secret Debates, page lUi,) ju.siily the sracriliee ol" the rights of men? Weight 
and numbers form the only true principle — every other is local, confined, and 
imaginary " Nor was Mr. Madison behind this orator in zeal in the same 
cause. He says, (page 184,) The states nerer possessed ihc essential righlsef 
imterei^wbjf. These were ahtfays vested in congress. Their voting as states m 
congress is no evidence of sovereignty. The state of Maryland voted by coun- 
ties; did this make the counties sovereignl The stales, at present, are only 
great corporations, having the power of makiDg by-laws, and these are efl^ 
tual only if they are not contradictory to the general confederation. The states 
ought to be placed under the control of the general government, at least as 
maeh so as they formerly were under the king and British parliament** 

Mr. Gerry from Massachusetts, then the third state in importance, echoes 
these sentiments. He says, (page 188,) "It appears to me the states never were 
independent— they had only corporate rights. Confederatieqis are a mongrel 
kind of government, and the world does not afford a precedent to go by. Aris- 
tocracy IS the worst kind of government, and I would sooner sutonit to a mo* 
narchy. We must have a sjrstem that will execute itself." 

The mongrel confederations here objected to were of the kind under which 
we live. The aristocracy roprobated, waa the government which the smaller 
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larity of Mr. JeffersoD aa the probable means of rescaing our con- 
itltatum from the handi of a ftctum intent on comiptuig thdr 
nrinciplei and on introdneing monarchy, called themBeires rqNi6> 

This classification, thouo;h good, as a general description, is liable 
of course to exceptions — wlucli, however, are not at variance with, 
its spint. The temper, the interest, or the connexion of some 
among the iion-cuoibaiaut ckszi, placed them either momentarilj or 
permanentlj in the federal ranks. Thus Mr. Jaj, who was per- 
sonally attached to Gto. Washington, had been secretary of foreign 
affairs under the old confederation, where he felt in their full forcOt 
the dan<!;ers f^rowing out of its insufficiency — and in the organiza- 
tion ot the new government had been placed at the head of the ju- 
diciary — was a steady adherent ot the federal party. Thus Patrick 
Henry, wliu had been their most formidable adversary in regard to 
the aaoptien of the constitution* gave his support to them in the 
administration of Gen. Washington, from a patriotic desire to have 
the government that had been agreed on, &irly and beneficially 
concliicted. While Mr. Madison, who opposed in congress almost 
every important step which Gen. Washinr^ton took in administer- 
ing the government, had been among the most zealous of those 
statesmen who assisted in its formation, in recommending it to the 
acceptance of the American people, and in vindicating it against 
the objections of Mr. Henry. 

On the other hand — ^motives of feeling, calculations of advsace- 
ment, idiosyncrasies of character, or accidental influences, led foine 
of the military men to take their station in the opposite class. For 
example — Gen. Gates, who had iaiied in an attempt to supplant 



states wished to estaltiish, the distinguishing feature of which was to be, that 
equalit]^ of power which wai> enjoyed by the states under the articles of con- 
federation. This claim of the few to au equality of power with the mao}'^ was 
resisted as engrafting an aristoentic principle npoii our republican institu- 
tions, no matter what the pretence upon whicTi it was sought to be established. 
Time, however, has changed all this. The o^uls wishing iobt ?ns resorted to the 
state governments as levers to assist them in overthrowing the federal admi- 
nistrpition, and naturally enough strove tn magnify the places they possessed. 
Then ^oniti ot liia large stales, forgetting all they had urged in the convention, 
eolUCBied that thqr should loom but little larger than Rhode Island and De- 
laware on the great sea of federal affairs, that they might be big ships in their 
own rivers; and arrc^ating to themselves more exclusive republicanism, main- 
tained those state nghls which they formerly pronounced aristocranc, and 
wws peenliarly indignsiit at as inTolving a sacrifice of the rights of men. 

O pudor! 
O magna Carthago probrosis 
AltiorliaUnrainiBi 

But, alas! your politieal saiat also dsims his privilege, and asks with Sir 
Hiidibns*s Rslpho, 

"Is 't not ridiculous and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conseieaceFl 
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Gen. WaahiBijtoii as coBiiiMnder-iii-cluef» and wliote disappoial- 
ment was embittered by subsequent misfortunes, fell out of his ni^ 
tural position and became a partizan of Mr. Jefierson. Others, 
Tvhosp stations in their proper class, promised but a slow or doubt- 
ful promotion, went over to the democratic side from a hope that, 
as glow-worms shine in the dark, their mudicum of military repu- 
tation would become distinguishable by a society in which none 
existed. Some yielded to the force of counsel, some to love of 
change, and some to sympathy with the wild movements of the French 
revolution. But the great boJj of the military class, the distinguished 
offirors of the revolution, '^uch ns Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox, Wayne, 
Morgan, Williams, Lee, Howard, the Fincknevs, Pickering,, O^- 
den, Davie, and Brooks, were the firm su|)i)()i tcrs of Gen. Wa.sh- 
ingtou. la short, it was enough to see a member of that class to 
set him down as a federalist. 

Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jelferson were abroad on diplomatic 
missions, when the constitution was framed and adopted, and the 
parties first tonk their ground. They !x>th returned, however, 
shortly after — when in consequence ol iIk; political -/eal and abili- 
ties which Mr. Adams had displayed in various important situa- 
tions, together with his geographical position, he was honourably 
associated with Gen. Washington in the first electioni and receiv- 
ing the second number of votes^ was chosen Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. .TeftVrson, with similar claims — and a higher reputation for 
literary and scientific attainments, could not be overlooked — and 
enjoying the personal li it ndship of the President, as we have seen, 
was i>y him placed at the head of his cabinet He was understood 
to be in favour of adopting a general ^vemment* but to have dis- 
approved several important teatnres m the system that had been 
devised; so that while the influence of his station and his geneial 
reputation, secured the respect of both parties, his opinions pro- 
voked the displeasure of neitlier. In this convenient neutrality he 
remained, co-operating, generally, in the measures of the Presi- 
dent, and pairuuisiiig dexterously the opposition to them,* until, by 
concurring in the proposition to require Genet's recall, and writing 
an elaborate despatcn in exposure of his insolence and folly, he 
found himself in danger of being identified decisively in political 
reputation with Gen. Washington's principal supporters, and of 
losing the harvest of popularity which he had secretly sown, and 
8tudion«5ly cultivated in the discontents of the party opposed to 
him. He tiierefore withdrew from the cabinet, professing an 
irresistible impatience to sink for ever into profound retirement, 
and an irreversible determination to cultivate to the daj of his 

• Mr. Madison was the leader of this opposition in cong^ress, and Preneau, 
a clerk in Mr. Jefferson's deparunent, the avowed editor of the Gazette that 
supported it. 
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telli, **peat ftiid pliHMafihjr;'' extrietliDg httiMeif frani tlie hostt- 

IHj likely to attend measnres in the conception and execution of 
which he had participated, and resolved that if it did not fall with 
overwhelming vioU'nce on Gen. Washington and his friends, it 
shoald not be for want of his secret instigation. In (his spirit was 
evidently written the letter which i9 now to be the subject of exa- 
mination.* 

It flnt attftcks the president for denouncing in his speech to eon- 
gr cM '- which had been delivered about a month prerionsl j — certain 

Eolitical clubs or associations, which, under the denomination of 
^emncrntir Societies, hnd sot themselves np in various (listrirts of 
the United stales, tor the avowed purpose of conti oUiii;; tlie lorcign 
policy of the government, of saving the people from the iniquity of 
their rulers, and keeping alive, by inllaming public opinion against 
the character and measures of Ueneral lYashington, the spirit of 
liberty, which thejr represented to be fast Aecajing under the iofln- 
ence of his name and counsels. 

Adopting for their model the revolutionary clubs of Frfince, which 
were tnen en2:an:ed in their work of proscription and havoc — they 
appointed committees for the purpose of securing conformity of 
schemes, and concert of action. They reprobated the determina- 
tion of the Btecnttre to toaintain a neutral fiosition between Prance 
and England — as a base forfeiture of our obligation to repay by 
military assistance to the former, the military aid we had received 
from her in the wnr of the revolution? exhorted the people to disre- 
gard it, and encouraged generally, contempt for the federal govern- 
ment, and resistance to its laws. Tiiat extraordinary/ envoy, citi- 
zen Qenet, a perfect conductor of the fellj and violence of the 
blood-stained authorities whom he represented, relying on our re- 
maining animosfty against Great Britain, our corresponding gratl* 
tude to France, and our ultra-sympathy in favour of her apparent 
efforts for freedom, had endeavoured to force our government to 
depart from its wise neutrality, and to engage as an ally of France 
in the war with England. 

In this attempt he proceeded to extremities of insolence and pre. 
aumfrtiofi, that are too numerous for narration, and almost too enor- 
mous for belief. His intemperance and errors are with dignitj 
alluded to by Gen. Washington, in a message to conn:ress, are 
summarily recorded by Marshall in that stajje of his historv to 
which they belono;,t and are ably exposed by Mr. Jefterson himself 
in a despatch of the I6th of August, 1703, from the department of 
ftate, to our minister in France, soliciting his recall. From thtfde 
authorities we learn that taking advantage of the feelings of otir 
people^^and the feebleness of our infisnt institutions— he conducted 

(• See how ezaetiv Mr. Jefferson's positioii as here described aeeofds with 

that assigned to him by Mr. Tucker, (Vol. I. pages 4n9-70,) where the tncon- 
sisteocy between his words and actions is likewiie clearly portrayed.] 
t Vol. V. pp. 409 and 79. 
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hin^self towards the government, as if the United Stateii, ioglead ui 
being an independent nation, was a dependency of Fnuic»**thit 
amon^ other enonniticB.he not only assumed but flSBtftxtaetf the v^t 
of fitting out, arming, and equipping our portB« privateon to 

cruise against the commerce of nations with whom we are at 
peace* — of recruiting from amou^ our citizens, seamen to navigate 
and fight them — of capturing; %\ithia our waters, the vessels ot 
friendly nations engaged in a ueaceiui commerce with ourseiveS'-^ 
of condemning prizes- so made by Yirtue of admiralty poworsy Tested 
by himself in the consuls of France residing in our porto^-Hdl this 
in open violation of our jurisdiction* contempt of our sovereigntj^ 
and in defiance of the express and repeated interdiction of OUT go- 
vernment, coininunicatedf through Mr. Jeft'erson himself. 

In this course of irre<i;ularitv and outrage, as Mr. Jeft'erson well 
knew, he had been aided and abetted by the demucraUc societies-^ 
whose most active members, for the honour of our w^tiYO citi£en4» 
be it remembered, were renegado Irish and miscroant FroQchniMi* 
whose evolutions were regulated by Genet, and whofle 6mk a|dri| 
polluted and misled the generous enthusiasm of our own people* 

In a letter of the 26th of August, 1793, addressed to Gen. Lee, 
and referring to his appointment as commander-in-chief of the 
western expedition. Gen* Washington thus speaks of these &ocie> 
tieSt ''I consider this insurrection as the first fimmdedtk fimit of the 
democratic societies; brought forth I believe too prematurely for 
their own views, which may contribute to the annihilation of them* 
That these societies were instituted by the arfjid and designing 
members, (many of their body I have no doubt mean well, but 
know little of the real plan) primarily to sow the seeds of jealousy 
and distrust among the people, of tlie government, by destroying 
all confidence in the administration of it; — and that these doctnnes 
hi^ve been budding, ever since^s not now to any one who is ac- 
quainted with the characters of their leaders* and have (has) been 
attentive to their manoeuvres. I early gave it as my opinion to the 
confidcntia! characters around me, that if these societies were not 
counteracted, (not by prosecutions, the ready way to make them 
grow stronger) or did not lall into disesteem from the knowledge 
of their origin, and the views with which they had been instituted 
bv their tatner Oenet, for purposes well known to the govormnenti 
yaej would shxko the government to its foundation. Time sod cir- 
6umstaiu;es have connrmod me in this opinion, and I deeply remft 
the probable consequences, not as thev will affect me personally, 
(for I have not long to act on this theatre, and sure I aai that not a 
mail anions; them ran be more anxious to put me aside, than I am 
to sink into liie ^roiouudest retirenient^) but because 1 see under 
popular and fascinating guises, the most diabolical attempts to do* 
atroj the best fabric of human government and happiness that has 
over been presented to the acceptance of m^kind.'n: 

^EngUmdandBoUsnd. t Y oL IV. pp^ 
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An explanation of the means here alluded to as adapted to the 
purpose of extirpating the' influence of these associations is to be 

found in Mr. Jefferson's diary of Cabinet Cousultatiotts, held on 
the 1st and 2nd of August, 1793. From this it appears that five 
propositions were submitted to the ministers of State. The first 
was that a full statement of Genet's conduct be communicated to 
JOUT envoy in France, to be by him laid before the French govern- 
ment—agreed to unanimously. The second, that in that letter his 
recall be reqaired — ^Mr. Jefferson preferring that it should be a 
desire delicately expressed, the other members in favour of a pe- 
remptory demand. Third, that Genet be sent off* — proposed by 
the Secretary of war, but disagreed to by every other. Fourth, to 
write a letter to Genet the same in substance as that to our minis- 
ter in France, and let him know we had applied for his recall. Mr. 
JcJferson was against this, beeauseht thought itwtndd rmder Ctmet 
€9trtmehf aetitfe in hU plan$, wnd endanger cor^shn. But he 
was overruled by the other three gentlemen and the president. 
Fifth, that a publication of the ivhole correspondence, and a sfafc- 
mmt of the proceedings should he made by way of appeal to the 
people. This Mr. Jefferson opposed upon two grounds; first, that 
it would work unpleabuiuiy uLhonie, by increasing the vigour and 
knpmrtanee the defnoeratie society,* which he affirmed had for 
its object solelv the approaching election of Oovernor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and if let alone, would die away after that was over— -by 
makinc: the President appear to be a parttzan — by exposing him to 
the alUicks of anonymous writers, and to a counter appeal which 
Genet would in all prohal)ilitv^ publish. The second, tliat it would 
work unpleasantly abroad, by indisposing the government of 
France, and ^ratif} ing her enemies. He adds— '*the President 
manifestly jndined to the appeal to the people." 

From tms diary it is evident that although these societies were 
just beginning their operations, were considered by the Secretary 
of estate as having but a local object, and an ephemeral existence, 
and had then only been dangerous through their incipient, though 
adautted couiiexion with Genet, the President was earnestly in 
fiivour of on extraordinary appeal to the nation at larger for the 
purpose of counteracting their schemes and influence, and bringing 
them into disesteem, and that Mr. Jefferson when called on for his 
opinion, upon the honour of a man and a minister, dissuaded this 
measure solely upon the i;i (sund of expediency — never intimatini;; a 
scruple on tliat of principle, or alle^infr that it would '*make the 
President the organ of an attack ou liie ii ecdom of discussion, the 

* The origmal and central society of which Mr. Jelferson here speaks, was 

established at Philadelphia, the seat of the i;cfncral government, and in imme- 
diate comiexion with Genet, the 30th May, 1793, about three weeks after 
Genet's arriva) there, and two months before this conference. The affiliated 
and corresponding associations were subsequently organized in concert with 
it, in various cities and towns of the Union. See M«u:ahaU, Vol. Y. p. 426. 
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freedomivf writing, piuuiuj^, and publishiDg"-^ Hm iwtniraMt 
of a '^faction of monocrats in an act of extraordinarj boldnefs." 

Yet afterwards when thej bad extended tbeir ramifications 
throughout the Union, had perseveringly encouraged and justified 
the insolent proceedin2;s of Genet— had stimulated thp malccon- 
tents of western Penns^'lvania into a violent and extending insur- 
rection — ^then, when the President in an ordinary communication 
to Congress, relating its suppression, in alloding (as he was bound 
in tratb and joetice to do) to the canset whkh had excited 
sidd **Iet the people persevere in their affectionate vigilance over 
that precious depository of American happiness, the constitution 
of the United States. And when in the calm moments of reflec- 
tion, thej shall have retraced the origin and progress of the insur- 
rection, let them determine whether it has not been fomented by 
combinations of men, who, careless of consequences, and disre- 
garding the unerring truth that those who rouse cannot always ap- 
pease a civil convttlsiou, have disseminated, from ignorance or 
perversion of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and accusations of the 
whole government," then I say, Mr. Jefferson thought himself 
called on to raise his head from the pillow of philosophical tran- 
quillity, and secretly to reprobate this part of the message to the 
leading member of Congress from the President's own state, and to 
the head of the opposition in that body, as a daring outrage on the 
liberty of speech and of the press, and the ^ross effusion of a mo- 
narchial spirit* Was this consistent with friendship, or hononr, or 
patriotism, or justice, or truth? If he thou^^ht the PresiLlcnt had 
committed an error, and chose to make it the subject of observa- 
tion, he should as a friend have addressed his remarks at once to 
him; and if lie apprehended that his measures were likely to pro- 
dace mischief to the nation, unless instantly counteracted, as a 
good citizen and an honest man he should have appealed openly to 
the people. 

Tne clubs, to preserve the influence and favour of which, he 
was thus sacriiicins: his honour as a friend, and his dutv as a citi- 
zen, in the answer of the Senate to the President's speech, which 
as we have seen is the subject of Mr. Jeiierbori's mingled censure 
and ridicule, are noticed in the following terms— ^*Oar anxiety, 
arinng from the licentious and open resistance to the laws in tne 
Western counties of Pennsylvania, has been increased by the pro- 
ceedings of certain self-created societies relative to the laws and 
administration of the government: proceedings in our apprehension, 
founded in political error, calculated, if not intended, to disor- 
ganize our government, and which, by inspiring delusive ho^es of 
support, have been Instrumental in misleading our citizens in the 
scene of insurrection A motion to the same elect was carried 
aninst the strenuous oppMition of Mr. Madison, by 47 to 45 in 
tne House of Representatives, though through his exertions the 
application of its censure was subsequently restrained to associa* 
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tioM within tiie inflnrgent districto, by the caitiiig vote of the 

speaker. 

AlthoQgh thus shielded bj the frieDds of Mr. Jefferson, the de- 
mocratic societies could not withstnnd the weight of Gen. Wash- 
ington's disapprobation, suppoited as it was by the concurring 
reprehension of the b.'^ishitivc bodies. They lan;;uislie(l underpubiic 
disesteem, and stiu^^ied against popular execratioii, until the suin- 
tter of 1796, whea the overthrow of their prototypes in Frftuce 
end the downfall of Robespierre, put en end to their miechievons 
eiListence. Marshall, in relating the circumstances of their diSBO« 
lution, observes, "not more certain is it that the boldest streams 
mu«t disappear, if the fountains which fed them be emptied, than 
was thi' dissolution of the Democratic Societies of America, when 
the Jacobin Clubs were denouoced bj France."* 

As Mr. Jefferson proceeds to contrast these societieB verr 
fitveurably with that of the Cincinnati, which he reproaches witb 
' ^'carving out for itself hereditary distinctions, lowering over our 
Constitution etemallj, meeting together in all parts of the Union 
periodically with closed door^, accumulating a capital in their 
separate treasury, corresponding secretly and regularly; and of 
which society," he adds, "the very persons denouncing tiie demo- 
crats, are themselves the fathers, founders, and high officers — " it 
will serve to show the sincerity and Justice of the sentiments be 
wasthas instUling through Mr. Madison into the public mind, if 
we refer to the accoant he gave of this same society of Cincinnati 
in the year 1786 to the a!}thor of an article on political and diplo- 
matic economy in a French Encyclopedia.! 

"Having been in America during the period in which this insti- 
tution was formed, and being then in a situation which gave me 
opportunities of seeing it in all its stages, I may venture to give 
M. de Meusnier materials for a succinct history of its origin and 
establishinent. I should write its history in the following lorro. 

"When, on the close of that war, which established the inde- 
pendence of America, its ai iny was about to be disbanded, the olii- 
cers, who, during the course of it, had gone through the most try- 
ing scenes logether, who, by mutual aids and good offices, had 
become dear to one another, felt with great apprehension of mind 
the approach of that moment, which was to separate them, never, 
perhaps, to meet again. They were from different states, and from 
distant parts of the same state. Hazard alone could therefore 
give them but rare and partial occasions of seeing each other. 
They were, of course, to abandon altogether, the hope of ever 
meeting again, or to devise some occasion which might bring them 
teeetiiw* And why not come together on purpose at stated times? 
Would not the trouble of such a journey be greatly overpaid by 
the pleasure of seeing each other again, by the sweetest of all con- 
solations, the talking over the scenes of difficulty and endearment 

♦ Vol. V. p. 602. t Vol. 1. p. 416, et. seq. 
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tliejr had gone thnMigli? Thii, too, wmtid enable thtni to kwnr 

vho of them should succeed in the world, who ihoald be udbuc- 
cessful, and to open the purses of all to every labouring brother. 
This idea was too soothing not to be cherished in conversation. It 
was improved into tliat of a regular association, with an organized 
administration, wiili periodical meetings, general and particular, 
fixed contributions for those who should be in distress, and a badge, 
bj which, not only those who had not had oecanon to become per- 
sonal iv knowO) should be able to recognise one another, bat which 
should be worn by their descendants, to perpetoate among them 
the friendship which had bound their ancestors together. 

"Gen. Washington was, at that moment, oppres<^ed v/ith the ope- 
ration of disband inii; an arm^- which was nut paid, and tiie dilliculty 
ot this uperatiuu was increased, by some two or three states having 
ezpresaed sentiments, which did not indicate a sufllGient attention 
to their payment. He was sometimes present when his officers were 
fashioning in their conversations, their newly proposed society. He 
saw the innocence of its origin, and foresaw no effects less innocent. 
He was at that time writing nis valedictory letter to the states, which 
has been so deservedly applauded by the world. Far from Llanking 
it a moment to multiply the causes of irritation, by thwarting a propo- 
sition which had absolutely no other basis but that of benevolence and 
friendship, he was rather satisfied to find himself aided in his diffi- 
culties by this new incident, which occupied, and at the same time, 
soothed, the minds of his officers* He thought too« that this insti- 
tution would be one instrument the more, for strengthening the 
federal bond, and for ])t oinotiii;; tederal ideas. The institution was 
formed. They incoi poraied into it the officers of the Frencli army 
and navy, by whose sides they had fought, and with whose aid they 
had finally jwevailed.^ 

After stating that Gen. 'Wa8hina;ton accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of the society, (which he held until his death) and mentioning 
the opposition which its supposed tendency to divide the commn- 
nity into distinct orders, soon excited, he |>i (j( eeds. (fj. 418.) 

"The uneasiness excited by this institution, liad very early caught 
the notice of Gen. Washington. Still recollecting all the purity of 
the motiTes which pve it birth, he became sensible that it might 
fMToduce political evils, which the warmth of those motiYes had 
masked. Add to this, that tt was disapproved by the mass of citi- 
zens of the union. This alone, was reason strong enough in a coun- 
try, where the will of the majority is the law, and oiij^ht to be the 
' law. He saw that the objects of the institution were luo li^^lit to be 
opposed to considerations ais serious as these; and that it was be- 
come necessary to annihilate it absolutely. On this, therefore, ho 
waa decided* The first annual meeting at Philadelphia, was now 
at hand; he went to that, determined to exert all his infloence for its 
. aoppression. He proposed it to his fellow officers, and urged it 
with all his powers. It met an opposition which was observed to 
cloud bis face with an anxiety, that the most distressful scenes of 
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the war had scarceljr ever produced. It was canvassed for several 
days, and at length it was no note a doubt what would be ita idti* 
mate fiite. The order was on the point of receiving its annihilation^ 
by the vote of a great majority of ita members. In this moment, 

tneir envoj arrived from France, charged with letters from the 
French oflicers, acceptirif^ \\ \ih cordiality the proposed badges of 
union, with solicitations Irom others, to be received into the order, 
and with notice that their respectable sovereign bad been pleased 
to recogntae it, and to permit his officers to wear ita badges* The 
prospect waa now ehanged. The qocstion asaaroed a new forni. 
After the offer made by them, and accepted by their friends, in 
what words could they clothe a proposition to retract it, which 
would not cover themselves with the reproaches of levity and in- 
gratitude? which would not appear an insult to those whom they 
loved? Federal principles, popular discontent, were considerations, 
whose weight was known ana felt by themselves* Bat woald fo- 
reiniera know and feel them equally? would they ao far acknow- 
h&e their cogency, as to permit, witiiout indignation, the Eagle 
ana Ribbon to be torn from their breasts, by the very hands which 
had placed them there? The idea revolted the whole society. They 
found it necessary then, to preserve so much of their institution as 
might continue to support this foreign branch, while they should 
prune off every other, which would giveotience to their fellow-citi- 
zensj thus aacrificing on each hand, to their friends, and to their 
coontry. 

The society was to retain its existence, its name, its meetings, 

and its charitable funds; but these last were to be deposited with 
their respective legislatures. The order was to be no longer heredi- 
tary. The Eagle and Ribbon were indeed retained, because they 
were worn, and they wished tiiem to be worn, by their friends in a 
conntry where they would not be objects of offi»oce$ but themselTen 
never wore them. They laid them up in their bureaus, with the 
medals of American independence, with those of the trophies they 
had taken, and the battles they had won. But through all the United 
States, no officer is seen to oifend the public eye with a di<^play of 
this badf^e. These changes have tranquillized the Amcncau states. 
Their citizens feel too much interest in the reputation of their oiii- 
cers, and value too much whatever may serve to recall to the me- 
mory of their allies, the moments wherein they formed bat one 
people, not to do justice to the circumstances which prevented the 
total annihilation of the order; and it would be an extreme afflic* 
tion to them, if the domestic reformation which has been found ne- 
cessary, it the censures ot individual writers, or if any other cir- 
cumstance, should discourage the wearing their badge by their 
allies, or lessen its reputation." He then adds, that the above is 
<<a short and true history of the Order of the Cincinnati.*'* 

♦ Soon after Mciipnipr's article on the Cincinnati was published, Mr. Jeffer- 
soa encloseU it to Qea, Washington^ (Vol. IL p. observingi "In a work 
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From this accouai then, we have the grave authority of Mr. Jef- 
ferson himself, for saying, that the &eiety of CincinDati, was 
founded exclusiTety on sentiments of ^'benevolence and friend- 
ship," was "innocent in its origin,'* and as faras its members could 
foresee, **no less innocent in its effects," was considered likelr to 
smooth the "difficulties of disbanding the army, and to strcnaiiien 
the tendencies to union among the states. That as soon as un tore- 
seen objections were entertained towards it by their fellow-citizens, 
<<a great maj i ity" of its members, in confoitottj with the advice of 
Gen. Washington* and in patriotic deference to the sovereignty of 
the public will, resolved on its immediate annihilation. That this 
radical measure was prevented solely by an accidental circum- 
stance, which opposed to it their respect, gratitude, and attachment 
for the French officers, who in compliance with their invitation, and 
by permission of their own government had become members of it 
That, influenced by a desire to comply with the opinions of their 
countryinen, and at the same time to avoid disrespect to their fo« 
reign friends, they pruned off' the hereditary quality, and other 
objectinnahle parts of their institMtion, and preserved only so much 
as mii:;hl support the foreign braiu Ii. Thrit this refonnation satis- 
fied the people ot the United States, wlio felt a pride in tlie estima- 
tion in which the society was held abroad, and would view, with 
^'extreme affliction,*' any evidence of a decline in that flattering 
sentiment. 

This, he sajs* is "the true history," of the society. It docs not 
look like '^carving out for itself her edit ari/ distinctions .'''^ or '''lower- 
ing over the constitution eternally,^^ And as to ''accumulating a 
capital in their separate treasury," he declares the object of that 
design (lor no capital of any consequence ever was accumulated, 
the great majority of the officers having lived and died poor,} was 
to relieve the necessities of their unfortunate associates| ana that 
the funds, should any be collected, were to be placed for that pur- 
pose in the treasuries of the several states. 

As he atiit nis that his ai count to M. de Meusnier was a true his- 
tory, it is hardly necessary to say that the one here given to Mr. 
Madison, could not be any thiii^ but a libel, upon men whose pa- 
triotism, benevolence, friendship and modesty, throughout all its 
stages, he himself had solemnly attested. That he presented the 
genuine account to his French iriend, and put the base one on Mr. 



which is sure of going down to ihe latest posterity, I thonj^ht it material to set 
facts to rights, as much as passible." Then, after stating that his apprehen- 
sions of possible ill consequences from the establishment of such an institution, 
luid been rather increased than diminished by observations he had made in 
Europe; nil of which apprehensions the experience of a very few years proved 
to be uueiiy groundless, he adds, "When the society themselves shall weigh 
the possibility of evil, against the impossibility of any good to proceed from 
this institution, I cannot help hoping they will eradic ate it. Ihimo they ■wish 
tke p^raumence of our govenments, as much, as any individtuU cmnyosing them.** 
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Madison » jou may be inclined to attribute to the pfedoniinanGe of 
familiaiitj over respect* in their intiroacj. But the Uct is* that 
the truth was to be locked up in a foreign library, or to reach few 
American readers, and was intended to minister to no ulterior pur- 
pose. Whereris, the article fabricated for Mr. Madi^^on, was for 
nome consumption; was a thread in that web of misrepresentation 
which he was weaving around the character of Gen. Washington — 
a web of torments — which, if we believe him,* were not leas fierce 
and mighty, tHan those which writhe and swell the figure of Ca- 
noTa^s Hercules^when the distracted demigod— 

" I felt the envenom'd robe, and tore, 

Through pain, up by the roots Thessalian Pine^ 
And Li r has from the top of (Eta threw 
Into tiie Eaboic sea." 

These torments were cruelly inflicted, as they were calmly ^vit- 
nessed, tor the purpose of bringing his own claims . before the peo- 
pie with a better chance of success. 

As this hatred and suspicion of the Cincinnati society were 
evidently spurious and unfounded, you will be the less surprised 
to learn, that the zeal expressed in the same letter, in behalf of 
the democratic societies, "the friends of popular rights," was not 



♦ The pain which these and similar r^landers inflicted on the feelings of Gen. 
Washington, and the remorseless philosophy with which it was contemplated 
by Mr. Jefferson, are thus described by the latter. "The President was muc h 
inflamed; got into one of tlio'^p passions when he rnnnot command himself: 
ran on much on the personal abuse which had been bestowed on him; defied 
any man on earth to produce one single act of his since he had been in the 
government, which was not done on the purest motive?; that he had never re- 
pented but once the having slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that 
was every moment since; that by God he had rather lie in his grave than itt 
his present situation; that he had rather be on his fnrm ihan to be made Empe- 
ror of the world; and yet that they were charging hmi with wanting to be a 
kinr. That that reaedl Preneau sent him three of his papers every day, as if 
he tnou^ht he Would become the distributor of his papers; that he could see in 
this nothing but an impudent design to insult himj be ended in this high tone." 
(Vol. IV. p. 491.) Again, "He adverted to a piece in Frenean's paper; he said 
hi' licspiscd these attacks on him personally" — "He was evidently sore and 
warm, and I took his intention to be, that 1 should inter^se in some way with 
Prenean, perhaps withdraw his appointment as translatmg clerk to my office. 
Bni T will not do it. His paper has saved the constitution." (P. 485.^ 

Not to speak of the indecency of the Secretary of State's thus patronising an 
editor who was abusing and inbuUiug the President daily to his face— devoting 
the labour he owed the government to the purpose of obstructing and reviling 
it — I will only bring to your notice the rule Mr. Jefferson himself laid down 
when he became President, with regard to disatfected empUyei—{Yo\. IV. p. 
99.^ have only requested they would be quiet, and they should be safe; that 
if tneir conscience urges them to take an active and zealous part in opposition, 
it ought also to urge them to reuj e from a post which they could not conscien- 
tiously conduet with fidelity to the trust reposed in them; and on -failure to re- 
tire, I have removed them." The officer who abused and insulted President 
Washington, was to be patronised and encouraged, as "the saviour of the con- 
stitution''— he who shoold oppose Piesident Jdferson, to be removed ais "nn- 
fhithfultobistnisiP 
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the fniit of principle but of interest. At page 345, of his fourth 
TolvDiet it a letter frenk Mr. Jefferson of tne 6th of March, 
in which he declines an invitation to become a member of a soctetj 
whose object was *<to promote civilization and improvement among 
the Indians." In this letter he observes — **I shall not undertake 
to draw a line of demarcation between private associations of 
laudable views and unimposing numbers, and tliose whose magni- 
tude maj rivalise and jeopardise the march of regular government. 
Tet seen a line does exist. I have seen the days — thej were those 
which preceded the Revolution; when even this last and perilous 
engine became necessary: but thejr were da j8 which no man wonld 
wish to see a second time/' He proceeds to deprecate stsch asso- 
ciations upon the ground of their being bad and prolitic examples, 
of being "wheels within a wheel/' and by reference to the excesses 
perpetrated bj the Jacobin Clubs oi Fiance. 

It would appear therefore that while Mr. Jefferson felt called on 
<'as a wood citizen'^ to discourage a society instituted for the pur- 
pose of ''promoting civilization and improvement among the In- 
dian?,'* as setting a darif^erous example, and tending "to rivalise 
and jeo});irdise the march ot regular government — " he pronounced 
Gen. \V abhington guilty ot *'an inexcusable aggression on popular 
rights," when he discountenanced in terms of anxious patriotism 
and considerate dignity, the proceedim of organizea political 
clubs* which had nearly involved us in foreign war, in opposition 
to "the march of regular government," and had» as he and his 
whole Cabinet believed, and as a majority of the members of the 
legislature declared, fomented a formidable domestic insurrection. 

Since, of his contradic tory opinions on tliis subject, those ex- 
pressed in his letter to Mr. Morse, are said to be coiidcimlioua, 
the natural and melancholy conclusion is, that the fiUse and scan- 
dalous ones again fall to the share of Mr. Madison. 

But to go on with his letter of December, 1794. After attempt- 
ing to separate these st'cieties from their proceedings, affecting "to 
put out of sight the persons" whose confessed misdetneanours he 
calls misbehaviour, he proceeds to affirm that the President's allu- 
sion to them was generally and justly considered ''an abstract at- 
tempt on the natural and constitutional rights of the people." 

Tne injustice of these expressions is much more conspicuous 
than their meaning. What is <<an abstract attempt," on a practi- 
cal subject — or on any subject? But a more important question 
is, what sense nf cqnity was Mr. Jefterson guided by, when he pro- 
nounced the societies innocent, in spite of practical guilt, and (ien. 
Washington guilty, in spite of practical innocence? Is this judg- 
ing the tree by its fruits, or men bv their works? 

It may be here observed, that wnilein his letters to Gen. Wash- 
ington of May the 14th and September the 7tb, 1794, and that of 
June the 19th, 1796, the last, it appears, he ever wrote him, he 
was humbugging that confiding friend^ that kind benefactor, that 



illnfltrious patriot, with profeBBions of undimin^alied attachment for 

him, unabated love for retirement and repugnance to politics — 
with such expressions as "I cherish tranquillity too much to suffer 
political things to enter my mind at all," "it is a great pleasure to 
me to retain the esteem and approbation of the President," **I put 
away this disgusting dish ot old fragments, and talk to jou about 
my peas and clover," witb ««the Albanj pea"— "the hog pea** — 
"tae true winter vetch**— "the Carolina drill**— and "the Scotch 
threshing machiiu he was collecting from "an extensive circle of 
obeenration and information," and transmitting to the head of the 
opposition in Congress, the most unjust and poisonous opinions 
that could possibly be fabricated of the President's ciiaracter and 
conduct. This would of itself haye furnished cause suiiicient for 
Gen. Lee, or any other sincere friend of the President, to fmt him 
on his guard* to open his eyes to the ambush from which this pre- 
tended friend and philosopher was secretly wounding him — where 
too his ereat and patriotic soul felt injurj the most acutely— in the 
loye and confidence of his country.* 

The next subject of crimination against Gen. W ashington, i:t o\v3 
out of that which has been considered the second in importance 
and advantage among the measures of his administration, viz: the 
suppression of the western insurrection. As br the first, his pro- 
clamation of neutralitj, he ^ve a just and independent directioa 
to our character as a nation, and averted the calamities of foreign 
war, 80 by his repression of this extravagant rebellion, he confirm- 
ed the power of our institutions at home, and saved us from the 

- horrors of civil bloodshed. To form a correct estimate of this cen- 
sure, it will be necessary to attend to a fair and unprejudiced 
account of that event in our history which is taken from Marahall*B 
life of Washington,! and is confirmed in every particular by Ram- 
say in his history of the United States.^ 

From these authorities it appears, that when in the year 1791 it 
was found that the revenue arising from duties which bad been laid 

[♦ Lest any one should suspect that the political activity of Mr. Jefferson at 

- this period is exaggerated in the text — seeing how opposite such conduct was 
to his invariable declarations to friend and foe — I v ill cite from the reference 
in the last note the following scrap. "It is certain that Monticello was in this 
(1794) and the two succeeding years, the head-quarters of those opposed to 
the federal policy, and that few measures of the republican party in Congress 
were undertaken without his advice or concurrence He even had an agency 
m directing the attacks of the opposition journals; aiui manuscript draughts, 
bills, resolutions and reports, prepared by him about that period, are yet ex- 
hibited by those who are curious in autographs, or in the politicnl history of 
the times. Some of the members of Congress from Virginia, Kentucky and 
the Southern States were hi.s intimate friends; and with a piart of these he 
communicated not only by letter, but also by a personal intercourse during 
the summer on their vmts to the watering places in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Among his most frequent visiters were Mr. MadisoD, Mr. Mtmroe 
and Mr. Giles."] 

t Vol. V. pp. 286 to 93, and 575 to 90. t Vol. III. pp. 74, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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on imported articles, though carried to the highest productive limit, 
would not be safficient to dischai^ the current expenses of the 
government, and maintain the public credit, it was proposed bj the 
exeevtiye tint a duty should be laid on spirits distilled within tiie 
United States. This proposition was resisted bj the opposition in 
Congress, as an excise law, odious in name and oppressive in cha> 
racter- — and as a substitute for it, that party recommended a stamp 
act. The bill, however, for laying a duty on domestic spirits pass- 
ed into a law by a vote of 35 to 21, in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by a more decided majority in the Senate. 

The opposition it encountered in Congress was soon distributed 
through various parts of the Union, and took root with peculiar 
strength and tenacity in the tramontane counties of Pennsylvania! 
a district, the inhabitants of which had manifested n general dis- 
like to the constitution under tlie authority of which the obnoxious 
duty was imposed. It advanced through all the stages of seditious 
violence — from loud diacoiiteiit to frequent acts of treason, and 
from these to open and eeneral insurrection. Marshall thus de- 
scribes these outrages and the conduct of the government on this 
critical occasion. 

*'0n the part nf the Kxecntivc, this open defiance of the laws, 
and of the authority of the government, was believed imperiously 
to require that the stren"j:th and elliracv of those laws should be 
tried. Against the perpeUalord of some of the outrages which 

had been committed, bills of indictment had been found in the 
courts of the United States, upon which process was directed to 
iiitte; and at the same time process was also issued against a 

great number of noncomplying distillers. Charging himself with 
the service of these processes, the marshal repaired in person to 
the country which was the scene of these disorders. On the 15th 
of July (1794) while employed in the execution of his duty, he 
was beset on the road bj a body of armed men, who fired on him, 
bttt fortunately did him no personal injury. At day break the 
ensuing morning, a party attacked the house of Gen. Nevil, the 
inspector; but he defended himself resolutely, and oblip;ed the 
assailants to retreat. Knowing; well that this attack had been pre- 
concerted, and consequently apprehending that it would be re- 
peated, he applied to the miiitia ollicers and magistrates of the 
county for protection. The answer was, that owing to the too 
general combination of the people to oppose the revenue system^ 
Sie laws coald not be executed so as to afford him protection: that 
should the pom comitaius be ordered out to support the civil 
authority, few coiild be got that were not of the party of rioterf?. 
On the succeedinii; day, tlie insurgents re-assembled to the number 
of about 500, to renew their attack on the house of the inspector. 
On finding that no protection could be aili>rded by the civil authori* 
tr, he applied to the commanding officer at Fort Pitt» and had 
obtained a detachment of eleven men from that garrison, who were 
5 
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ioiaed by Major Kirkpatrick. Successful resistauce to so great a 
force being obnouslj impnictieable, a parley took pUce, at wludi 
the Bisaibuits, after requiring that the inspector and all his paperi* 

should be delivered upi demanded that the party in the house 

should march out and 2;roTin(l their arms. This being refused the 
parley terminated and tlie assault commenced. The action lasted 
until the assaikuit^ set fire to several adjacent buildings, the heat 
from which was so intense, tiiat tiie iiouse couid he no longer occu- 
pied. From this cause^ and from the apprehension that the fire 
would soon be communicated to the main building, Major Kirk- 
patrick and his party surrendered themselves. The marshal and 
Col. Pressly Ncvil were seized on their way tn Gon. Nevil's house, 
and detained until two the next morning. The marshal, espe- 
cially, was treated with extreme rudene?8. His life was frequently 
threatened, and was probably saved by the inteiposilioa oi some 
leading characters wno poMefted more humanity, or more pru- 
dence than those with whom they were aisoclated. He could onljr 
obtain his safety or liberty by entering into a solemn engegementr 
which was guaranteed by Col. Ncvil, to serve no more process on 
the western side of the Alleghany Mountains. The marshal and 
inspector havin^; both retired to Pittsburg, the insurgents deputed 
two of their body, uue of whom was a justice of the peace, to de- 
mand that the former should surrender all his process, and that 
the tatter should resten his office: threatening in case of refusal to 
attack the place, and seize their persons. These demands were 
not acceded to; but Pittsburg affording no security, these officers 
escaped from the dangers which threatened them, by descending 
the Ohio, after which, they found their way by a circuitous route 
to the seat of government. The perpetrators of these treasonable 
practices would, of course, be desirous to ascertain their strengths 
and to discover any latent enemies who might remain unsuspected 
in the bosom of the disaffected country. To obtain this inrormar 
tion, the mail from Pittsburg to Philadelphia was stopped by armed 
men, who cut it open, and took out the letters it contained. In 
some oi these letters, a direct disapprobation of the violent mea- 
sures which had been adopted was openly avowed^ and in others 
expressions were used which indicated unfriendly dispositions to- 
wards them. Upon acquirine this intelligence, delegates were 
deputed from the town of Washington to Pittsburg where the 
writers of the offensive letters resided, to demand the banishment 
of the offenders. A prompt obedience to thi«' demand was un- 
avoidable, and the inhabitants of Pittsburg, who were convened on 
the occasion, engaged to attend a general meeting of the people, 
who were to assemble the next day at Braddock's held, in order to 
carry into eflect such further measures as might be denned advlsa- 

• "The inspaetor had lefl the house and secreted himself— the demand of 
the papers was aooeded to."— iy«t« MankaU. 
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ble, with respect to the exeue anditi aitvocatei. Hmj tlio deter- 
mined to elect delegates to a convention which was to meet on the 

14th of August, at Parkinson's ferry. The avowed motives to 
these outrages were to compel the resi[rnrition of all oOiccrs en- 
gaged in the collection of the duties on distilled spirits^ to with 
stand by ioice of arms tlie autiiorit^ of the United States, and 
tberdif to extort a repeal of the law imposing: those duties, and an 
alteration in the conduct of government .AJidavito attesting this 
serious state of things were laid before the Executive. The oppo- 
sition had now progressed to a point which seemed to forbid the 
continuance of a temporising system. The eftbrts at conciliation, 
which, for more than three years the government had persisted to 
make, and Uie alterations repeatedly introduced into the act, for 
the purpose of rendering it less exceptionable, instead of dinunish* 
mg the arrogance of those who opposed their will to the sense of 
the nation, had drawn forth sentiments indicative of desisns much 
deeper than the evasion of a single act. The execution of the laws 
had at length been resisted by open force, and a determination to 
persevere m these measures was unequivocally manifested. To 
the government was presented the alternative of subduing, or of 
snbnutting to, this resistance. The act of Congress which pro- 
vided for calling forth the militia **to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invamons,'' required as a 
prerequisite to the exercise of this power, **that an associate justice, 
or the judge of the district, should certify that the laws of the 
United States were opposed, or tlieir execution obstructed, by com- 
binations too powerful to be suppressed bj the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals.'' In 
the same act it was provided, *«that if the militia of the Stete where 
such combinations may happen, shall refuse, or be insufficient to 
suppress the same, the President may employ the militia of other 
states." Bv the unanimous advice of the cabinet, the evidence 
which had been transmitted to the President was laid belore one 
of the associate justices, who gave the certificate, which enabled 
the chief magistrate to emplo/ the militia in aid of the civil 
power.'' 

After relating the deliberations of the Cabinet on the amount of 

force and mode of proceeding, advisable on the occasion, stating 
that Gen. Mifilin, the governor of Pennsylvania, w hen consulted, 
was of opinion that the militia of his state would not be competent 
to the object of putting down the insurgents^ that the President 
issued one proclamation, recapitalating the steps that had been 
taken bj the insur|ento in violation of the law, and bj the govern- 
ment in support of it; and requiring the insui^gents to "disperse and 
retire peaceably to their homes, on or before the first of^ Septem- 
ber;" that a requisition was made on the governors of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virn;inia, for quotas of militia to com- 
pose an arm J of la,GOO men, in tKe hope that the greatness of the 
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force would prevent bloodlMi that a cl«p«tation consisting of 
Judge Yates of the superior court, Mr. Ross, a senator from Penn- 
Bjlvania and a gentleraaa of great popularity in the disaffected 
country, and the Attorney-General of the United States, also a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, were despatched by Gen. Washington to 
cffbr to the insurgents a general ftmnesty upon the sole cooditioii 
of future submission to the laws; and that at the request of the ex- 
ecutive, and for the purpose of giving success to this last effort, to 
avoid the employment of military force; the governor of Pennsyl- 
yania appointed commissioners to act in concert with these depu- 
ties; that this last effort at conciliation wa« unavailing; that the 
insurseuts proceeded in their outrageous spiiit, and in extendins 
tiie circle oi resittaiiee Into the neighbouring states of MarjUud and 
yiiniitii/--that the President issued a second proclamatioii on tlie 
29tE September, describing to the public, the "obstinate and p^- 
verse spirit," in which the lenient propositions of the government 
had been received, and declaring his fixed determination to do his 
duty, to see the laws faithfully executed, and to bring the refrac- 
tory to obedience^ that the command of the expedition was con- 
fared on Governor Lee of Virginia, and that the governors of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey commanded under him the militia of 
their respective states, and that the President in person visited the 
two divisions of the party at Cumberland and Bedford. ISIar^hall 
thus proceeds: "From Cumberland and Bedford the army marched 
ill two divisions into the country of the insurgents. As had been 
iuresecQ, the greatness ol tiie force prevented the eifusiun of blood. 
The disaffected did not assemble in arms. Several of the leaders 
who had refosed to give assurances of future submission to |he 
laws, were seized, and some of them detained for legal proseeu- 
tion. A Mr. Bradford, T^•ho, in the latter stages of the in<5urrec- 
tion, had manifi'^ted peculiar violence, and had openly advocated 
an appeal to ai ms, made hi** escape into the territories of Spain. 
But although no diiecl and open uppositiou was. made, the spiriluf 
insurrection was by no means attbdued. A sour and malignant 
temper displayed itself, which indicated but too plainly that the 
disposition to resist, had only sunk under the presence of the great 
military force brought into the country, but would rise again, 
should that ftuce be suddenly removed. Tt was therefore thought 
advisable to station for the winter, a detachment, to be commanded 
by Major Gen. Morgan, in the centre of the disaffected countr/. 
Thus without shedding a drop of blood,* did the prudent vigour of 
the Executive, terminate an insurrection which, at one time, threat- 
ened to Bbake the government of the United States to its founda* 
tion." 

Here we see from two historians, whose narrations concur, and 

• "Two persons who were convicted o£ treason, received pardon." 
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have never been conteeied, that what Mr. Mfenon chete to call 
^'tranaactions agaiDst the excise law$'' and to represent as having 
been "nothing more than riotous," was real! j an avowed and armed 

opposition to the executive, legislative, and jinlicial authority of the 
United States. That it had existed tor more than three years, and 
had been persevered in, in spite of the tender consideration of the 
l^islature, and the patriotic forbearance of the executive^ and had 
aoVanced from an organized disobedience of the law, to a military 
attack upon its officers. That one detachment of the insurgents 
hafl seized and violated the public mail, on its route to the seat of 
government J that another had waylaid and shot at a civil officer in 
the execution of his duty; that a third had laid siege to the house 
of tlie inspector, and forced a detacliment of the United States' 
troopa to sarrender at discretion; tlut from intimidating particular 
agents of eovemroent, they had proceeded to exnel from tteir hones 
and banish from their country, iKHlies of |ieaceaMe, orderly citizenai 
that they had rejected all terms of conciliation, and openly pro- 
claimed their determination to control the national legislature by 
milltai y force. 

it lb impossible to suppose that Mr. Jefferson could iiave been 
u;Dorant of the outrages of these deluded people, and of their in- 
fiimous leaders; for, independently of their alarming notoriety, they 
took place in the interval between December, 1791, and Septem- 
ber, 1794, during all but nine months of which term he was at the 
head of Gen. Washino^fon's cabinet. Nor roiild he be ignorant, that 
of this strong and turbulent district, thus obstinate in resistance, 
and determined on violence, the military population had been esti- 
mated at 16,000 men* and the fighting toree ready for the field, at 
7,000$ a force about three times as great as tiiat with which a feeble 
but ardent adventurer, gained the victory of Preston Pans; about 
twice the number of the army with which he won the action at Fal- 
kirk, and fought the desperate battle of Cullodon; after having 
taken Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, and Manchester; and, pene- 
trating from the remotest parts of Scotland, to within a hundred 
miles of London^ had thrown an old and powerful kingdomr into 
consternation.* 

Mr. Jefferson must have known likewise, that the governor of 
Pennsylvania had formally announced to the president, tlie inade- 
quacy of the well-aftectcd militia of that state, to subdue this revolt; 
that the condition attaclied to the act, empowering the government 
to call forth the militia of the states to quell insurrections, had been 
complied with, and that it was of a nature which, while it proved 
the existence of the insurrection, proved also that it was the duty 
of the executive to suppress it. He admits too, that ''there was 
iudeed a meeting to consult about a separation." Yet with all these 
treasonable acts and designs— this array of force and violence of 

* SmoUet, Book n. Chqp.a 
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gpirit, in oppofttion to a law which he allows was^ eonstitntioMly 

and to a government in the first years of its establishment, he has 

the injustice to heap this ridicule and execration on the lawful, 
moderate, and beneficial conduct of his own and his country's 
friend. 

He goes on to assert, that although the excise law was admitted 
bj the constitution, it was <*an infernal law," discoverine his dis- 

Siised but real disrespect for that instmmenti and to affirm that 
e culpable Interference of the executlTe with the '^transactions 
and riots" in Western Pennsylvania would load to a di^^snlution of 
the TTnion. He then adds a piece of information, which besides its 
striking conlormity with truth, reflects an interesting; li;^ht on his 
own history. He declares notwithstanding the weii kuown facts 
that some of the leaders of the insurrection had submitted, that 
others had been sazed, and that one, the most obnoxious to punish- 
ment, had effected his escape into the territories of Spain, and that 
the authority of the law had been completely restored throughout 
the disaffected country — notwithstanding these stubborn facts — he 
assures Mr. Madison that from what he could learn, **altlKnj;5h the 
western people let the militia armj^ pass quietly, thej were objects 
of their laughter not of their fear: and could have been cut on by 
one thousand men in a thousand places in the Alleghany moun- 
tains." Now who ever believes this may very reasonably infer 
that, when he as governor of Vlrojinia, allowed Arnold with a force 
amounting to less than one thousand men* to take possession of the 
capital of that state — at that time the strongest, as it was the 
soundest and most warlike in the Union — and to destroy or carry 
off the fmblic stores in ito neighbourhood, it was laughter not fear^ 
which prevented Mr. Jefferson from cutting him off, and which per- 
mitted that traitor with a rope about his neck, after calling in his 
undisturbed detachments, to retire as he had advanced, by a march 
of twentj-five miles, in safety to his ships. And upon the same 
principle it may be supposed, when Tarleton with a few dragoons 
penetrated 80 miles higher up the country, and dislodged Mr. Jef- 
rerwm from MonticellOt that instead of escaping in a paroxysm of 
fright, as was generally believedt he really went off in a fit of 
laughter!" 

I'he idea of censurinE: tlie crnploYment of force because it wan in 
daoger of being cut oft" by tfu' insurgents, of reprobating the expe- 
dition as improper, and ridiculing it as insuiiicient, must its 
felicity engage your attention, while it furnishes one of die many 
examples left by Mr. Jelferson, of the weakness of his reason when 
opposed by his passions. It is placed in bolder relief by his asser- 
tion that the confidence of the in^ur^ents and their detestation of 
the law and of the i^ovet timent had all been increased by this un- 
righteous act of Gen. W ashiogton; and also by the fact that at the 

• Manhall, Vol IV. p, 
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very time he was writing this letter to Mr. MadiMn^ he knew that 

Gen. Morgan with a detachment of the militia force was safeljr en- 
camped in the midst of the insurgents, and keeping them in awe 
and order.* 

it is woi Uiy of remark loo, ia reference to this part of his letter, 
that the very man who was the acknowledged mther of the per- 
petual embar^ laWtand thexhtef magistrate who enforced its provi- 
sions, bj which our revenue from customs was completely-annihi* 
lated — IS the one M ho denounced the excise law as "an infernal 
one^" and protested that the power of enacting it granted by the 
constitution was a vice in that charter. 

His letter proceeds — "1 expected to have seen some justification 
of arming one part of society against another-mf declaring a civil 
war the moment before the meeting of that body which has the aole 
^ right of declaring war.'' This passage it is impossible to consider 
without wonder. Here is a man of ^^reat repiif ation for talents and 
learning, of ripe experience, of long acquaintance with slate affairs, 
who had been governor of Virginia at a time when that station was 
supposed to require public spirit and abilities, had been member of 
the Kevelutionanr Congress, envoy to France, and chief of a Cabi- 
net over which Washington presided, and of which Hamilton was 
a member, gravely writing nonsense, which would disgrace the 
quibble of a county court attorney. TTe not only calls the employ- 
ment of military force, in obedience to an act of congress, and to 
the president's oath of office, for the purpose of executing a consti- 
tutional law and preventing the dissolution oi the Union — "the 
arming of one part of society against another," but accuses the 
president of havin^ declared a civil war, and of havine thereby 
illegally forestalled congress, which had alone the rig^t m making 
that dpclaration. 

In the first place it may be asked who ever heard of such a thing 
before as the declaration of a civil war? War has hitherto been 
declared by one sovereignty against another, by independent 
powers. In our first war with Great Britain there was no decla- 
ration of war on either side. In our second, there was a declara- 
tion on both sides— because in the first case the war was a civil 
one, a contest between portions of the same sovereigntyj and in the 
second the parties were two separate and independent nations. In 
short, a declaration of war has always been understood to be an 
appeal to the great family of nations, in justification of a resort to 
the trial of arms, by one of its members, against another. It fol- 

(♦ Mr. Tucker says (Vol. 1. p. 487,^) "the ease with which this open resist* 

ancc to the laws was queUed, aiTordea matter of triumph and congratulation 
to the friends of the adminislratiuu, for the prudence and humaaity of their 
course, and of censure on the part of the opposition for the vain narade and 
unnecrs'^^ary cxpens^e of a force so di proportionate to the occasion. ' Thus it 
would seem that Mr. Jefferson diHered from all parties in deeming the forces 
of the goventment as fit only to be an ofeject of laughter to the insitrgeate.] 
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lows as a corollarj from tlus proposition tlcit had war been declared 
acaiiifit the insurgents, it would ipso facto, have removed all cause 

of complaint against them. For if they were proper objects of a 
declaration of war by our government, they were independent of 
the United States, and the excise law could have been no more 
binding on them than on the people of France or England. 

But overlooking for a moment this absurdity, and admitting that 
the President had thus violated the exclusive right of the Legisia* 
ture, let us see how Congress, if not forestall would have 
managed a declaration of war in this case. Was Mr. Madison the 
leading delegate from Virginia and the most accomplished debater 
in the House of Representatives, to have risen in his place, gravely 



western district of Virginia was in a state of open insurrection, and 
solemnly required them to declare war against it? Was his col- 

leagUOy who represented the disturbed district, to second or oppose 
ih\9> motion? If the first, what became of the right of instruction, 
the reality of representation,* if the second, would not war have 
been to be declared against the honourable gentleman himself? 
Were the members from Peunsvlvania to insist that the delega- 
tions from Massachusetts, New York and Carolina, should declare 
war against their states and were the Representatives from Mary- 
land to demand of Congress a similar favour? Is it not lamentable 
that such stut^' as this should have been addressed by the S(t<^e of 
AlonticpJlo to tlie Sage of MontpeUier, for the purpose of effacing 
from I he miiids of the American |)eople a junt sense of the wisdom 
and patriotism of Washington and Hamiliuu^ and is it not yet mure 
80, tnat it should have had that effect? 

I had hoped this letter would contain all I have to say in refer- 
ence to Mr. Jefferson's statements and cavils, respecting the cha- 
racter of the Wo?tern iTi^urrection and the policy of its suppression. 
But 1 Und til'' subject, and I fear you will, as toilsome and exten- 
sive as the broiul chain of mountains along which the disturbance 
took place. Tiie conclusion of one branch of it is only the begin- 
ning of another, and while expecting rest, we are called on for 
further labour. However, as we may be said to have overpassed 
the crest of the (>rincipal ridge, we may reasonably expect to clear 
the whole range in the next fetter. 



announced to the delegations 
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LETTER Ul 

If, as Mr. Jefferson seems to have required, Gen. Washington^ 
after Congress had passed a law empowering him to employ the 
militarj force of the country, prescribing the condition and defin- 
ing the emergency which were to render its employ inent proper— 
if after fliHi condition ind ikh emergency had been legal I j ascer- 
' ittned to have arisen, he had declined refMirtiog to the means of 
restoring the suspended action of the laws, and turning round upon 
Congress had said lie could not think of thus delating war when 
they alone had the power of doino; it, it is not easy to determine 
whetlier iie would have been more liable to ridicule or punishment, 
more likely to provoke contempt or impeachment: either of which 
wonld have rendered less expedient the course of duplicity and 
injnstiee that with respect to him, Mr. Jefferson had then entered 
ii|>on, and which, as you will perceive, with various windings and 
shiftings he pursued to the entf of his life. 

The broad insinuation which succeeds — that in his speech just 
delivered to Congress, he had uttered falsehoods — "the fables in 
the speech," though more indecent is not more unjust than tlie 
observations which have been already noticed. Taken in eoanez- 
ioD widi them, it fully subetantiates the complaint of Gen. Wasfa- 
ingtCAy **tliat every act of his adminstration had been tortured, and 
the grossest and most invidious misrepresentations of them made in 
such exaggerated and indecent terms, as could scarcely be applied 
to a Nero." 

To this complaint, the eftusion of a strong and heroic mind, tor- 
tured by the unseen stingy of calumny and ingratitude, Mr. Jeffer- 
son taw fit to make no reply* Gen* Washington, he discovered, 

though aware of the injuries aimed at him, was far from suspecting 
the hand by which they were dealt, and though warned by his 
faithful friend Gen. Lee, refused to admit a suspicion which might 
be unfounded, and would in that case be ungenerous. He saw, 
that insteaiL ot withdrawins his confidence he had actually renewed 
its expression, and in proof of it had revealed the flnbstanca of the 
information which had been conveyed to him — ^that like Alexander, 
he showed the accusation while he swallowed the draught In this 
lAood of magnanimity, so congenial to a soul of dignity and honour, 
and so likely to extinn-uish every rising suspicion, he sagaciously 
detci mined to leave him; forbearing to disturb a temper of mind, 
which, by opposing unguarded generosity to collected guile, was 
so favourable to the success of his machinations, or to commit him« 
self, in reference to the' unheeded warning of Gen. Lee, by any 
6 
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thing more specific than cuutse and irresponsible abuse ui it» 
author. 

It cannot escape jonr obseiration, that this officer's character 
and feelings were» as well as the President's, deeply implicated in 

the censures and sarcasms thus levelled against thf^ Western 
Expedition — an injustice, M'hich, by reference to a letter to Mr. 
Giles, it seems was repeated for the edification of members in the 
next Congress. Mr, Giles, like Mr. Madison, was a delegate from 
the Fresident'fl own State, fof which Gen. I«ee also was a citiEett) 
was second only to Mr. Madison in skill and eloquence as a 
debater, and was second to no man in violence of opposition; of 
ardent temper, and as deeply tainted witfi the doctrines of revolu- 
tionary France, as she was with cruelty at home and rapacity 
abroad. To him, Mr. Jeft'erson, speaking; of this expedition, says 
(\ oi. lii. p. 318,) it was got up "to quell the pretended iiisuirec- 
tion in the west, and to march against men at &etr ploughs." 

Now even if Gen. Lee was, or ought to have been so mnck of a 
stoic as to be indifferent on his own account to this disparagement, 
to which Mr. Jefferson's place in the confidence of the President 
added \s eight, he may be supposed to have felt, and may be par- 
doned for the feeling, dissatisfied, somewhat on account of his 
friends and associates— of Gen. Washington, who distinguished 
him, though the youngest in roTolationary rank among the general 
officers employed, by conferring on him the chief command— of 
Gen. Hamilton, who earnestly concurred in that 8electton«>-4>f Gen* 
Morgan, the hero of Quebec, of Saratoga, and the Cowpen?, the 
Ney of the West, *the bravest of our brave' — who had from mo- 
tives of patriotism and personal esteem, consented to serve iiiuier 
him on tne occasion — of the Governors of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, who had buried their sense of existing equality and former 
precedence, in deference to the choice of the President and the 
demands of the crisis — of Gen. Smith, a distinguished revolutionary 
officer — in short, of the whole army, thus described to the "Repre- 
sentatives of the nation, as the puppets of a silly and useless exhi- 
bition ot military force, and the instruments of a criminal com- 
mencement of civil war. 

As after this waste of absurdity and slander it will probabir 
gratify you to contemplate subjects of good sense and tmtn,! shaft 
here introduce a public letter, addressed to Gen. Lee, 1^ Gea. 
Washington, on occasion of his rcturnino fo the seat of {rovernroent 
after reviewing the army at Cumberland and Bedford, which 
exlijbits in the clearest light, his tenderness for civil rights, his 
parity of purpose, and his scrupulous respect for the laws of his 
country — and also the opnion he entertained of the motives and 
conduct of the body of citizens who were engaged in this import* 
ant and successfol enterprise. 
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United Staieif (Bedford,) October ir94. 

*'To Henry Lee, Esq. , 

Commander-in-Chierof the MUitiAannj on its mareh against 
the insnrgiettts In certain western counties of PennsjWania. 

Sir, — Beiniz: about to return to the seat of government, I cannot 
take my departure without coiiveyiug through you to the Army 
uider your command, the^erj high sense I entertain of the enliriit* 
eoed and patriotic zeal for uie constitution and the laws, Wmch 
has led them cheerfuUr to quit their families and homes, and the 
comforts of private life, to undertake and thus far to pf^rform a 
long and fati^^uing march— and to encounter and endure the hard- 
ships and privations of a uiiliiary life. Their conduct hitherto 
aiiurds a lull assurance that tiieir jperseveraiice will be equal to 
their seal* and that thej will contmue to perform with alacri^ 
whateyer the full accomplishment of the object of theur march shall 
render necessary. 

"No citizens of the United States can ever be engaged in a ser- 
vice more im]>nrtant to their country. It is nothing: less than to 
consolidate and preserve the blessings of that revolution which, at 
much expense ui bluod and treasure, coustituted us a free aud iu- 
dependent nation. It is to give to the world an illustrious example 
of the utmost consequence to the cause of mankind. I experience 
•heartfelt satisfaction in the con?iction that the conduct of the 
troops throughout, ^vill be in every respect answerable to the good- 
ness of the cause and the tiKii^nitude of the stake. 

*'There is but one point on which I think it proper to add a 
special recomnieudation. It is this, that every oilicer and soldier 
will constantly bear in mind that he comes to support the laws, 
and that it would be peculiarly unbecoming in him to be in any 
way the infractor of them— >tbat the essential principles of free 
government confine the province of the military when called forth 
on such occasions, to these two objects. 

••First — to combat and subdue all who may be found in arms, iii 
oppusitiuu to tlie national will and authority. 

''Secondly— to aid and support the civil magistrate in bringing 
•fenders to justice^ The dispensation of this justice belongs to 
the civil magistrate; and let it ever be our pride and our giorft 
to leave the sacred deposite there, unviolated. 

Convey to my fellow-citi/ens in arms ray warm acknowledge- 
ments for the readiness witli which they have hitherto seconded 
me in the most delicate and momentous duty the chief magistrate 
of a free people can have to perform; and add my aflectionate 
wishes for their health, comfort and success. Could my further 
presence with them have been necessary, or compatible with my 
civil duties, at a period when the approaching commencement of a 
session of Congress peculiarly urges me to return to the seat of 
government, it would not have been withheld, In leaving them, I 
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hav* Im ngret* m I know I cwnmiitlmn ts an able mi fiaMil 

direction, and that this direction will be ably and fidthfiilljaeeeBd- 
ed bjalL 

It will illustrate this manoeuvre of Mr. JeiVersou, in hostility to 
Gen. Washington's reputation and policy, to bring into yiew faia 
own proceedings, in relation to the ftmouB conspiracy of Dorr. Aa 
a preliminary to this comparison, it ie to be observed that with 
regard to this individual, as to every other with whom his interests 
came into real or imaginary rivaUhip, we shall find his !an2;«a«;e 
double-tongued, and his conduct insincere. You need not be 
reminded tliat they were competitors for the presidency, in an 
election, which after many ballotinffs in the Hoeae of Representa* 
tires, terminated in the choice of Mr. Jelferm* In his «Apmw» 
(Vol. lY. p. 520,) under the date of Jannary S6th, 1804, he says, «I 
had never seen Col. Burr, till he came as a member of Senate. His 
conduct very soon inspired me with distrust. I habitually cau- 
tioned Mr. Madison against trusting him too much. I saw after- 
wards, that under Gen. Washington's and Mr. Adams' administra- 
tions, whenever a great military appointment or a diplomatic one 
was to be nMde, he came post to Philadelphia to show himself> and 
in fact that he was always at market, if they had wanted him. He 
was indeed told by Dayton, in 1800, that he might be Secretary at 
War; but this bid was too late. Hi** election as Vice President 
was then foreseen. With these impressions of Col. Burr, there 
never had been any intimacy between us, and but little associa- 
tion.» 

Thete inqnttdwu, it would thus appear, had been conceived aa 
far back as Gen. Washington's first administration, and had coo* 
tinued through that of Mr. Adams: Mr. Jefferson all this time dis- 
trusting Burr's character, and from an opinion that he was desti- 
tute of principle, a\ oiding his society. This, it must be confessed, 
is a lofty and disdaiului attitude. On the reverse of the medal, 
however, wie shall see him prostrate, and ppofase in expressing the 
fimdest esteem and warmest respect for this ssme marketabie per- 
sonsge, after the commencement, and down to the temunatioB of 
the very period assigned for the existence of his suspicious aver- 
sion. In a letter of the 17th June, 1797, froiai the seat of n;overn-' 
ment, Mr. Jefferson, then Vice President, thus wrote to Col. Burr, 
(Vol. 111. p. 356.) "Dear Sir, — The newspapers give so minutely 
what is passing in congress, that nothing in cletail can be wanting 
for your information. Perhaps, however, some general view of oar 
sitnation and prospects, since joa left us, may not be unacceptable. 
Jit any rate, it will •^ivc me an opportunity of recalling myself to 
your memory, and of fvldrncinf^ mj/ esteem, for you After enter- 
taining this estimable correspondent, with his favourite topics, abitse 

4 

* In MSS. 
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of the part J opposed to their common scheme of ainbitiun, and with 
taunts and slander against Gen. Washington, he cuiicludes, — <'I 
am, with great and nncere eiteem^ dear sir, your friend and eer- 
Tant." 

On the 15th of December, 1800, when he supposed that the elec- 
toral colleges had returned himself President, and Hurr Vice Presi- 
dent, he thus pours lorth congratulations and compliments to the 
person whom he professes to have considered deficient in integrity, 
and unworthy of trust, evincing at the same time his respect for 
iraih, and for the people to whoie confidence he owed his imagined 
trinmph. (Vol. III. p. 445.) <' While I mostcongratalate jou, my 
dear sir, on the fssne of this contest, because it is more honourable^ 
and doubtless more grateful to you than any station within the com- 
petence of the chief magistrate, yet for myself, and for the substan- 
tial service of the public, I feel most sensibly the loss we sustain, 
of your aid in our new administration. It leaves a chasm in my 
arrangements, which cannot be adequately filled up. I had en- 
deaycKnred to com{>oee an admioistralaon, whose talents, integrity, 
names, and dwposttions, should at once inspire unbounded public 
confidence, apd insure a perfect harmony in the conduct of the public 
business. I lose you from the list, and am not sure of all the others. 
Should tiie 2;pntlemen, who possess the public contidence, decline 
taking a part in their affairs, and force us to take persons unknown 
to the people, the evil genius of this country, may realise his avowal, 
that <he will beat down the administration.' 

If any thing can exceed the odious posture in which the hypocrisy 
of this letter places its anthor, it must be the detestation excited 
by snppoping it sincere; for then his insinuated distrust against 
Burr, repeated in his Jinas, "at a later date," will indicate a still 
more execrable spirit. It is however, in either shape, not more 
despicable than ridiculous. For this outburst oi ilatteiy and ^ratu- 
lation was fyreraatore. Bnrr had received precisely the same eiecto- 
nd vote that was given to Mr. Jeflferson, and the latter was not 
really elected for the station, the patronage of which he is. hem 
munificently dispensing, until the 19th of the following February. 

Bui the frowns of aversion, and the smiles of contempt, must 
alike give place to the glow of grief and indignation, at perceiving 
that the man who was just about to till the office of chief magistrate 
of our Republic, could denounce Alexander Hamilton, as '*the evil 
genius of the United States:" Alexander Hamilton^—ft name, that 
no honest American can repeat without gratitude and admiration; 
a man, every exertion of whose intellect was lominons, every throb 
of whose heart was honourable. 

He it was who, through the rudest season of the Revolution — 
when the governor of Virginia yielded his capital, unresistingly, to 
a feeble but cruel invader, his station, ingloriously to the weight of 
a crisis, wluch would have strung the nerve of a patrtot's arm, and 
scampered from hill to hilU before <*a plnmp'* of hostile troopen— 
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gpiTe Wailuiigton the aid of yottthfol intrepidity hi IheMd of bi«tU, 

and of sage advice id the midniglit tent; whose eloquence was as 
fervid as his courage, whose pen as brilliant as his sword, who 

aiaisted in forming, and excelled in recommending that Govern- 
ment, the chief honour of which Mr. Jefferson was about to wear: 
who, when his country had no credit and but crude resources, drew 
from his own mind, radiant with intelligence as the firmament wHIi 
stars, a fljrstem of finance, which complete and effieientj energetic 
and just, from the instant of its production, furnished menue, and 
established crediti a system which, though opposed, and reprobated, 
and denounced by Mr. Jefferson and Wis partisans, they could never 
through a domination of twenty-four years, either dispense with, or 
improve. 

He it was, who, while engrossed bj the claims of an official sta* 
ianm, and fettered by the demands of a laborious professionj with 

the hard-earned wages of which he supported in honour and comfort 
a growing family; in the cabin of an Albany packet that was con- 
veying him to the contention of courts and confusion of clients, 
wrote the first number of the Federalist — laying out the scope of 
that unrivalled political work, which of itself vanquished the ene- 
mies of the Constitution. 

"'Twas on a snrnmer's evening in his teu^ 
That day he overcame the Wervii." 

Snch was in miniature, the glorious man, whom Mr. Jefierson cursed 

as "the evil genius of his country," whose conduct and motives 
through his whole political life, he never ceased to traduce, and 
whose memory, like that of Gen. Lee, he pursued with slander, 
long after the stimulated vengeance of the very person to whom he 
was now abusing him, had hurried its noble object to a bloody grave. 

To this person he continued to manifest the most respectful 
friendship, as will be seen by a letter of the Ist of February, 1801, 
just before the competition for the Presidency was to be decided by 
the House of Representatives, and when it was desirable not to irri- 
tate Burr or disgust his friends. (Vol. III. p. 449.) 

"Dear Sir, — It was to be expected that the enemy would endea- 
TOur to sow t4tre$* between us that they might divide us and our 
. friends* Everjr consideration assures me that you will be on your 
guard against tni8» as I assure you I am strongly. I hear of one 
stratagem so imposing and so base, that it is proper I should notice 
it to you.- Mr. Mmnford, who is here, says no <jaw at New-York 
before he left it, an original letter of mine to Judge Breckenridge, 
in which are sentiments highly injurious to you. He knows my 
hand writing and did not doubt that to be genuine. I inclose you 
a copy talLcn from the press copy of the only letter I ever wrote 

* Hi^ favourite saintly phra5efor theintroductioDof whatytoi^peaJcindalg- 
eiiUy, may Ue called a Autnbug. 
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Jw l y Breckearidge in mjlife; the press co|qf iiiilf luMbeen shown 

to several of our mutual friends here. Of consequence the letter 
seen by Mr. Muinford must have been a forgery, and if it contains 
a sentiment unfriendly or disrespectful to you, I affirm it solemnly 
to be a forgery, as also if it varies from the copy enclosed. With 
Hw eommon trash of slander I should not think of troubling you, 
bni tho forgery of one's handwriting is too imposing to be negated* 
A mntoai knowledge of each other furnishes us with the best test of 
the contrivances which will be practised by the enemies of both." 

The difference here in point of fact is between the statements of 
Mr. Mumford, and the press copy, and as Mr. Jefferson himself 
affirms that from the commencement of his ac(^uaintance with Burr, 
be was in the habit of expressing to Mr. Madison lus suspidons of 
Hlfiionestyy and perceived that he kept himself in the market, it is 
Msonable to anppose that he indulged the same sentiments in let* 
tcrs to other gentlemen, and that consequently the press copy was 
mistaken. This is tlie more probable as a similar accident will 
hereafter be pointed out, and as he does not refer Burr to Judge 
Breckeoridge, eitiier for a sight of tiie letter itself or for a copy 
«f it The last sentence however contains the quintessence of 
decdt, where he tells Barr, that by reflecting on their mutual sin- 
cerity and reciprocal respect* he would furnish himself with the 
best possible test for detecting the poison of tlie mischief-making 
fabrications of their enemies. That is, *if you hear any thing of me 
inconsistent with honour on my part, and with respect and friend- 
ship for you, you have only to feel assured that it is abase contriv- 
ance of our mutual enemies to sow tares between us. This is thtf 
teasoning I shall employ, should a similar stratagem be attempted 
on me.' Now only suppose that Mr. Madison had just at this time, 
discovered to Burr one of the **habitnai cautions," which he had 
received in regard to him ! 

When, however, in 1807, his friend Burr was arrested on a 
charge of treason, he discovered that he had all along despised 
him, in spite both of his own endearing professions, and of the 
equally cordial effusions of his press copy. In a letter to Mr. 
Giles of the 90th of April, 1807. (Vol. IV. p. 74.) he says. 
"Against Burr personally I never had ond hostile sentiment. I 
never indeed thought him, an honest frank-dealing man, but con- 
sidered him as a crooked gun, or other perverted machine, whose 
aim or shot you could never be sure of.* 

♦ From this passage of thetext, there can be little doubt that when Arnold's 
detachmejit marched upoa Richmond, Grovernor Jefierson in the hurry of the 
moment, was led to believe that they had "crooked guns," and consequently 
could not feel "sure" that their sliot might not hit him on the other side of 
James river. This re&sonable hypothesis, while it accounts for his slipping 
about like quicksilver on4he riffhl bank, all the time Arnold was in his Capi- 
tal — a fact which he states without explaining it very clearly — (Vol. IV. pp. 
39, 40,) creates a strong inference in favour of his patriotism, viz: — that but 
for their "perverted xuachiaes," he would boldly have attacked the enemy. 
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The cOBlmt between these sentiments and ilsie in the Anm^ 
OB the one hand; and those in his letters to Burr, — all volunteers, 
rot ansM ers — on the other; will be useful in enabling you to com- 
prehend the difference of his style, when speaking to a man he 
hated, and o/him. It justifies the inference that at tlie very mo- 
ment he w as so grossly traducing Gen. Lee to Gen. Washington, 
declaring that he nad nerer "done him any other injury than that 
of declining his confidences,'' he would have been glad, had there 
been the least prospect of promoting his own interest by it, to 
encumber him with epistles and f/nn eopiia of homage and attach- 
ment. 

Of the object of the conspiracy, liis conduct in regard to which 
is now to be compared with that pursued in quelling the Western 
insnrrection, he gives the following account in a letter of the Sad 
of April, 1807» to our minuter in Spain, (Vol. lY. > 71,) '^Al- 
^ough at first he proposed a separation of the Western couDtrj» 
and on that ground received encouragement and aid from Yrujo, 
according to the usual spirit of his government towards us, yet he 
very earl^ saw that the fidelity of the Western coaaUy was not to 
be shaken, and turned himseii wholly luwards Mexico." And in 
the letter to Mr. Giles of the SOth, he thus describes the points of 
treason he expects to be established, bj witnesses whose testimony 
he affirms "will satisfy the world, if not the Judge, of Burr's guilt'' 
—"And I do suppose the following overt acts will be proved. 1. 
The enlistment of^men in a regular way. 2. The regular mount- 
ing; of guard round Blennerhasset's island when they discovered 
Governor Tiffin's men to be on them, mo do guerrino arriali. 3. 
The reQdezYous of Burr with his men at the mouth of Cumber- 
land. 4. His letter to the acting Governor of Mississippi holdiaff 
up the prospect of civil war. 5. His capitulation regularly signed 
with the aids of the GoTenior« as between two independent hostile 
commanders.*' 

These acts, he says, amount iucontestably to treason. Yet the 
attack of five hundred armed men, on the house of the inspector 
of the revenue, and a detachment of the troops of the United States 
^-the burning the inspector's house and forcing an officer of the 
United States Army> to march out and surrender— the shooting at 
the marshal with intent to kill him, while in the execution of hia 
duty—the seizing and violatinp; the mail of the Ignited States on its 
passage to the seat of j:;()veroment — the arrest and intimidation of 
the marshal — the banishment of those citizens of Pittsburg, who 
were suspected of allegiance to their country— open resistance to 
the laws, and defiance of the govemmenl— the rejection of an 
offered amnesty — the preparation of a force of 7>000 men to wage 
war against the United States, and to eflfeci ultimately a disBolii-> 
tion of the Union — ^all these revolting outrages, in the comparative 
infancy of the government, when they were levelled at the peace 
and dignity of £e nation^ through the fame and feelings of Fresi- 
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imi Washington, Mr. Jefl^aon considered as nearly harmless, as 
ymvolnd by ^an infernal lawt'' ami aa at most, merely <'riototia 
transactionaji'' 

The force with which Burr was to accomplish bis designs, he 
estimates as follows, in a letter of the 14th nt Jiil j, 1807, to Gen. 
La Fayette, (Vol. IV. p. 97.) "Burr had probably eiij^'njred one 
thousand men to follow his forlurii s, without lettiriir thcrn know 
bis [>rojects, otherwise lhan by aiasuring them the goveruinent ap- 
proved of them. The moinent » proclamation iaaued undeeeiving 
them, he found himaelf left with alHNit thirty desperadoea only.'' 
This conspirator, with his gan^ of thirty followers, however, waa 
too formidable to be left unpunished, whether in due course of law 
or not, and therefore the President of the United States descended 
from his station, and took the lead in hunting him down. 

Accordingly, on the 2nd of June, 1807, he opened a corre- 
apondenee with the Disti^t Attorney of the United States, (Vol. 
IV. pp. 75 to 103,) which for indecency to the conrt, disrespect 
for the independence of a co-ordinate department, outrage upon 
the sanctity of justice, and cruelty to the prisoner, waa never 
exceeded by the executive authority of any nation, in any age. 
After saying to Mr. Hay, **while Burr's case is depending before 
the court, I will trouble you from time to time with M hat occurs 
to me,'*—- he proceeds to counsel him as to the management of 
variooa stages of the prosecution, inspiring him all the while with 
diatrvat of the purity of the court before which he was pleading, 
natil the 19th oi June, when he makes n anmeatton, the wicked- 
ness of which cannot be adequately expressedin any language but 
his own, (p. 86.) **I inclose you the copy of a letter received last 
night, and pivlnp: singular intorrnation. I have inquired into the 
character of Giaybell. He was an old revolutionary captain, is 
DOW a ionr merchant in Baltimore, of the moat respeptable eharac' 
ter, and whose word would be taken as implieitiy as any man's for 
uliatever he affirms* The letter writer also is a man of entire 
respectability. I am well informed that for more than a twelve- 
month it has been believed in Baltimore, generally, tliat Burr was 
engas^ed in some criminal enterprise, and that Luther Martin knew 
all about it. We think you should immediately despatch a sub- 
poena for Graybell^ and while that is on the road, you will have 
time to consider in what form you will use his testimony: e. g. shall 
Luther Martin be summoned as a witness against Burr, and Gray* 
bell held ready to confront him? It may oe doubted whether we 
could examine a witness to discredit our own witness. Besides, 
the lawyers say that they are privileged from bein'j; forced to 
breaches of confidence, and that no others are. Shall we move to 
commit Luther Martin, as jparticens criminis with Burr? Gray- 
bell will fix upon him suspicion or treason at least. And at any 
rate, his testimony will put down this unprincipled and impudent 
federal bnll^dog, and add another proof that tne moat damoroHa 
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defenders oi Burr are all his accomplices. It will explain nrhy 
Lvther Martin flew so hMtllj to the ftid of bra 'honoaralile frieiid/ 
abandoning his clients aud their propertj during the session of a 
principal court in Maryland, now filled, aa 1 am told, with the 

clamours and- rum of his orients." 

You perceive from this that a general hdlef, reported to exist in 
Baltimore, of Burr's having meditated an unlawful enterprise, of 
sonu sort or other, and that Luther Martin knew all about it} with 
the second Aontf assertion that this knowledge could be proved bv a 
third penon, was cause snflicient in the humane and philos(^»lc 
mind of Mr. Jefferson, to fir the stigma of treason on Luther Mar- 
tin, bj arresting him as particeps cnminis with the prisoner he was 
defending. And if this unjust proceedinjji; should fail of every 
other eftect, it would at least have the liappy one "of puttin^j; down 
this unprincipled and impudent federal bull-dog" — that is, it would 
silence him as an advocate for Burr*— would deprive the prisoner 
of the assistance of the counsel on whom he pecoliarl j relied in a 
trial for his life, and thus expose him to all the violence and strata- 
gem that the zeal of lawyers and the unbridled hate of the Execu- 
tive could impart to the prosecution. Hnd this cruel project been 
fulfilled, Burr would have stood like Bothwell, his sword-arm 
broken and his dagger lost, while his blood-thirstj and hypocritical 
adversary, represented by the President, brandished his impatient 
blade aloft, and plunged it to the hilt in his body. 

In unison with this unparalleled mixture of craft and inhuroani" 
ty, more fit for the cells of the Spanish Inquisition than for an 
American court of justire, is his resentment at the zeal with which 
Mr. Martin luidertook i lic defence of a man, who, thoush accused, 
was yet unconvicted, was under the legal presuoipiion of innocence, 
had been dear to Martin as a friend, aud had, moreover, a right, 
on the usual conditions, to his services. The whole correspon- 
dence with Mr. Hay, is of this east, diversified occasionally with 
promises of new witnesses, and interspersed towards the close of 
the trinl with insinuations against the integrity of the court; leav- 
ing but one doubt as to the disposition of President Jeflferson at 
the time, that is, whether he was more eager to hang the judge or 
the criminal.* 

[• No part ofthe conduct oi Mr. Jefferson's administration showed its inca- 
pacity to meet any great emergency nT( re c! early than its conduct in refatioB 
to this contemptible project of Burr. Mr. Tucker admits (Vol. II. p. 230,) that 
"There is indeed much connected with this project and its prosecution," (to 
wit: the legal proceedings against Burr,) "on which we cannot look back 
without regret and even mortification;" and says, "howevernatural and er- 
cusablc in the gre^t bulk of his (Mr. Jefferson's) party'* was "ibe misplaced 
•eal" it maoifaited, '«it is to be wished that he had been snperior" to it. But 
to show the consternation into which the administration and its most promi- 
nent supporters in Congress were thrown, or, what would be worse, the tvrnn- 
aieal spirit which animated them, let it be remembered, that though Mr. 
JelfeiMD knew ud communicated to Congress, the SStad of January, 1807, 
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Now, if we look back to President WaBhington, whosc influence 
inour public counsels, he lidtl ileptecated and decried, in a letter to 



that Burr had descended the Cumberland, just a month before, with but two 
bottii, being disappointed in obtaining the quota of men calculated on from 
Twmessee — that the fugitives of his party from Ohio, with their associates 
tnm Cumberland or elsewbere, could not threaten serious danger to New 
Orleans — that the public authorities had been seconded every where in the 
West "by the zeal and spirit of the inhabitants, and that Burr would receive 
no aid from any Ibreign power, yet the very next day a bill for suspending the 
habeas corpus was reported totme Senate nfeasrs. Oiles, of Virginia, Arams, 
of Massachusetts, and Smith, of Marylnncl, in behalf of their committee, har- 
ried through that body," "and forthwith communicated to the other House in 
eonfidenee with a reqnest of its speedy coneurrenee." But the spirit of the 
American people embodicil there could not go it, but rejected almast unani- 
mously the work of the Senate. The conduct of the minority in that body 
upon this occasion, mav be explained and excused on the ground of reluctance 
to embarras^s the administration in a measure, to justify which it had peculiar 
means of obtaining, and must have been supposed to possess, adequate intelli- 
gence. But what must we think of the fitness of men for such a government 
as thi^ who, to suppress soch a project as Burr's, with a full knowledge of his 
inii^^nificant resources, resortea to the removal, however temporary, of a 
monument of liberty so dear to the whole Anglo-Saxon race, as the writ ol 
habeas e&rpus? If they were thrown into consternation by such an affair as 
Burr got up, what would have been their predicament in a really dangerous 
crisis'? Or is it rather to be supposed that because of three persons whom 
Wilkinson had arrested as emissaries of Burr, one had been discharged hjr 
habeas corpi.'r, the suspension of that writ was 'designed to deprive Bollmann 
and Swariwuut of its benefit, who were brought as state-criminals that veijr 
evening to Washington, and who were soon discharged under it? It is left to 
the admirers of Mr. JcflTerson to choose between the horns of this dilemma. 
For the facts slated, see Tucker's Life of Jefferson, Vol. II. p. 216. 

If Mr. Jefferson's violence against Borris the more lobe condemned because 
r f former friendship, it is also the less excusable because of Mr. Jefferson's 
approbation of rebellioDs generally. His correspondence about the time of 
Shay's rebellion contains no censure of those insurgents, which I remember. 
On the contrary, he says to Col. Smith, in a letter dated November 13, 1787 — 
"God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such a rebellion!' — 
"What signify a few lives lost in a century or two! The tree of liberty must 
be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is 
its natural manure " The reader, will find an account of this rebellion in 
Marshall's Life ol Washington, Vol. V. p. 114. Gen. Knox, then Secretary 
at War, computed the force of the party engaged in it at 12 or 15,000 men. 
**Despcrnt" and unprincipled, they would probably commit overt acts of trea- 
son which would compel them to emboay and submit to discipline. Thus 
would there be a formidable rebellion against reason, the principle of all go- 
vernment, and the very name of liberty." 

Gen. Washington, when informed of the state of affairs on the theatre of 
this insorreetion, exclaims, "Good God! who besides a tory conld have fore- 
seen, or a Briton have predicted them!" Col. Lee, then in Congress, informed 
him that "the malecontents are in close connexion with Vermont, and that 
district, it is believed, is in negotiation with the government of Canada. In 
one word, my dear General, we are all in diie aj^rehension that a beginning 
of anarchy, with ail its calamities, is made.'' 

As the conibsion inereased, thefiither of his country, more and more mort^ 
fied at the clouds accumulating over "the brightest morn (to use his own 
words) that ever dawned upon any country," tnus unbosoms himself to Col. 
Humphries— ''What, gracious God, is man! that there should be anch inc<(n* 
aistoncy and perfidioosness in his conduct. It is but the other day that we 
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this vctT Cal. Burr,* to the period when the western insttrrection 
y^scA siuppressed, and the heads of that conspiracjr, who had not fled 
the country, were placed at the bar of Justice, do we find Waali- 
in^on stiraulatinff the zeait complicatiDg the chicanery, or sharp- 
ening the Shylock weapons of the prosecution) do we find him 
lookino; oiJt for witnesses, coUectinj; imputations, proposinu; to 
muzzle t!ie prisoner's counselor "to heap coals ot lire on the head 
of the judge?" (p. 103.) No! his sentiments and conduct were 
honourable to his country, suitable to his station, and agreeable to 
the lustre of his unclouded virtvea. <«The dispensatioii of this jM- 
tice," said be, in reference to the insuifenta, ^'belongs to the civil 
magistrate, (that is the judge) "and let it be our pride and our 
glory, to leave the sacred deposit, there unviolated." 

In a spirit of mercy congenial with this exalted justice, he par« 
doned the two offenders who were convicted of treason; and the 
danger of the crisis being over, had the prosecutions in other cases 



were shedding our blood lo obtam ihe consuiulions under whick we now live; 
— ooDSlitutions <rf'oiir own choice and making:<— «ad now we are nnsheathing 

4he sword to overturn them!" 

The sword was aasheathed. The insurgents attempted to dislodge Gen. 
Shepard from Ihe arsenal at SpHngfield, but were repulsed with loss, and the 

celerity of Gen. Lincoln's movement ^ i: the head of 4,000 men in the r^cpth of 
a aorthem wiuter» supprtsaed the rebellion, though not without the etiu^^iun of 
blood. Yet such an msorreetion, aimed at the very exlstenee of a large and 

important porrioti of the confederacy, so alarming and agonizing to the great 
and patriotic minds of the country, Mr. Jefferson wishes lor the recurrence of 
every twenty years at least: while to secure and expedite the punishment of a 
few vagabonds, who«c wild projects had already been prostrated, he is for sus- 
pending the great writ of habeas corpus.; though the power of the general 
government to do this under any circumstances, formed one of his objections 
to the constitution! (See Tucker's Life, VoL 1. p. 254. J 

Verily it would seem that Mr. Burke was right, when, in reference to the 
Jefferson inn school of politicians he said, "A cheap reformation, a 

ciiiiiks >,!j, tij^ appear flat and vapid to their lasted (Reflections of French 
Rev., Vol. Hi. p. 81.) 

Conseouently it is not wonderful if it be true, (as was asserted in a publica- 
tion of the day, which, though breathing too mnch party passion, contains 
much wisdom, eloquence and truth,) "that in three insurrcctic/ns, and two 
coBspiracies to give up the territories of the United States into the hands of a 
foreign nation, all of which occurred in the very ehildhood of the republic, 
and within the compass of twenty years, not one being was concerned but 
those who made the party of Mr. Jefierson." (See Memoirs of Jeffeison, pub- 
lished in 1809, Vol. H. p. 230.] 

♦ "I had always hoped, that the popularity of the late President being once 
withdrawn from active etfect, the natural feelings of the people towards liberty 
would restore tlie equilibrium between the cjjecutive and legLslaiive depart- 
ments, which had been destroyed by the superior weight and eficct of thai 
popularity; and that their natnral feelings of moral obligation wonid discoun- 
tenance the ungrateful predilection of the Executive, in favour of Great 
Britain. Bnt unfortunately, the precediug measures had already alienated the 
nation who were the object of them, had excit d rt-action from them, and this 
re-action has, on the minds of our citizens, an eil ect which supplies that of the 
Washington popularity." Letter to CoL Burr^ June 17^, 1797, (YoL III, pp. 
867, 366i I 
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dinMMed* And in fNnne spirit, Gen. Lee i-eplied tu ceitaia 
isdm4«al»f who propoeed io parmo Bradfofd into the territory of 
Spoiiiy and bring him back for punishment, that the dignity of the 
laws was vindicated by his flight from their authority, and that he 
could never countenance a proposal which had Ibr its object^ **tho 
hunting an American citizen to death." 

Admonished the length of this letter, I refrain from pressing 
aay further at this time on your patience. Repair your utteuuou, 
howoTcri lor bj the BOXt opportumty you may coant apoft roceHr- 
iag the oonelaiwii of mj renarhs on the pregoani epiatie to Mr. 
liadiMMU 



LETTER IV. 

SB01JI.D your good nature revolt at the vindictive appearance of 
the examination, through the perplexities of which I am endeavour- 
ing to guide you, I have little to soothe it with, but an expression 
of my regret, or to relieve it by, but an appeal to your justice. If 
Mr, JeS'eiboii'a tliaracter is now for the first time to be displayed 
in ita troe light, and to be divested of the folds of artifice and 
delttston, in which he disguised it, it is only because he painted in 
folse and opprobrions colours that of others^ and though it be» 
when thus exposcff, :i subject of unpleasing contemplation, it may 
prove a useful ami instructive study. In the system of the moral 
world, it seems to be established by Providence, that injustice 
done to our neighbour, siiuuid sooner or later recoil on ourselves. 
And nataralista tell us, that although, at first si^ht, the history of 
the lion appears more entertainin|f than that of alt other beasts, yet 
that on close inspection, more vivid curiosity and agreeable won- 
der are excited by the stmctore of the spider-^hat sly insectj 
which— 

"Throned on the centre of hi"^ thin (■Ips;!^ns, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy liues," 

entangles ami destroys the bold hornetand the blossom-loving bee. 

Pursuin* then the analysis of this envenomed letter to Mr. 
Madison, let us pass from its palpable injustice towards Gen. 
Washiii^tun and Gen. Lee, to the consideration of its main design, 
which is both concealed, and betrayed by an artifice, not unlike 
the tricl^ of an Indian juggler. The object of all Mr. Jefferson's 
schemes and movements, of his friendships and hatreds, his slan- 
ders and praisesi ^ t^&t philosophy, for worship in the sanctuary 
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of which, he wimld lm?e ibe world tMlmre he was prodettuwdbj 
nature, (Vol. IV. p. 186, et passim,) of his mw-cjuotation from the 
Georgics, (Vol. III. p. 3S7,)nis "mottld-board of least resistaTiccj" 
(p. 334,) of that retirement which was so profound, that lest it 
should be unnoticed, he proclaimed it in all directions, as the 
Irishman was to whistle when he should fall asleep; the real object 
of all these professions, passions, pretensions, and manoeuvres, was 
the office of President For thlsiie deserted the Cabinet of Wasii- 
ingtoo, against the entreaties of that illttstrious man; and having 
got into a private station, for this, he was now wriggling and stretch- 
ing to get out of it. To Mr. Madison, whose powerful aid was 
indispensable, he was holding out his hand for help. 

In dispaia;Li;ing and traducing Gen. Wasliingtya so industrious- 
ly, his intention was not to supplant him; for besides that he could 
neither have desired nor hoped to compete with him before Uie 
people, he knew the General was now in bis second and last official 
term. But his design was by curtailiDs the influence of his name 
and opinions, to change the course ol succession, which, should 
that influence be left unimpaired, the sense of the nation would 
probably f;ive to the Chief Magistracy — devolving it first on ♦ 
Adams, whom he disliked, next oa Hamilton, whom he hated; 
whose superiority in the Cabinet he had felt and still resented;* 
whose ready eloquence, cogent reasoning, practical views, ascen- 
dant genius, martial spirit, and generous characier, rebuked and 
foiled his own subtle sagacity, pusillanimous temper, and indirect 
ambition«t 

♦ "As to my participating in the administration, if by that, he (Mr. Adams) 
"meant the •xeeutive Cabinet, both duty and iDclination will shut that daor to 
me. I cannot hnvf^ a wish to see the scenes of 1793, revived as to myself, and * 
to descend daily into the arena, like a gladiator, to sutfer martyrdom in every 
00Dfl|ct.'*~7tf Jltr.'MiuUtmJaih^Mt 1797. (Vol. UI. pp. 346, 347.) 

[t But Mi* Tucker does not agree with Sir Hndibns iu tbinkiog, 

"That we are best of all led to 
Meu'i^ principles by what they doP* 

For though he records Mr. Jefferson's political activity, says, "It would seem 
that no course could have been more prudent, i£ political advancement bad 
been Mr. Jefferson's object, than that whieh he took in withdrawing from 
public affairs" (Vol. I. p. 470) — And further records, that "the gratification 
afforded him by the second office in the nation, and the almost equal vote for 
the first, had on his happy temper the effect of putting him hi** such "a good 
humour with all the world," that in the overflow of his heart he wrote such a 
letter to Mr. Adams, that Mr. Madison, through whom it was sent, withheld 
it, as certain to have no other etTect upon Mr. Adams, "than to make hina 
question either the sincerity or self-respect of the writer," (Vol. IL p. 14.) 
Though he states that Mr. Jefferson's pecuniary resources were much exhaust- 
ed in pulling down and rebuilding *'f or the correctioo of some unforeseen de- 
fect, or in^ezeeutionofsome happier after-thought,"his bouse at Monticello, "to 
give his countrymen a better specimen of architectural skill," than we had in 
Virginia — made "the salary attached to the office not insignificant in bis 
e^res," (Vol. II. p. 13)— And though be had recorded Mr. Jelfersaik's sugg^ 
tions, made as soou as he had i^u:hed this second office iu (he government, 
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As it was to be supposed that Mr. Madison was apprised of Q^n. 
Washington's wish io appoint him Seeretarj of State, and for that 
and ether reasons, retained a degree of kindness and respect for him» 
there was room to apprehend that his sense of justice wonld revolt 

at the gross and virulent detraction, which Mr. Jefferson, inexeca- 
tionof one part of his scheme, had thought proper to hazard. There- 
fore as physicians expel one poison frona the body, by the introduc- 
tiou of a more energetic one, the sage of Monticello proceeded to 
cennteract the occurrence of remorse, bj meansof those never'failing 
ag^to, Tanitj and ambition. lYhile urging Mr. Madison to perse- 
vere in his meritorious opposition, and foretelling that a change of 
men and measures was soon to take place, he encroached so far on 
the ''double delicacy" of liimself, and the simple modesty of his 
fi K ncf , as to insist that it he does retire, it must only be "to a more 
splendid and a more efficacious postj" for which, hj the way, by 
an evolution peculiar to his own tactics, he had himself reHretL 
The heartfelt joy this promotion of Mr. Madison over his own head 
would give him, may be better conceived than describedi steeped 
as he lay in the charms of a "retirement,'^ which he protests he 
«*woiild not ^ive 11 p for the empire of the universe." 

Nothing could be more skilful than this move. Like that of a 
knight at chess, it placed in check King, Queen and Castle, all at 
once. It told the opposition that it was time to bring forward 
determinedly a candidate for the Presidency. It said to Mr. 



*<to come to a good understanding" with Mr. Adams, (that Mr. Adams whom 
he had all along denounced as a monarchist!) to prevent the succession of 

Hamilton, or iu other words, to insure his own (last page of Vol. I.) — yet he, 
Mr. Tucker, thinks it "altogether unreasonable to question the sincerity" of 
Mr. Jefferson's many and various asseverations of his resolntion to accept bd 
more public employments, and of his love uf retirement, which, we have seen, 
he said he would not give up for the empire of the universe! However, Mr* 
Jefferson himself says, (as Mr. Tucker record?!, Vol. II. p.' 16,) "I cannot help 
thinking that it is impossiMe for Mr. Adams to believe that the state of my 
mind is what it really is. ♦ ♦ ♦ I have no SMptfrno/ttraZ power to impress 
truth in the mind of another, nor he any to discover that the estimate which 
he may form, on a just view of the human mind, as generally constituted, may 
not be just in it? application to a special constitution." Now as no hximan 
being has thxs mpei nutural power, which Mr. Jetferson here seems to assert 
to be neeemary to the discovery of his sincerity, on this subject of the presi- 
denry, we maybe all excused for dissenting from Mr. Tucker's faith in it; 
which, m this case, is not only "the evidence of things not seen," but of a thing 
which, without supernatural eifis, never can be seen. 

For farther evidence of the solemnity with which he affirmed that by 
"retirement from office'' had been meant from all office, high or low, without 
exception — and that "the question was for ever closed" with him— «ee his let- 
ter to Mr. Madison, Vol. TII. p. 311, of his Writings, — and which is abridged, 
Vol. I. p. 495, in Tucker'ii Lile of him — and remark how little his own party 
regarded his most solemn declarations on this subject. For in defiance of 
them, they rnn him for president; and in proof of how well they knew their 
man, we have seen that though he missed the first place, ^to which he was 
reconciled by the most m^triotic motives, if ve ma;^ Mdieve him or his 
hiogiaphe r - B e e pages above citcdi) he jnmped with joy uto the second.] 
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IMUiMi» **m'l hurt proposed jon isrtUt post, yon tmrnttdohm 
ttui lapport me, upon that principle af ttnioritj* and ciTilitj. 
which would be observed were we to come together at the entrance 

of a drawing room." It suppressed any scniples tliat a gentleman 
iiiiKlit ieel at entering into an alliance founded on injustice to the 
taiher of his Loantry, by overshadowin": his judgraent with clouds 
of vaiu iuceuae aud visiouii ui lutui e greatueas, through which Mr» 
Jeffenoe't election could Dot bat appear as previoot tad imtni- 
aieiitil to his own elevationi and it conformed apparently with that 
niral seclusion which the ertlcM philosopher loved as dearij as he 
did his friend Col. Burr, and was as willing^ to forsake. 

These advantap^esof the manoeuvre, were not counterbalanctid by 
a sinsjle inconvenience. There was not the slightest chance of M r. 
Madisou's superseding him, iur besides that he was a man ui per- 
tKMud modesty end of comperatively mild ambition^ Mr. JethiMii, 
was entitled by jn e-occQpancy, to the head of the opposiiieni to 
precedence, by superior age, and the high diplomatic andexeetitlYe 
stations he had tilled, to the duties of which Mr. Madison was vet 
a stranger. Had it been in his wish therefore to put himself betore 
Mr. Jefferson, it would not have been in his power. Mr . Madison's 
situation and character at the time, in short, render it a mural cer- 
taintjr* that Mr* Jelferaon's professing a wiah to aee fab election, 
was simply an eipedient to promote his own. 

In tracing his correspondence up to the 19th of June, 1796, when 
he wrote the letter in vulgar abuse of Gen. Lee, and cruel humbug 
of Gen. Washin':;tnTi, I shall not stop to notice those in which he 
exai^pprates the zeal nf Mr. Giles's opposition; encourages and 
couiibeis (hat of Mr. Madison; hails the appearance of an inconsi- 
derable demagogue in Pennsylvania as '*ao acquisition upon which 
be congratulates republicanism!*' caricatures by a most iuTidioos 
criticism one of the President's messages to Congress, and by lec- 
turing Mr. Rutledge of Carolina, on the debt of public service he 
had left unpaid to the nation by his retirement from political life^ 
endeavours to provoke a reciprocation ( f ihat ^^rateful reproach. 

These I shall pass by, as subordinate stratagems in his grand 
. design, at once exposed by and exposing it, in order to examine his 
strictures on the next in succession and importance of President 
Washington's measures — the treaty of amity, commerce and nari- 
gation, concluded with the government of Great Britain^ on the 
19th of November, 1794, by our envoy Mr. Jay* 

* This principle of seniority U most eareftilly impressed on Mr. Madison, in a 

snbscquent letter (p. 340,) in which, on finding that he had been ont-voted by 
Mr. Adams, he states bis reasons for being highly delighted with his own dis- 
appointmentl "Bat as to Mr. Adams particularly, I could have no feelings 
that would revolt at being placed in a secondary station to him. lam his junior 
in life, I was his junior in Congress, bis janior in the diplomatic line, and 
lately his junior in our civil government." Every shot in this volley of Juniors, 
went through and through Mr. Biadison^ proCensioBS to rtvalahip or pre* 
cedence. 
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A sketch has already been attempted of our political parties, 
from their rise to the period at which Mr. Jed'ersou took his place 
at the bead ef Gen. Wariungton'a eabinet And It waa then 
obsenred that occaiiona verj toon preiented themselTei Ibr sacli 

dUTereDcei of opinion as were likel j to be discoverad bj sects so 

oppositely constituted. But in the nature of our new relations 
with Great Britaioi causes of peculiar excitement and discussioa 
were found. 

' Washington and tlie great body of his political fnends readilj 
pasted from real war to genuine peace, in confocmity with tte 
tolemn assurance given to the world in the Declaration of Inde* 
pendence, that the citizens of the United States would thenceforth 
hold the British nation like the rest of mankind, "enemies in war, 
in peace friends." This promise they could well afford to fulfil, 
hamng sis:na!ized both their opposition to England, and love for 
their owu country, their impatience of tyranny and devotion to 
fteedom In the painfnl marches and Uoodr conflicts of a setea 
jeaii^ war. With the return of peace, to the minds of soch mm 
returned the sentiments belonginj^ to it — justice, moderatiooy 
amity, ^od fiiith, and all those fiur dispositions that lead to the 
mutual advantao;e of nations. 

When, therefore, from the unavoidable delay which occurred on 
our part in executing that article of the treaty ot peace which 
slipnUled for the payment by our eitixensof a mcription of debit 
due to the sulijects of Great Britain, that government lefuscd to 
snnrender, in conformity with conditions in the same treaty, cer- 
tain military posts on the southern mai^n of the great lakes, they 
used their utmost exertions to have our side of tl^e covenant strictly 
performed, in order to secure the right dependant on it. In the 
same temper they endeavoured to preserve an exact neutrality in 
the war between France and Bnf^land, and preferred negodatiea 
with both bellij^rents, as lone as it could be honourably maintain- 
ed, to war aeeinst either, as Uie means of repairing the actual, and 
preventing the future injury, to which our coinmerce was exposed 
ny their collision. 

As the opposite party had not expended their animosity in the 
generous trade of war, much of it remained on the conclusion of 
peace; and as^hey had net been able to demonstrate tb^r zeal in 
me revolution by such bold and patriotic evidences, as Qen. Wash* 
ington and his followers had exhibited, they sought now to displaj 
it by an unseasonable hostility towards Great Britain. In this 
Spirit they insinuated that the endeavours of the administration to 
execute tkiUi fully the treaty of peace, and to establish a commer- 
cial intercourse with England, manifested, with other of their mea- 
sures, is monarchical tendency in their counsels, if not a design to 
replace us under the dominion of the British Crown. To colour 
these imputations they alleged that our resistance to the encroach- 
ments of France evinced a aecret partiality for England — incon- 
8 
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sistent with the t^ratitude due tu her rival, and the sjmpAthj whtdi 
ODe republic ought to feel for another. 

Those against whom thesp accusations were directed^ did not 
fSiili in repelling them, to assert that they proceeded from politi- 
cians unduly partial to Frftnce, dislionourably insmniUe to tlie 
rights and dignity of thMr own country, and willing to gratify ihmr 
Inst of power, at the expense of her character and interest. 

It thus occurred that a habit was engrafted on the public mind 
of regarding tlie measures of Government less as they affected our 
own prosperity, than as they seemed likely to bear upon one or 
other of these antagonist nations-Hi habit, which, by the machim- 
nations and predominance of Mr. Jefferson, among other conse- 
^nences, encouraged that fond injustice and alfeetioute inferipri^* 
with which, in a more or less insolent shape, we haTe<been iuioe 
regarded by the successive govct ninents of France. 

This being the disposition of tfie ins and outs — the one deter- 
mined to condemn any couiiexiou with Great Britain which did 
not seeure, not only all onr ririits but all our pretensions* and not 
only all that we pretended to, t»ttt e^ery thing that we wished 
the other compelled to choose between the calamity of a war, and 
the convenience of the best a2;reement, which, nnder existins; cir- 
cumstances they could negotiate; it is not surprising that the ratifi- 
cation (if Jay's* ti'eatv, in which the concessions and advantages of 
the coutracting powers, were pretty equally balanced, gave occa- 
sioii to mach discontent and violent censure. 

In inflaming this discontent and exacerbating this censure, 
one took more pain<^ than Mr. Jefferson. In a letter to Mann 
Page (Vol. 111. p. 314,) clcclining attendance at the exhibition of a 
viUage academy, he digresses to the subject of the treaty, and 
takes occasion from it to sneer most indecently at the Presitlent. 
In a letter to Mn Madison on the next page (£isl Sept. 1795,) 
urging him to answer a piece which Hamilton had pauished ia 
explanation of the adTanmges the treatjr, he states his epinioa 
of it in the following word»-^**It certainly is an attempt of a party, 
who find fhey have lost their majority in one branch of the legisla- 
ture, to make a law by the aid of the other branch, and of the 
Executive, under colour of a treaty, which shall bind up the hands 
of the adverse branch, from ever resUaiuing tlie commerce of their 

Sitron nation." This dl>jection implies^ not that any right of the 
nited States had been sacrificed or interest nef^ected, but that 
Ihe commerce of Great Britain was n9t to be restrained. As to 
the word ever, the violence of its misapplication can be conceived 
only by reflecting that the treaty in its principal articles was limit* 
ed expressly to ten years. 

In the same letter he tells Mr. Madison that a number of Hamil- 
ton's pieces had been sent to him« with an answer by a Mr. Beck- 
ley; and that he ga?e these, *'the poison and the antidote, to honest 
seund^earted nmn of common understanding,'' by way of eiperi* 
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meiit FindiDg that Hamilton's pieces, in spite of Beckley'g 
aaewer, produced conviction on the minds of these honest cum- 
WM&a^^mim eitisent* he adds with lare siniplicitj, "I have ceased 
tberafore to eive tiMin''— showing that this advocate for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, for "leaving reason free to combat error of opi- 
nion," had no scruple in suppressing arguments however clear and 
convincing, if at variance with his own interested views. It does 
not appear that Mr. Madison couUi be induced to enter the lists in 
this controversy, finding it probably more easy to join Mr. Jeffer- 
aoB in reprobating the treaty, than to oppose Hamilton's logic in 
its defence. 

After writing to Mj. Rutledge of Carolina, (Vol. III. p. 317,) "I 
trust the popular branch of the legislature will disapprove of it, and 
thus rid us of this infamous act, which is really nothing more than 
a treaty of alliance between England and the Anglomen of this 
conntry, against the legislature and people of the United States""^ 
to Mr. Monroe, (p. 324,) that it was *«a case palpably atrociovsP'-^ 
he thus pours out, in a letter of the 27th March, 1796, to Mr. 
Madison, then in his seat in congress, the full tide of his maledic- 
tions, upon the treaty and the President, (p. 324. ) "If you decide in 
favour of your right to refuse co-operation in any case of treaty, I 
should wonder on what occasion it is to be used, if not in one where 
the rights, the interests, the honour and faith of our nation are so 
groeslT sacrificed; where a faction has entered into a consinracjr 
with the enemies of their countrv to chain down the legislature at 
the feet of both: where the whole mass of your constituents have 
condemned the work in the most unequivocal manner, and are 
looking to you as their last hope to save them from the eifccts of 
the avarice and corruption of tlie first agent, the revolutionary 
mnehinations of others, and the incomprehensible acqoiescence of 
the only honest man, who has assented^ to it* 1 wish that his honesty 
and his political errors, may not furnish a second occasion to ex* 
claim, 'curse on his virtues, they have undone his country.* " 

You will perceive that in all this tirade, not a single argument 
is advanced against the ratification of the treaty, nor a solitary 
objection specified to any one of its stipulations. This aspiring 
statesman who from recent correspondence with Mr. Hammond, 
the British minister in the United States, and with Mr. Pinckney 
the American minister in London, was aware of the difficulties in 
the way of any agreement on the subject of our commercial inter- 
course with' Enfjland — who had himself been frustrated in feeling 
his way to a negotiation m regard to it;* now when a convention 

* Tn an official letter from London, he thu^ impresses on Mr. Jay his opinion 
of the di£iculty and almost impossibility oi makiag a commercial treaty of any 
descriptum wim England— end perhaps Mr. Jay was indebted for a portion of 
this acrimony to having disappointed the followin£r positive and prophetical 
declarations. (Vol. IL p. 4.) "With this country nothing is done, and that 
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had been negotiated by a gentlemaii of acknowlcdnd aWbti«jMid 
patriotitin» and latiftad bgr thA cmntiUitail avthorftNt of (liftMiMr 
W» demiuiiiGM tlM treaty, abuses its negotiator, and vilifies thtr 
yntftrioBs citixen who sanctioned it, in all directions and in the 
most unqualified terms, without favouring his correspondents or his 
country with a single tangible objection to it. Had he discovered 
a clause of mischievous tendency, was it not his duty to point it 
out to the President, whom he admitted to be an honest man, 9r to 
tlw people who ho know woold bo prompt and feorloM in naintiine 
ing the coontry's character and ri^ts. The friendship and confc 
donco of Washington which he still enjoyed recjuired this of him as 
a man of honour — the oflRces of trust and dignity to which the 
people had elevated him, required this of him as a good citizen. 
There was ample time for the most deliberate counsel to the Presi- 
dent, or to the nation. The treaty, though received by the govern^ 
nont on the rth of Bfarehi 1795, and approved by the tettatoo»ll» 
S4th of Juno, was not o?on conditionally ratified by the President, 
until the I2th of Angnal,* such deep and anziooi medttalioa did 
thai wise and virtnona nan bestow on itt < 

' T 

aothing is inteoded to be done, on their part, admits not of the smallest doabb 
TiMnatiOQis against any change of measures: the ministers are against iL 
some from principle, others from subserviency: and the King, more than all 
men, is against it. If we take a retrospect to the beginning of this reign, we 
Observe, that amidst all the changes of ministry, no chaogeef measures widi 
respect to America ever took place; excepting only at the moment of the peacsi 
ana the ministry of that moment was immediately removed. Judging of 
fbtare by the past, I do not expect a ebuige of disposition during ue ^fiSHm^ 
reign, which bids fair to be a long one, as the King is healthy and temperate. 
TluU he is persevering, we know. If he ever changes his plan, it will be in 
eoBSMiiieBee of events, which, at present, neither himself nor his ministen 
place among those which are probable. Even the opposition dnre not open 
their lips in favour of a Convention with us, so unpopular would be the topic. 
Il is not, that they think our eommeree unimportant to them. I find that the 
awrchantb have set sufficient value on it; but they are sure of keeping it on 
their own terms. No better proof can be shown of the security, in which the 
ministers think themselves, on this head, than that they have not thought it 
worth while to give us a conference on the subject, though, on my arrival, we 
exhibited to them our commission, observed to them that it would expire on the 
12th of the next month, and that I had come over on purpose to see if any 
arrangements could be made before that time. Of two months whieh dMO 
remained, six weeks have elapsed without one scrip of a pen, or one word 
from a minister, except a vague proposition at an accidental meeting. We 
availed ourselves even of that, to make another essay to extort some 5^>rt of 
declaration from the court. But their silence is invincible." With these 
emphatical and discouraging assurances in his pocket, or on his memory, Mr. 
Jay must have thought he would receive the thanks or Mr. Jefferson for bring- 
ing about a commercial treaty on almost any terms with Great Britain. But 
more especially had he a right to count on these thanks as his was the best 
commehdal treaty we have ever had with that cotrntry— wiless Mr. Mlmuf* 
late treaty be as good a one. 
• MarshaU, Vol. V. pp. 616, 17, and 33. . 'vy 

t WaafalagtoD thusdescribes in a letter to Gen. Kjioz,the slate of iittd'iindsr 
whieh he ratflied Jvfh treaty. It breathes the paiest patrkdsm in the most 
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But to exaggerate, jiot to correct, errors, in Washington's ad* 
ministretioD was Mr. Jeilerboa-s object — and ot course as he kxktiw 
bin to be an honest muk. It wmild We been in total oppositien tn 
Ua policj, openly to warn the eenntrj of dan^» or honeitly to 
guard tlie Pmident againat mistake. Accordingly he preferred 
agitating surreptitiously the popular mind, through such leaders of 
public opinion as were disposed to second his schemes, by misre- 
presentations of motives and consequences — which being, these 
unborn, and those invisible, were susceptible of (he most violent 
and licentious distortion. 

By the treaty which is here so vehemently exeerated, we ob* 
^ tained among other advantages, the cession of the military poei% 
sooth of the Lakes, and the consequent power of repressing the 
savage hostilities, which were annuaUy draining us of blood and 
treasure; and we placed our commerce with Great Britain and ber 
colonies on a footing which led to an immediate and unparalleled 
increase of our trade, tonnage and revenue.* 

It is trne Mr. Jay contd not obtain a stipulation against tnnress* 
BMnt Bat were he and Gen. Waahington to blame for this? As 
he wrote to the President* the terms were the best he could obtain 
— *to do more was impossible.' Were they to hnve declined such 
terms, because one or two points were left unsettled, and thus de- 
prive the country, for remote or unattainable objects, of palpable 
and present beaelits. Because these great painuts determined to 
secure the advants|;Qs within their reach, and to leave fiir fntom 
settlement the subject of impressment, was it jnst toat WasluBg^ 
ton should be denounced as a second Cesar, ready to cleave to the 
earth, by the force of popular virtues, the liberty of his country; 
and Jay as a corrupt tool in the hand«» of a foreic^n government? 
Mr. Monroe, the tavourite plenipotentiary of Mr. Jefferson, a man 
he avers ^'born for tkepubHc^^ — a saying which, like his description 
of Mr, Monroe's integrity, **tumed inside out," would be nmnd 
iroei when Jay*^ treaty ex|nred, siened another with the Bri- 
tish government which was equally cMfective on this point. And 



earnest language — "If any person on earth could, or the great power above 
"would, pr<»ct the standara of infallibility in political opinions, no being that 
inhabits ihis teirestrial globe would resort to it with more eagerness than myself, 
aoloDg as I remain a servant of the public. But as I have hitherto found do 
better guide than upright intentions and close investigation, I shall adhere to 
them while I keep the watch, leaving it to those who will come after me, to 
explore new way?, if they like or thinir them better."— iWarsAn^^. Vol. V. p. 635. 

• See Seybert^i Statistical for the yean eompriaed within tne operation of 
Jay's Treaty. 

[Besides whidi, it caused to be "paid into the pockets of Ameriean mer- 
chants, — ^who, but for the treaty, \rnrild have foimri in a war with Enirlf^nd the 
eompletum of their ruin,'' — ten millions th ree hundred and forty Jive ihomand 
MWn-^ large sum in those days, and of great importanee to our eommeree 

and finances, ruined as they had been by the revvjli-itioijary war, and impeded 
m their recovery from its disasters by the iniquities of the belligerents of 
Europe. See lafe of John Jay by his son, Vol. I. p. 378.J 
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Mr. Madison, after a fortunate and successful war, ratified a third 
treatj iHth the same government, which was lilLewise destitole of 
this indispenssble stipulation. 

The only security we have against impressment, we owe neither 
to Jeflfersonian presidents nor ministers, but to the prowess and 
patriotism of a parrel of "impudent federal bull-dogs" — to Hull, 
Perry, M*Donough, Bainbridge, Stewart, Biddle, and their rivals 
in glory, who with the remnant of the federal navy, convinced the 
Bntish nation and the maritime worlds that it would be as safe to 
search the boiling crater of Yesuviiis, snrmoanted by its column of 
•Bohe and flame, as an unarmed Tessel, bearing the Star'tpangUd 
banner. 

In the left-handed justice nnd interested obloquy of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Washington and Jay were guilty ot sacrificing **the rights, the 
interest, and the honour, of their own country" by failing to pro- 
vide against the outraeeof impressment, in the early infancy or our 
national ezistencei while Mr. Madison for neglecting to secure it 
in a more vigorous period of our growth, fortified as he was by our 
naval triumphs, our success at Pkittsburg, our brilliant battle*^ on 
the Niagara, and more than all, by Jackson's splendid defence rjf 
New Orleans, is entitled to the praise (\'ol. IV. p. 260) of having 
*<8pared to the pride of England her formal acknowledgment of the 
atrocity of impressment in an article of the treaty.'' Whoever ap* 
proves this allotment of merit, will be able to conceive, that in 
wisdom and patriotism, Madison and Monroe« were greatly supe- 
rior to Jay and Washington.* 

f* The paroxysm of folly and injustice into which our country was thrown 
at the e|)och of Jay's treaty, presents, in our history, a spectacle as instructive 
as mortifying. It ought to be made familiar to the American people, as a per- 
petual wammgag'ainst the fearful delusions of party spirit, and the pernicious 
efficacy of the arts of dcniagogues. That the treaty was all the country desired, 
or those who made it were anxious to obtain, no one |)retended. But it was 
made by Mr. Jiy ^md sanctioned by Washington and vindicated by Hamilton 
as the Best that cuuid ba obtained, and better than its alternative, a war with 
England. The first point, viz: tnat it was the best which could be obtained, 
time has incontestably established. Mr. JefTerson trie,! in vain to make a bet- 
ter, and the brilliant victories on land and ocean of Mr. Madison's war were as 
inefficient as the diplomatic skill of his predecessor to produce that resolt. 
That a war with England was the alternative between which and the treaty 
we had to choose was admitted on all hands, and is proved by what followed 
after the treaty expired. Therefore the only point wnieh in the jvstifieation of 
the treaty about wnich a doubt can be raisefl is, whether if was better fur the 
country than the war which it preventedl That it was better for all the great 
interests of property, no one can donbt; and it is equally certain that if it compro- 
mised any points of honour, they still remain unredressed; and consequently no 
one can approve the peace we now enjoy who reprobates Jay's treaty. For surely 
at the time it was made we were much less prepared to tmdertake to correct by 
force of arms the code of international law, or to vindicate nice claims of 
national honour, thon at present But be this as it may, therf' is no one in his 
senses who will not now admit, liiai good and wise men might have honestly 
thought thatthe policy then pnisaed by the administration was compatible wi th 
oar hoDOW and eondacire to oar iatei est. "Yet the tieaty," says Mr, Sparks 
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There were two other branches of Gen. Washington's policy, 
which, withiu the interval inciuded between Mr. Jetierson's retire- 



fa Ills Life of Washington (page 504) was dissected, criticised and condemned, 

in a tone of passionate and violent declamation, which could scarcely have been 
exceeded, it the instrament had reduced the United States to their former colo- 
nial dependence on England." Mr. Tucker (Vol. I. p. 499) describes the entire 
democratic party from one end of the Union to the other "in a blaze of indig- 
nation upon the subject," and admits that Washington himself "escaped an 
impntaiion on bis integrity only to endnre the charge of weakness of mndef^ 
standing, and of being the dupe of the British faction around him." Yet even 
this gives but a faint idea of the wicked frenzy of the time. "Is it advantage* 
tma to a republic to have a connexion with a inonareb1>* asked the democratie 
prcs ; "Treaties lead to war and war is ilie lume of republics. Commercial 
treaties 4re an artificial means to obtain a natural end— they are the swathing 
bands of commerce that impede the tree operations of natnre." 8nch 18 a sam- 
pie of the stuff which was addressed to the country to prepare it to reprobate 
any treaty whatever which might be concluded with England. But after it 
bad been sent to the Senate for ratification and its contents divulged by one of 
the members, against the rules of that body, the grand explosion of all the com- 
bustibles which had been collected by its adversaries, took place. In Philadel- 
phia the 4lh of July was desecrated to the orgies of a mob, who "paraded 
the streets with an effigy of Mr. Jay, bearing a pair of scales, one labelled 
'American Liberty and Indep'^ndence,' and the oiher, which was in extreme 
depre^ion, 'British Gold;' whiie irom the mouth of the figure proceeded the 
words, 'Come up to my price and I will sell you my country.* The effigy was 
afterwards publicly committed to the flames." Public meetings to denounce 
the treaty were got up throughout the country. At one of these, held at New- 
York, the great Hamilton was answered with Stones, when he attempted to 
addressthemnltitude, who, after adopting their opprobrious resolutions, paraded 
opposite Mr. Jay's residence, to present him and his family with the sj^ctacle 
of their impotent rage, inbnminf the treaty which he had made for their good. 

As to the fury of the democratic societies, it may be judged of by a resolution 
of one in South Carolina, pledging its members- to "promote every constitu- 
tional mode to bring John Jat to trial and to justice," and winding up its wick* 
edness by asserting that "if he acted of and nrom himself, we shall lament the 
want of a Guu.LOTm£ I" 

Bat if these senseless clamcmrs were in themselves detestable, the ofajeet ibr 
which they were got up was cv^en more preposterously execrable. They aimed 
at nothing less impossible than to intimidate Wasbingtonl How he met this 
"dviiMft ardor prava jubenHwn,** is well known, and miiversally regarded as 
completing his title to the praise of the "Justnm et tcnaccjn propositi virumi"— 
the noblest object in all ages and countries of the highest eulogies of poetry or 
prose. He told the town of Boston, the old liberty cradle, which he himself 
nad delivered from the pollution of hostile armies, but which, in the violence 
of the French epidemic had received a taint — that the constitution was the 
guide he would never abandon. "It has assigned to the President the power of 
making treaties, with the advice and consent of the Senate," and "that thev 
ought not tosubstitute for their own conviction the opinion of others, or fo seek 
truth through any channel but that of a temperate and well informed mvesti- 
gation.'' — "While I feel die most lively gratitude for the many instances of 
approbation from my conntry, lean nootherwise deserve it than bjr obeying the 
dictates of my conscience.*' 

The worth, the wealth and the mass of the nation, were awakened to t sense 
of right and propriety and self respect, at the first sonnd of 

"That voice, their liveliest nledgc 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so olt 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all awanlia 
Their surest signal.'' 
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meat from the cabinet and the date of the letter abusiog Gen. Lee, 
and even preriMi to that intiml^ were subjects of his ceasnre sad 



Bat the knots of Jacobins, coiled ap together about the land| tuned all their 
iiB|MCent liisBM from the ministers of the President to the Prerident hhaa^. 

I refrain from repeating the gibberish of their forked and envenomed tongues. 
They but serve to add to the bestial similitudes which are unfortunately fur- 
nished by the conduct of mankind; and the reader of their brief history will 
be reminded of those globes of serpents, mentioned by Humboldt in the Ameri- 
can tropics, which, in dread of the sublime bird of the region, roll up together 
their obscene folds, and present, as he soars calmly above them, nothing but 
arkideoiia mrfteaoc slivered months aad hissiog tongoas. 

<*Sibila lambebaat Unguis vibrantibns ore." 

Bat it may not be impertinent, nor telling a tale too well known, to relieve 
this sketch of national delirium, by referring for a moment to the conduct of 

one, whase memory will ever be a national ornament, as his existence was a 
national blessing. The lesson afforded will thus be more complete, and shew 
the attraetireness of yirtne, as well as the r^fmlsifeness of vice* How was Sffr. 
Jay, the chief object of all this obloauy, affected by the injustice of his country- 
menl His situation as governor oi New York, to which be had been elected 
while yet abroad, threwnim amidst the bustle of politics and society. Yet not 
an act of his administration, not a word of his mouth, not a trace of his pen bore 
a taint or a tinge of resentment. Pitying his deluded countrymen, and but 
mildly rebuking their deluders, forgiving his enemies himself, ana soothing 
the indignation they aroused in his frienos. he trod with his wonted calm and 
determined step the high and the humble, out both alike sacred, paths of duty. 
To a letter from Gen. Lee he replies: "The treaty is as it is; and the time will 
certainly emae when it will very universally receive exactly that decree of 
commendation or censure which, to candid and enlightened minds, it shall 
apoear lo deserve. In the mean time X must do as many others have done 
before me— that is, regretting the dquravity of some, and the ignorance of a 
much greater number, bear with composure and fortitude the effects of each. 
It is as vain to lament that our countiy is not entirely free from these evils, as 
it would be to lament that our fields produce weeds as well as corn. My good 
friend, we must take men and things as they are, and enjoy all the good we 
meet with. I enjoy the good will to which I am indebted for your letter; and 
I enjoy the occasion it affords me of assuring you of the esteem" Ae. To CoL 
Pickering he writes— "Ancient as well as very modern history teaches us les- 
sons very applicable to the present times: and points out the necessity of tem* 
per, activity and decision. I think the President, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, will be able to carry his country safe through the storm, and to see it 
anchored in peace and safety: if so, his life and character will have no paral- 
lel." "God governs the world, and we have only to do our doty wisely andieave 
|he Issue to him." To Edmund Randolph he says— "The history of Greece 
and other less ancient governments is not unknown to either of us; nor are we 
ignorant of what patriots have suf^red from domestic factions and foreign 
intrigues, in almost every age. 

"It is pleasing[, however, to reflect that our cotmtry possesses a greater por- 
tion of information and morals than almost any other people; and that although 
they may for a time be misled and deceived, yet there is reason to expect that 
truth and justice cannot be long hid from their eyes." And to Mr. Duane he 
replies — "It is pleasing to see friendship, like an evergreen, bid defiance to the 
vicissitudes of the seasons;'' and after enumerating the causes of the violence 
which prevailed, and saying that except as to the degree of its malignity it was 
not unexj[>ected, he continues — "On the other hand, the highest confidence was 
reposed m the wisdom and firmness of the government, and in the virtoe and 
food sense of the great mass of our people, who (especially in the etsteni and 
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ties, that in reg^ to men and measures, these two operations were 
nniformlj concurrent The measures alluded to were, Ist, the 

system of finance suggested by Hamilton, for the payment of the 
national debt, and establishment of public creditj and 2nd, the 
establishment of a national hank. The history of these measures, 
of the enlightened and patriotic views from which they proceeded, 
the nble support and strenuous opposition of which thej were the 
objects, jon may find in the faithful narration of BfarshalU* 

One of the causes, which, by demonstratinff its necessity, pro- 
duced our present federal government,^ was the fact that the old 
confederation possessed no faculty of providing for the payment of 
the public debt. The old congress in which were combined inef- 
ficiently, legislative and executive powers, could only recummend 
to the states measures of supply. It had no authority eitiier to 
prescribe or enforce those measures. The consennence of this want 
of punctuality and defect of capacity, was, that the vouchera of oar 
foreign debt nad greatly depreciated* and that those of our domes* 
tic debt had fallen almost to nothing. The disgrace and injustice 
involved in this state of things, made so deep an impression on the 



niiddlc slates) possess a degree of information and straline'^s not tobefoundin 
other couutries." Then turning from politics he again indulges the feelings 
of ftiendship and conchides with wishing that his correspondent's family might 
fCBUun "like a tree planted by the waterside, whose leaf shall not wither 

1 have selected these excerpts to show how this good and |^reat man met the 
storm which was raging around him, and of whose most malignant fury he was 
d^e object. Above the insults of mohs and the den unciaf ions of demagogues, his 
voice wr^^ heard, uttering an eulogy over the !J od sense and good feeling which 
wild soon lead the former to reiientance, and a sigh over the depravity which 
nr^' d the latter into wrong. Calm amid all the confusion, he looked back 
with elevating reflections to the T\nh}f. examples of hi.storj'', — forward, with 
Strong reliance on the great Chief and the good people of nis cuunlry, — and 
upward with perfect eoinfidence in the ultimate dispensations of the Almighty- 
Ruler of the universe. Thus balanced and buoyed, he met with unruffled 
bosom every wave of the tumult, and shamed its clamoors with the breathings 
of friendship, patriotism and piety. Thus have I seen aswan meeting a thou- 
sand ! I Hows with abreast of down, and breathing above their hissing and howl- 
ing hubbub those soft, sonorous and silvery notes which rise in rapture till th^ 
R>und no more. And thns to the end did this great and good man persevere— 
his lon§, active, useful and eventful life, in public so snoiless, in private so 
pure; his passions so subdued, his piety so exalted, — and oy this long career of 
ethereal virtue, his immortality at length so conspicuous through the mortal, 
that it did not shock the religious sense of the community where he lived to 
hear, nor impugn the taste of his eulogist to pronounce, tht\t "a halo of vene- 
raiiou seemed to encircle him as one belonging to another world, iliough linger- 
ing among us. When the tidings of his death came to us, they were received 
through the nation, not with sorrow or mourning, but with solemn awe, like 
that with whicli we read the mysterious passage of Ancient Scripture, *A3%d 
EmdiwiiikedwUh Ood^ and ke was ntft^ for Ood took kirn.*" 

For the fads and excerpts in this note, see Jay's Life, Vol. I. p. 357 et seq. 
The concluding extract is from an address by G. C. Verplanck, Esq., written 
soon after Mr. jay's death.] 

• VoLV. Ch,4. 
9 
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it tiMir duty to nqaire, by a reiolatioB €f Ike tttwt Septanbtr* 
1789, the Secretary of the Treasury to report a plaa for the rfr» 

demption of the public debt, foreign and domestic; an instruction 
which, on the ninth of the succeeding January, he complied with. 

This celebrated report pointed nut sources of adequate revenue 
to be pledged by congress tur the annual paj iiieat of iiit interest, 
end the regular rederaption of the principal, of the whole deht 
which had been oootncted by the nation in their straggle foR«Mp^ 
pendence, whether by the continental congress or by the several 
states. When it came to be considered by the legislature, it 
encountered various objections, honestly, no doubt, as they were 
certainly eloquently, urtred. Some members objected to funding 
systems generally, and to withdrawing by a permanent appropria- 
tion, from the management of congress any oi the legitimate ohftcfei 
of tazetion* Others propeaed that with respect to the dmneftle 
creditor he should only be paid the market price of the government 
paper— that is about twelve dollars in every hundred. Mr. Madi« 
son contended that a discrimination should be made between the 
original and the actual holder of the paper, paying to the latter the 
highest price it had borne in the course of its transfer, and to the 
former tne difference between that and its nominal value-^r the 
complement of this valiie— end of coDseqaence, where the ori^nal 
was the actual holder, the full amount it represented. But the 
strongest opposition was directed against that section of the report* 
which included in the assumption tne debts created by the states. 

The objection to the plan of the Secretary, on the score of its 
introducing a funding system, found little support, and was quietly 
disposed of. The proposition to reduce the amount oi debt, by 
avadin^ the nation of the self-created depreciation of its own paper, . 
was defeated by arguments drawn from its injustice, and from the 
bad effect it would have on the system of public credit, which it 
was the object of the resolution of congress and the report of the 
Secrctiiry, to establish. Mr. Madison's motion to disc[ iminate be- 
tween the actual and on2;inal holders, from the elotjuence and inge- 
nuity with which he supported it, and from the specious idea it 
included of a remedial intervention against extortion, excited aa 
animated and protracted discussion. But the fallacious equity on 
which it was foondedy attended as it was by the despotic heresy of 
meddling with private contracts, and by the certainty that it would 
neitiier advance the credit nor reduce the debt of the nation, were 
ably exposed, and the proposition was lost by a large majority. 

Arguments in upposition to the assumption of the state debts 
were derived from the great augmentation it would cause to that, 
which might be conridered proper to the United States— an incon^ 
venience which thougli momentous in itself, would have the more 
formidable consequence of creating such a host of dependents on 
the general government, and of setting in motion the power of taxa- 
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tion on so large a scale as to endanger the independence, of the 
states. It was alleged that the constitution did not authorize this 
exercise ot liscal power, and tliat no occasion existed ior it, inas- 
OMcfei as the aevenl ststM were competent to the ditchiti|^ of their 
own engagements. The diflftcnlty of distinguishing between the 
liabilities the^ had inenrred for their own local defence, and those 
which had arisen from their exertions in the common cause, was 
relied on, as was the injustice of confounding in a common opera- 
tion engagements dissimilar in character and unequal in maffnitude. 
This indefinite increase of the debt, (for the amount of tne state 
debts was not jet ascertained,) it was urged would haTe « bad effect 
on the pttblic credit, bj creating an apprehension that the national 
MDorces would not be adequate to its punctual liquidatbn<>— a cir« 
cumstance which could not fail to depreciate the paper representing 
it, nor to perpetuate that greatest of national evils, a public debt. 

In support of tiie assumption it was replied that the whole debt, 
boUi that contracted bj the continental congress, and that for which 
the several slates were answerable, bad b^n incurred in a cause 
eewMn to the UuMM^-^that in no case had the ordinary expenses, 
er ciyil list, of the states, exceeded their ordinarj revenues; and 
that their debts consequently represented the amount of service 
they had severally contributed to the general defence — that in these 
operations the states were virtually the agents of the general go- 
Ternment, which, upon principles of obvious justice, was liable to 
the state creditors — ^that the assumption was not, as it had been 
described, the prodigal creation of a new debt» but the honest ac- 
fcnowledsment of an old one — that if it could not be denied that 
congress had the right to create a debt in the prosecution of a second 
war, it could not well be disputed that they were authorized to 
discharge the debt contracted in the first; that the question was 
ime not of quantity, but of principle; and consecjuently was not 
affected by tne circumstance of the state debts having not yet been 
aceuratelf computed. 

A multitude of tax-masters would, it was said, lead to waste in the 
collection, as a variety of paymasters would, to waste in the distri- 
bution of funds out of M'hich these debts were to be satisfied, and 
which m either mode must be drawn ultimately from the people. 
Inequality would exist and unfairness be suspected both in their 
collection and disbursement; circumstances which while they would 
Mt idkmte the general pressure on the people, would leave many 
of the public eredilurs oissatisfied. It was said to be absurd to 
impute to the supporters of this measure, a desire to perpetuate the 
public debt, as the proposition was not to contract a debt, but to 
pay one, and that moreover as the express object of the assumption 
was to discharge the debt, it was inconsistent with common sense 
to attach to it the opposite purpose of perpetuating it. It was urged 
that the apprehension of its giving undue influence to the general 
government was at variance with the objection that it would give 
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perpetuity to the debt — ^for this influence must be the result of 
credit, which could not exist unlest the debt was renlsrlj liqm* 
dated. And it was contended that the asstimption, while it woqMI 
quiet a laige bodj of citizens* would pat an end to thatspecnlaliOii 

which was so anxiously deprecated. 

These wcie the principal ari^mnLnits advanced in the debate, as 
it was repot ted in the journals oi' tlie day and is condensed in the 
History ut Marshall^ and thej^ are here recapitulated in order that 
joa may judge whether on the part of the supporters of the assnmp^ 
tioo, there appears anj thing like a design to convert our republic 
into a monarchy. No such design was imputed to them in the dis- 
cussion; and the accusation seems to have been first propa^ted, 
as it was last repeated by Mr. Jefferson, the vilifier 2;eneral of the 
friends and measures of Washington; predicting of these, the most 
pernicious consequences^ and ascribing to those, the worst con- 
cdvahle motiyes* Two features in the measure alluded to— one 
that no discrimination was made between the first and last holder 
of the public paper — the other, that the debts incurred by the 
several states, in a war undertaken by common consent and prose- 
cuted in common defence, were put on the same footing with those 
contracted by the general government — were made the occasion of 
Us charge upon Hamilton especially, and the political supporters 
of Washington generally, of a design to subvert our repuUicaii 
institutions, and to establish a monarchy on their ruins. 

This calumny which he specifies (Vol. IV. p. 145, et passim.) 
as, *'a longing for a King, and an Enf^lish King, rather than anv 
other" — he invented in 1791, when the wounds received by these 
Talianc patriots in liberating us from an English King, were yet 
fresh and bleeding — and mamtaiiied until the daj of his death im. 
1826, with an eyergreen yiyacity of slander, which drew rancour 
liom the frosts of age, and spread forth its poisonous branches, as 
the graves of its victims thickened around. To every age, and 
through every state, it was distributed by his correspondence. The 
credulity of the young, the prejudices of the old, and the interests 
of both, were enlisted in its circulation; and not content with 
de&ming the ornaments of his country at home, he industriouslj 
proclaimed this calumny abroad. Lafayette and Kosciusko were 
assured that their chosen friends in the United States had beea 
defeated in an attempt to undermine the liberties of their country; 
and Mazzei, an Italian adventurer, was made the instrument as 
you will aee of dittusing the falsehood throughout Europe. 
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LETTER V. 

Of a charge so extensively ciiculated and so ion^ maintainedf 
as that aHoaed to in the close of mj last letter, it la worth while 
to examine the fonndation, especiallj as the station of its author 
and the character of its objects, both tend to ^ve it importance; and 
as on it<; truth or falsehood, the moral colonnngof oar national his- 
tory must greatlj depend. 

ij reference to the ^nas, at the end of his fourth volume, it 
appears that In the year 1818, Mr. Jefl^non rensed all the impu- 
tattons he had made or collected against this illostrions body of his 
countrymen, and therein it will be found he repeats, in the most 
imposinj* form he could f^ivp it, this particular slander. (447,8,9.) 
In regard to the former branch of it, the tu;ikin;j; no discrimination 
between the first and last holders of government stock, he affirms 
that it was a stratagem devised by Hamilton to gratify speculators, 
and to attach to himself a band of mercenary supporters who were 
to be his instruments in overturning the republic. In proof of this 
affirmation he proceeds as follows — "When the trial of strength on 
these several efforts had indicated the form in which the bill would 
finally pa>s, this bein^ known within doors sooner than without, 
and especially than to those who were in distant parts ot llie Union, 
tiie base scramble began. Couriers and relay horses by land, and 
swift-sailing pilot boats by sea, were flying in all directions. Aetire 
partners and agonts were associated and employed in every state, 
town and cr>iintry neighbourhood, and this paper was l)ou2:ht up at 
five shillings, and even as low as two shillings in the pound, before 
the holder Knew that congress had already provided tor its redemp- 
tion at par. Immense sums were filched irom the poor and ieno- 
rant, and fortunes accumulated by those who had themselves been 
poor enonsh before. Men thus ennched by the dexterity of a leader, 
would follow of course, the chief who was leadin;r thorn to fortune, 
and become the zealous instruments of all his i ntei prises. 

Let it be remembered iliat among the principal objects ot recon- 
structing tlie form ui the federal government was that of enabling 
the people of the United States to discharge the debt they had con- 
tracted in the war of Independence;* that the initiation of a plan 
for the accomplishment of this object was imposed, both by the 
nature of his office and a resolution of Congress, on the Secretary 
of the Treasury i and does it seem consistent with common justice, 

* See Gen; Washuieton'^ letter to the govemon of the several States. 

(MwMoii, ra. r,p.4S.y 
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to im|Mte to cocnipt motim, to motiTM that wooM hvre made a 

Catiline or an Arnold blush, anj tpecalatiTe ill consequences that 
might be pcefticaiad of a system thus exacted, which was original in 

its theory, and complex in its cfferts? Can any man of sense, who, 
with the e;reatest possible admiration for Mr. Jefferson, retains the 
smallest respect for justice, approve the illiberal construction he 
puts on the labours of a colleague, whose patriotism had been long 
-aad meritorimislj displayed; or opon the chacacter of thoaa aUe 
men, who concurred in his views, or were convinced by hit argtt* 
mentsP Was it not natural, nay almost inevitable, that some 
errors should either be discovered or suspected, in any plan that 
could have been proposed; antl was it the part of a wise or an 
honest man, to ascribe them, not to the impertection of reason, but 
to treasonable intentions; to lay in wait, wbile Hamilton waa task- 
ing the powora of his creative mind, in order to discham an im- 
portant duty, that be might denounco the appearances oTerror, aa 
evidences of guilt 

As it is morally impossible to look upon such a proceeding with* 
out tliat indignation which the ioulest injustice excites, so it ig 
beyond the compass of human credulity to believe that a man ol 
Mr* Jefoaon*8 nnderstanding, really entertained the saspiciona 
he expressed on this sabject. Besides their inconpoit^ with the 
characters of the men on whom they bear, the chain of inference 
by which they are attempted to be upheld, is too lax and absurd to 
be conscientiously relied on by any reflecting mind. Hie mere 
fact of rejecting the discrimination is made proof of corruption, in 
the enlighieued statesman who carried tliat rejection. But were 
there nS on the very snrface of that proposition fair and fordfale 
oljectiona it? Would it not haveintenered violently with private 
contracts, placed the government despotically between the beyer 
and the seller, been in the nature of an ex-post -facfo law, and con- 
verted the transaction, arbitrarily, from a purchase into a loan: 
wresting from the purchaser the result of liis risk, the degree of 
which was represented by the depreciation ot the paper? Would 
not such a plan, indepenoently oi its repugnance to oar sjrgtem of 
laws, and habits of dealing; its inconvenience and almost imprac- 
ticability, have been in the teeth of a maxim of trade tbat waa 
admitted before Mr. Jefferson's time? 

"The real value of a thing, 
la just aa moch as it will bring.** 

Again^The facts hj which he attempts to corroborate this 
odious inference, if admitted, really destroy it; rendering his argu- 
ment as vicious as his calumny. If we believe him, when the sup- 
porters of HanVilton's system discovered that the bill would pass 
without the discriminating clause they despatched < ouners, ex- 
presses, and swift-sailing packets, to every State, town, and county 
m the Union; devoured the roads, and vexed the seasf asaociated 
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Mniiiera and employed agents in everjr flPSMbourhood, in order to 
■07 up this paper at a great difcoant. This operatioa matt hava 
cw a to d instantaneously, a general and pressing demand for H» and 
have raised its price to the level of that demand. In the nature 

of things, the speculation, consequently, must either have been in- 
considerable in extent, or inconsiderable in profit^ so that if it be 
|!pssible to symjpathise with his Irish outcry against those cruel 
IMMftgenosa nderalists, who discoTered the mode of "filchiDg 
fipma lortanea from the poor/' it will be diflicult not to perceive 
tpt ii^joatlce of his accusation through the fallacy of his reasoning. 

Besides he and his friends in Congress had a newspaper at their 
command; through its columns, and by private letters, they could 
have apprised the public of the progress and probable event of the 
bill. That they did not do so, places Mr. Jeilerson at least in the 
diloBna, of having either perceived no eround for his impatatioiB, 
^fc><f »hieiiig subject to the suspicion which he erects apoa it. 

To reinforce this charge of a design in Hamilton to establish a 
nsonarchy upon the ruins of the Constitution, and of a corrupt in- 
strumentality in it, on the part of the other leading friends 01 Gen. 
Washington, he adduces with equal confidence, the assumption of 
llle State debts. It being unnecessary to discuss an ebvloiit ab- 
surdity, I be^ to remind you that I confine my remarks to tbe 
efejecl'-of proving the imposubility of Mr. Jefferson's believing hit 
osm accusations. In this case, he knew that it had been demon- 
strated, and was at all times and places demonstrable, that the 
debts of the States had been contracted for national purposes; that 
the greater the debt of any particular State, the greater had been 
its esertion» and exposure in the common causef and that the 
pincipleaof agency, applied in favour of the States. This reason- 
mg was not only conclusive to his judgment, but the equity of it 
was familiar to Bis memory, as appears from the followinff letter, 
of the 15 th December, 1780; which, when governor of Viiginia* 
he wrote tp Gen. Washington, (Vol. I. pp. 198, 199.) ^ 
j^From intelligence received, we have reason to expect that a 
■uderacy of British and Indians, to the amount of two thousand 
is formed, for the purpose of spreading destruction and dia- 
Sn through the whole extent of our frontier, in the ensuing 
ffpnng. Should this take place, we shall certainly lose in the south 
ail the aids of militia from beyond the Blue Ridge, besides the in- 
habitants who must fall a sacrifice in the course of the savage 
irruptions. There seems to be but one method of preventing tbi8« 
which is, to give the western enemy employment in their own 
country. The regular force Col. Clarke already has, with a pro- 
per draft from the militia beyond the Alleghany, and that of three 
or four of our most northern counties, will be adequate to the 
reduction of Fort Detroit, in the opinion of Col. Clarke; and he 
assigns die most probable reasons for that opinion. We have, 
iiMmro» dflitomiiied to nndertake it, and commit it to hit direct 



the Coniineni or Slaie, we mil kme to he decided heretfier, by 
Congress, in whose juetiee we em confide, ae to the determtM* 
/ion." This extract covers every point in the assumption; shows 
the cipneral advantage resulting from the eiitei prises of individual 
Statesj and tlie recognised equity of chai^inj; their pecuniary 
expense to the Uuion. As HamLlton's report was necessarily sub- 
mHted to tfie President* aad refecred Co the Cabinet, before it was 
transmitted to Congress, there is abundant reason to believe, that 
this very claim of Virffinia furnished one of the motives which 
determined the mind of the Executive, both in the formation and 
sanction of this financial measure; and that Mr. Jeft'erson here 
censures as corrupt and treasonable, a pi oceedin^r, which he had 
proposed as goveruor of Virginia, aud uppiuved as iSecreLary of 

State. 

It is nseless to pursue any farther his absardtties and injttstiee 
In reprd to this fair and beneficial measure, by referring to the 

assumption of the State debts, growing out of the late war, or to 
his zeal in favour of securins; that of Virginia, (Vol. IV. p. 411.) 
But it is wonderful to think what a superstructure of popularity- 
giving slander he reared on them. Like the Arabian impostor, he 
seems to have determined to storm the understanding of his fol* 
lowers by the boldness of his leading fictionsi so that when once 
the gates of doubt were forced open, entrance for all future falla- 
cies was secure. Their zeal was completely enlisted as soon as 
they were brought to believe that his opponents were necessarily 
enemies of freedom. And this infatuation, which opened a spacious 
arenue for countless and cruel suspicions— > 

"That with extended wings, a bannered host, 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through, 
With horse and ehoriots naked in loose array,*' 

was strengthened bj the consideration, that in consequence of 
dividing the country into two castes, the worthjr* and the unworthy 

of office, the fund of emolument and place, with which to reward 

his proselytes would be augmented. It followed, as a matter of 
course, that the fame and popularity of Washington were over- 
shadowed by tliat of Jefferson; that Hamilton, Jay, Marshall, and 
Knox, gave place in public estimation, to Maiiisuii, Monroe, Gal- 
latin and Pearbomei that men of all classes, especially the revo- 
lutionary officers, who retained or expressed veneratton for tho 
father of thnr country, were denounced as traitors, stigmatised as 
Englishmen, and declared unfit for any public trust; and that the 
eastern States, Massachusetts particularly, "the cradle of the revo- 
lution," were pronounced to be British Provinces.* 

* Speaking of the Federalists of Massachusetts, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Gen. 

Dearborne, in .'In-nst, 1811, (Vol. IV. p. 166,) a.s follow?: "Tell my old 
frieod, governor Gerry, that 1 give iiim glory for the rasping, wilii which he 
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' At length when Mr. Jefterson's peculiar calumnies were likclj 
to lose force bj repetition, a market for new ones was opened. 

flrettiDs wind, it was soon scented bj the office-and-salarr- 
^^ving John Qaincy Adams. He immediately prepared a bundlo 
of treasons and carried them under his cloak to the President, to 
catch whose eye he labelled one in large letters Hamilton. The 
President (Jelferson) says (Vol. IV. p. 419,) he received ihem with 
"awe," and the informer no doubt presented them with solemnity. 

snbstance of the transaction twt ensued was that *'for and m 
lijiMideration'' of Mr. Adams' asserting; that the leading men of 
Itts own State, with whom he and his mther had long been asso- 
ciated in habits of personal and political friendship, were engaged, 
originally under the auspices of Alexander Hamilton, in forming a 
treasonable connexion with England, he was declared upon sum- 
c^t authority to be to all intents and purposes, a Jeoersonian 
ffepobUcan, to be worthy of the President's confidence, and of 
"poblic office — was made first, the leader of the administration 
party in the Senate, next Minister to Rassia, and in due time to 
London. 

His speculation turning out so well, Henry, an Irish adventurer, 
in connexion with a French impostor who styled himself Ze Cornte 
4e CHIion, repaired to Washington about the beginning of the last 
jrar, and informed the President (Madison) that the same federal- 
ists of Massachusetts had not quite completed their traitorous 
alliance with England, but were at that moment engaged in nego- 
tiating through him with the Canadian and British governments. 
Notwithstanding that Henry's disclosure bore a mercenarj^ brand 
on its front, aira that the French minister refused to receive the 
soi-disant Connt, our President receiyed and entertained the Count 

rubbed down his herd of traitors. Let tbem have justice, and prolectiaa 

agaiiist personal violence, but no favour. Powers and pre-eminences con- 
ferred on them, are daggers put into the hands of assassins, to be plunged into 
our own bosoms, the naoment the thrust can go home to the heart. Modera> 
ticA can never reclaim them. They deem it timidity, and despise without 
ftaring the tameness from which it flows. Backed by England, they never 
lose the hope that their day is to come, when the terrorism of their earlier 
power is to be merged in the more gratifying system of deportation and the 
guillotine. Being now 'Aars de combaV myself, I resign these cares to others.*' 
The ferocity of these sentiments is equalled only by the vulgarity of the 
language, and the tyrannical temper which they disclose. To the freemen of 
a sister State, whose rights were ascertained and consecrated by laws of their 
own making, and who contributed both to the emolument ana the dignity of 
the high office, which for eight years he had filled, he advises governor Gerry, 
and Gen. Dearbome, to gratU jiiiUice, and proUctioii against persoruU violence. 
That is, do net nob or nmrder themt do not take atoay violefUly their preperty\or 
their lives, at mr jrwmd* in BMmofft kaioe bem doing, and eomtonanang 
lately. 

It is no easy matter to determine whether it was more disgraceful to have 
perpetrated the writing, or accepted the intimacy, or provoked the praise of 
this letter; which separated from the names attached to it, might be mistaken 
for the brutal and frantic ribaldiy of one West India slave driver to another. 
10 
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at least; and Henry modestly preferring cash to office, was paid 
out of funds belonging to tlie people of the United States, uftj 
llNMisaiid dbllftra* for a aAander on a part of them, wMch slander 
Mr. John Q. Adams had sold before. 

Incidental to Hamilton's system of finance, was, as has been 
mf^ntioned, a proposition to establish a National Bank which was 
opposed bj Mr. Madison as unconstitutional}* and reprobated by 
Mr. Jefferson as a part of Hamilton's monarchical scheme. I notice 
this merely to refer to the well known fact that after Mr. Madt- 
ion became President he approved a law for the establishment of 
a National Bank on similar principles, and with a capital 6f thirty 
instead of ten millions of dollars. With equal inronsistency Mr. 
Jefierson who denied, throu^liout, the consiitutioual power of the 
General Government to construct a road or canal through either 
or any of the States, sanctioned as President, a law for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland road» which runs through the territory 
of three States. 

In relation to fiscal measures, and the funding system particu- 
larly, his opinions were equally contradictory, proceeding always 
from the veering suggeslious ot interest, and never from the steady 
inllueuce of principle. In 1798, when he was endeavouring to 
supplant President Adams, by whose administration upon the ap- 
prehension of a war with Ft atice, a small loan was contracted, he 
wrote to Col. Taylor, (Vol. III. p. 404.) *»I wish it were possible 
to obtain a mngle amendment to the Constitution. T would be 
willing to depend on that alone for the reduction of the adminis- 
traliou of our government to the general principles of the Constitu- 
tion. I mean an additional article taking from the federal eo^em* 
)nent the power of borrowing.'* In 1815 he writes to Mr* Monroe* 
«<We seem equally incorrigible in our financial course. Although 
a century of British experience has proved to what a wonder^l 
extent the funding, or specific redeeming, taxes enables a govern- 
, meat to anticipate in war the resources of peace, and although the 
other nations of Europe have tried and trodden every path of force 
or folly in fruitless c^uest of the same object, yet vfe stilt expect 
to find in joggling trtcks and banking dreams, that money can be 
made out oT notlnnjr, and in sufficient quantity to meet the expenses 
of a war by sea and land. It is said indeed that money cannot be 
borrowed from our merchants as from those of England. But it 
can be borrowed from our people. They will give you all the 
necessaries of war they produce, if inst^ of the bankrupt trash 
they now are obliged to receive for want of any other, you will 
give them a paper promise, founded on a specific pledge, and of a 
siaM fitted for circulation."t Now I am far from denying the pra* 

♦ MarshaU, Vol. V.p-SM. 

t Th-r bankrupt trash, mean<^ the paper of the Siate and private banlrs— the 
old Uoited States Bank of Uamilton having then wound up its operations in 
conformity with the limitation of its charter, and the new oae of ShidisoD,not 
having been as yet ineorpoiated. 
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prietj of any man's changing his opinioDB whenever experience or 
reflection shall convince nim of their error, whether it be ia the 
art of healing or destroying, or governing men, whether the man 
be a physician, a general, or a statesman. But assuredly, if in this 
process he adopts an opinion, which, when advanced by others he 
nad declared to be fraught with public injury and demonstrative of 
atrocious designs, he ought either to retract the imputation, oir to 
confess the justice of its application to himself* Neither of these 
manly steps was taken by tne statesmen in question; one preser?- 
ingsilence, the other persisting in abuse. 

TThere are other of Mr. Jefferson's letters recognising the right 
and prudence of the funding system, in regard to the financial 
emergencies of our federal government, as for example (Vol. 11. 
p. 383,) to Mr. Madison. But the most characteristic of the fiscal 
rhapsodies, with which his volumes abound, is in a letter to the 
same fraternal politician and correspondent, (Vol. III. p. 27,) 
proving as its author affirms, that one generation of men, has no 
right to contract debts which another must pay — and consequently 
that the validity of an obligation of that sort is to be ascertained 
not bj its ternd or the general principles of justice, but br refer- 
ence to bills of mortality, in oruer to se6 if a majority of tne con- 
tracting generation has died oil; and the obligation to pay , has been 
extinffuisTied with it. Upon this luminous and substantial princi- 
ple, uie longer a government defers the payinent of its debts, tlie 
less the obligation to satisfy their creditoi s becomes, and of course 
as the generous hd Fayette had been left unrequited for his pecu- 
niary sacrifices in support of oar independence for a term longer 
than the average existence of the majority of a generation after it 
has ^ched the age of discretion— that is, has attained the legal 
capacity to borrow—our jrovernment trans^essed both right and 
justice in acknowUnlL^ini,^ his unasserted claim, and making provi- 
sion fur it. Tins aingular tljcory is so exuberantly fallacious, so 
arborescently absurd, that it well deserves a closer examination 
than I can vmd to bestow on it.* 

With reg^tfd to the monstrous inconsistencies of these States- 

[* The ht M l V here condemned was more than a "fiscal rhapsody " Mr. 
Jelfeisoa maiuiaim further, that ''every law and even coastitutioii, uatuiaily 
expires at'the end of this term, (19 years,) as the reader will find in Mr. 
Tucker's LifV, Vol. I. p. 291, and be ' ;ii [u i.seJ, too, to find that tli< lioc^rapher 
discovers the origin of this opinion in his hero's "ever active spirit of benevo- 
lence." Nor is it carelessly broached, but earnestly recommended to Mr. 
Madi.son'.s attention, who in a long and laborious reply cautiou.sly resjsis it| 
*'a5 not in all respects compatible with the course of human affairs." 

But a more instructive reference of the reader will be to a paragraph in 
Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution, (p. Ill,) where he will .see that 
in the opinion of that great man, *'By this unprincipled facility of changing 
the 6tatc ais oAen, and as much, and in many ways as there are floatiog 
fancies or fashions, the whole chain and continuity of the commonwealth 
would bp broken. No one 'feneration conld link with the other. Bfen would 
become liule better than the flies of a summer."] 
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men, it may be observed tiiat as their plau when out ot power, was 
to decry every measure of the party in power, not witli a view of 
putting them right, but of putting them cut, it occurred naturally 
that the^^ were often, afler ttiey succeeded, obliged to adopt the verr 
proceedings they had denounced. This dili'mma is illusfratcn, 
while it explains it, by the apparent inconsistency of that non- 
descript debater John Randolph, in vilifying both parties. The 
measures which be had concurred with Messrs. Jefi'erson and 
MadiBOQ in reprobating in the federal administration* he differed 
from them by denouncing when Mnctioned by their ownf and his 
error was either that he did not examine, or was incapable of judg- 
ing whether in the first casp, the measure was right or wron^. Fal- 
lacies which he was betrayed into by passion, and adhered to 
through obstinacy, his leaders broached from interest and aban- 
doned iroui caiculdtiuu, and while conscious of the substantial sin 
of injustice, they drowned his eloquent invectives. In a shower of 
reproaches Ibr the equivocsl fault of inconsistency— for wying 
from their own inconstant standard* 



LETTER VL 

Ths course of Mr. Jefferson'ii correspondence next leads us t» 
his famous letter to Ma/ /el , which, in a futile attempt to explain 
it, he denominates (Vol. IV. p. 401.) **a precious theme of federal 
crimination." It bears date loss than two months anterior to that 
in which he assures Gen. Washington of his total abstraction from 
party politics, and reviles Gen. Lee so bitterly for having intimat- 
ed a dOubt of the sincerity of this avowaL Being connected with 
a strenuous effort in 1797, to mask one of its bearings, and with 
an abatrad attempt in 1824, to parry another, it extends to two 
distinct eras, both as it rec!;ai ds Gen. Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son himself. To the fotmer it refers both before and after his 
death, to his envied populurity, and his unsnllied renown; to the 
latter, while intent upon the acquisition of power; and aiter that 
had been enjoyed and resigned, when covetous of fame. You will 
therefore perceive that the task of detecting its true meaning;, (and 
of exposing the objects with which it was written) if not likely to 
require ability in a writer, will demand of the reader patient atten- 
tion. 

As it appears in his "Writings," this letter, so far as it relates 
to public matters, is in the following words, (Vol. 111. p. 327*) 
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"Monticello, ^pril QAth, 1796. 

"My Dear Friend, — The aspect ul our politics has wonderfully 
changed since you left as. In place of that noble love of liberty 
and republican government which carried us triumphantly through 
the war, an Anglican, monarchical, and aristocratical party has 
sprung: "p, whose avowed object is to draw over us the substance, 
as they li;ive already done the forms of the British government. 
Tlie main body of our citizens, however, remain true to their 
republican principles; the whole landed interest is republican, and 
80 is a great mass of talents. Against us are the executive, the 
judiciary, two out of three branches of the legislature, all the offi- 
cers of the government, all who want to be officers, all timid men 
who pf^fer the calm of despotism to the boisterous sea of liberty, 
British merchants, and Americans trading on British capitals, 
speculators, and holders in the banks and public funds, a contri- 
vance invented for purposes of corruption, and for assimilating us 
in all things to the rotten as well as the sound parts of the British 
"mode]. It would give you a fever were I to name to you the apos- 
tates who have gone over to these heresies, men %vho were Samsons 
in the field, find Solomons in the council, but who have had their 
heads shuiu by the iiariut of England. In short, we are likely to 
preserve the liberty we have gained only by unremitting labours 
and perils. But we shall preserve it; and our mass of weight and 
wealth on the good side is so great as to leave no danger that force 
will ever be attempted (gainst us. We have only to awake and 
SDii]) the Lilliputian cords with which they have been entangling 
us during the first sleep wliich succeeded our labours." 

This letter, or rather this part of it, was translated into Italian, 
and published by Mazzei in a Gazette of Florence. In Paris, it 
was republished in the Mmiteur in a French version of Mazzei's 
translation, with editorial remarks adapted to its sentiments, tend- 
ing to show the faithless spirit of our government towards France, 
the strength of ihe Gallican party in the United States, and the 
justice as well as the policy ot the hostile measures pursued by the 
directorv towards us. From the McnUeur it was transferred to 
the Bnelish papers, after undergoing a retranslation, and in this last 
dress found its way to the United States. Although it bare no 
signature it was immediately imputed to Mr. Jotterson, a circum- 
stance which occasioned his favouring Mr. Madison with the fol- 
lowing eager explanation of it, (Vol. III. p. 3G2.) 

•'JUmHcello, August Sd, 1797. 
SCRIBBLED yott a line on the £4th ult., it missed of the post, 
and so went by a private hand. I perceive from yours by Mr. 
Bringhurst that you had not received it. In fact, it was only an 
earnest exhortation to come here with Monroe, which I still hope 
jou will do. In the mean time I enclose you a letter from him. 
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and wish your opinion on its principal subject. The variety of 
other topics the day I was with you, kept out of sight the letter to 
Mazzei imputed to me in the papers, the general substance of 
which is mine, though the diction has been considerably altered 
and varied in the course of its translations from English into 
Italian, from Italian into French, and from French into English. 
I first met with it at Bladensburg, and for a moment conceived I 
must take the field of the public papers. I could not disavow it 
wholly, because the greatest part was mine in substance, though 
not in form. I could not avow it as it stood, because the form was 
not mine, and in one place the substance very materially falsified. 
This, then, would render explanations necessary; nay, it would 
render proofs of the whole necessary, and draw me at length into 
a publication of all (even the secret) transactions of the cabinet 
while I was of it; and embroil me personally with every men[iber 
of the executive, with the judiciary, and with others still. I soon 
decided in my own mind to be entirely silent. I consulted with 
several friends at Philadelphia, who, every one of them, were 
clearly against my avowing or disavowing, and some of them con- 
jured me most earnestly to let nothing provoke me to it. I cor- 
rected, in conversation with them, a substantial misrepresentation 
of the copy published. The original has a sentiment like this, (for 
I have it not before me) 'they are endeavouring to submit us to the 
substance, as they already have to the forms of the British govern- 
ment,' meaning by forms the birth-days, levees, processions to 
Parliament, inauguration pomposities, &c. But the copy published 
says, *as they have already submitted us to the form of the Bri- 
tish,' &c.; making me express hostility to the form of our govern- 
ment, that is, to the constitution itself. For this is really the 
diff'erence of the word form, used in the singular or plural, in that 
phrase in the English language. Now it would be impossible for 
me to explain this publicly, without bringing on a personal differ- 
ence between Gen. Wasliington and myself, which nothing before 
the publication of this letter has ever done. It would embroil me 
too, with all those with whom his character is still popular, that is, 
with nine-tenths of the people of the United States; and what good 
would be obtained by avowing tl»e letter with the necessary expla- 
nations? Very little, indeed, in my opinion, to counterbalance a 
good deal of harm. From my silence in this instance, it cannot be 
inferred that I am afraid to own the general sentiments of the let- 
ter. If 1 am subject to either imputation, it is to that of avowing 
such sentiments too frankly both in private and public, often when 
there is no necessity for it, merely because I disdain every thing 
like duplicity. Still, however, I am open to conviction. Think 
for me on the occasion, and advise me what to do, and confer with 
Col. Monroe on the subject. Let me entreat you again to come 
with him; there are other important things to consult upon." 
The explanation here advanced is evidently designed to impose 
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on Mr« MMliiOii, tmd thMfote is nstnrallj at wisBce with that 

subsequently furnished to Mr. Van Buren — the object of which wss 
to delude him into t!ie belief that Gen. Washington had never 
taken exception to the letter to Mazzei, and that aasertioas to that 
etiect, were the laUe elusions "of federal malice." 

The design u|>on Mr. Madison was a double one; tirst, to recon- 
cile bin to the tmrnatiliness of preferring an evsetve silence, to an 
•pen avowal or fair explanation of the letter} second, to conceal 
from him, if possible, the obvious application of its censnre to hint* 
gplf. As this latter application nad a tendenrv to wound the 
delicacy of his self-love, it is dexterously covered by the former 
part ot his design, and by that stratagem is made to appear as if it 
weie intended &olelj to answer their mutual putpoi>e, of avoiding 
an open raptare with Gen. WashiB(^n. In -furthersnce of this 
schemoi Mr* Btadison is assured that in consequence of mutilations 
which successive translations had produced in the text of the let- 
ter to Mazzei, Mr. Jefferson could not disavow it wholly with 
truth, nor avow it wholly without explanations; which explana- 
tions «*would embroil him personalty with every member of the 
executive, with the judiciary, and with others^" that consequently 
bo decided verj soon in his own mind to remsin perfectly sUenti 
and that certain nanaeless friends, whom he consulted in Philadel- 
phia, were clear and earnest for his persisting in this equivocal 
silence. Mentioning then, that he had corrected in conversation 
with these frank and worthy persons, a substantial error in the 
copy, he shuffles down with a sort of brazen confusion, to the point 
of the slander which wis pressing against Mr. Madison's reputa- 
tioni and Iceeping that confederate's eyes aptnmed all the while 
to the indignant countenance of Gen. AVashington, slips out the 
following card of deception: — **The original has a sentiment like 
this, (for I have it not before me,) Hhey are endeavouring to sub- 
mit us to the substance as they already have to the forms of the 
British Government,' meaning by forms, tiie birih-days, levees, 
proeessions to Parliament, inauguration pomposities, $lc Bat the 
copy published says, <as ther have alreadj sahmitted ns te the 
firm of the British,' &c., making me express hostility to the form 
of our Government, that is to the Con'^titution itself. For this is 
really the difterence of the wmil form, in the siogaiar or plural, in 
that phrase, in the English lan^iuage." 

As Mr. Je£teisoa made thin exposition, coufeiii»edIy on the 
strength of his memory, and not from a collation of the copy with 
the orij|;inal, I shall take the liberty of suggesting that he was mis- 
taken in point of fact; that the word used in the letter to Mazzei, 
was form. His hand writing was remarkably neat, plain, and cor- 
rect, as is known to his numerous correspondents, and appears by 
the far-simile at the end of his fourth volumej and Mazzei, from 
their intimacy and correspondence, was familiar with it. The 
pnAnbility is, that in a letter which this person thought, or was 
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IniiiieMl t0*eiNMider, of soffieient importaneeio be fiablitlMd in the 
Florence Gazette, he would be careful to see that no error was 
committed in its translation op publication; and it having been 
accurately printed in lta.lian,a subsequent error of the kind insist- 
ed on, was almost impossible. For iu the French language, as in 
the Italian, the difierence between the singular and the plural in 
nouns, is marked by a cliange in the termination of two words, that 
is the article and the noun; as fur example — in Italian la format 
singular, is h forme plural; and in French, la forme singular, is les 
formes plural. Whereas in English, the change is confined to one 
word, and consists solely in the absence or presence of the s dual. 
Thus, if Mr. Jefferson had written fonna, the care of Maz-zeiy 
would have ensured the appearance in the Florence Gazette, of the 
phrase le forme, which the structure of the French and Italian lan- 
guages would have forced the Moniteur to represent by lesformuf 
a noun that the English translator would of necessity, have known 
to be plural, and would have so rendered. From these intrinsic 
evidences, it is highly improbable, to say tlie least, that if Mr. 
Jefterson wrote the word m the plural, it should have been aiiered 
in the series of translations into the sin|ular« 

But considering it in another point of view, if this alteration did 
actually happen, as he affirms, "in the course of its translations 
from English into Italian, from Italian into French, and from 
French into English,'* it only proves that the person who made the 
alteration, considered it, as every body else will probably do, im- 
material, deeming the two phrases form of government, and forms 
of government, equivalent; and that the use of the one or the other* 
made no change whatever in the meaning. Thus a sort of dilemma 
arises at the threshhold of his explanation, and seems to shake its 
horns at this assertion of Mr. Jefferson, making it either erroneous 
or idle. If the error of version be not unlikely, the equivalent 
construction put upon the phrases by the peccant translator, be- 
comes highly probable; and if this construction is considered 
unnatural, the error of translation is scarcely possible. 

But can it be seriouslj supposed by the most ienorant, or by the 
most learned man, that Mazzei, or any one else in Europe or 
America, could understand by the phrase, forms of the British 
government, the King's birth-night balls, the Queen's lev«'*cs, pi o- 
cessions to parliament, or ceremonies of the Coruualion? JDoes 
Montesquieu, in his analysis, or Be Lolme, in his description of 
the English Constitution, allude, even to these /orms? Was the 
mind of Pope» when he wrote the oft-repeated line, 

"For form pfgwertmmt let fools contest,** 

inspired by levies, birth-nights, and processionsF After the alleged 
transplantation of these ceremonies in America, did they become 
farms of our government, of a government which exists "solely in 
our written constitution. When Mr. Jefterson, on becoming Presi- 
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dent, annuuQced to Mr. Macon the heads of the reformatioa he pro* 
posed to introdnce, and eoromenced the list with "Lev^ are done 
away;" oo«ld the Tenerable Benator from North Carottiia» hare 
understood that a certain form of our government was to be abol- 
ished? Are the Washington birth-night balls, which still anni- 
▼ersarily rocur in the towns and villages of the United States, 
forma of the federal or state governments? Were the weekly 
levies of Mrs. Madison and Mrs. Monroe forms of political or 
|ietticoat govemmeDt? Or was the custom adopted by Gen. Wash- 
iiwtoB of openine each fleaaion of Congreaa with a apeech^ instead 
of a message, vmen he was attended by a voluntarj concourse of 
his fellow-citizens, a form of the Bniish govtmmenif "drawn 
over" the people of the United States? 

The truth is, that as a message is nothing more nor iess than a 
written speech, and as the Kings of England open the sessions of 
Parliament by commission, more frequently than in person, Mr. 
Jefferson*s custom was of a more regal form than Qttu WashiM- 
ton's, was less consistent with the frank and open carriage oi k 
republican officer, less respectful to the legislative bodies, and con- 
sequently to the people and the States wiiom they represented. 

On the other hand, iha forms of the ]5ritish government have 
nniversuliy been under^itood to mean its division into legislative, 
ezecntive* and jndiclary departmental tiie ulatr of its execnttrei 
the dnality of its legislature, and the independence of its judiciary. 
These formB were imitated with more or less exactness, as they 
Jlppeared conducive to the substance of freedom, in the constitu- 
tion of the United States, as may be seen by reference to the com* 
pact itself, and to the essavs of Mr. Madison expounding it; and 
were unuuestionably tlie subject of Mr. J e Her son's remark whether 
he used ue word in the singular or the pinral. 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to John Dickinson (Vol. III. p. 4S7A 
in reference to the objects of the revolution, says— «*Sttrcly we had 
in view to obtain a theory and |ira( tice of ^ond government; and 
how any, who seemed so ardent in this pursuit, could as shame- 
lessly have apostatised, and supposed we meant only to put our 

Sovertiuient into other hands, but not other forms, is indeed won- 
erful." Now here this word forms is used in the plural and ill 
connexion with the word government; yet it cannot be forced by 
any construction into the meaning of ««birth-days> levies or pro- 
cessions to parliament," wITich Mr. Jefferson assures his friend 
Mr. Madison, it always bore "in that phrase in the £nglish lan- 
guage." 

Thus it appears, lliai if we examine into the effect of the various 
translations of this tetter, we are led to believe that Mr. Jefferson 
used the word form in the singular, in opposition to substance in 
the previous member of the sentence) and that, if out of courtesy, 

we admit his assertion to the contrary, we discover that the altera- 
tion of the text, which he in&ists on, would make not the least 
11 
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pNtlbte dMfocmft in Ms MuiiDg. Th« QMclatiMi tbersfore itr 

«v«p from these premises, tliat this eager explanatioa to Mr* Madif 
SOD, was factitious and fraudulent, intended not so much to con- 
sult as to mislead his judgment, and to ]>revent his taking offence 
at finding himself classed with the meuibiTS of the "Au^Ik an, 
moDarchical, aud aristucralicai part^," whicii had "apiuni^ up-' m 
tbe United States. For the nstural import of tbe Uogusge, whether 
the word form or forms be employed, is, that those persons who 
had drawn over us the forms of the British government, that is th« 
i^mcrs of our constitution, had combined into an Anglican, mo- 
narchical, and aristocratical party, and were trying to draw over 
lis also its bubitlanct, that is, its c«)rruption, its executive patruu- 
a^i its privileged classes, its sinecutes and liereditary tenure of 
i^lBO* Now, as Mr. Madison's popularity and public repulatioa 
l^ere fisunded on his exertions and influence in devising the formf 
of our government, (not birth-night balls, levees, &c.) and it 
recommend in ji; their adoption to tlie people, the inference, that he 
ijvas implicaUMi la the slander entm^sted to Mfizzei, is irresistible. 

You may ask if this explanation be so stiaiiow and preposterous, 
how Mr. Jefi'ersoo could venture to offer, or succeed in imposing 

en a person of Mr. Madison's scholastic and practical acquaint- 
aoco with oar language. The answer is that Mr. Madison had 
beien accustomed to be deceived by him, and in this case would be 
willing to be imposed on. Mithndates took poison so often, that 
at last, tlie most deadly and active substances would produce no 
disturbance in his stomachy and it is easy to comprehend iiow 
reluctant Mr. Madison would be on the occasion in question to 
doobt the personal friendship or to lose the political alliaooe of 
Mr. Jefferson. The latter had therefore in his favour the power of 
habit and the influence of self-love; agents of force enou|;h tp hiWP 
the strongest understanding. Besides, the offensive meaning of 
the sentence, was rendered less obvious than n luight have tieeii, 
by Mr. Jefferson's declining to enclose the genuine letter, tiiough 
be was then at MonticeHo, that great mint of press copies^ 
where, as you may remember* one was readilj coined to appease 
the apprehended resentment of Col. Burr, and wliere, as we 
shall presently see, another was struck twenty-seven years subse- 
qi!< f>t!y to bewilder the credulity of Mr. Van Buren. Instead of 
sending; liim a faithful copy of his letter, he refers him to one from 
Mr. Monrouyund persuades him to a conference with that gentle- 
man, who as he hsd borne no part in Uie formation of the constitu- 
tion and but an immaterial one in its adoption,* f Vol. II. p. 367,) 
miglit be the more easily employed to uecoj Mr. Madison into 
security as to himself, and into apprehension as to the effect which 
an avowal or explanation of the letter would have on Mr. Jeflfejcr 
son, and through him on the interests of the whole party. 

* See RobertMoa's Debates of the Virginia eoavealion. 
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To mislead Mr. Madison stHl rarther» he avers tliat the sen- 
tence, by its alleged alteration, would make him "express hostility 
to the form of oar govemnient, that is to the coastitotion itself**-^ 
whereas, if Mr. Madison had seen the letter itself, he would have 
perceived that it could produce no sneh effeet— for certainly to say 
that the form of the Federal government resembles that of Great 
Britam — which was admitted on all hands, to be the best in exist- 
ence belore ours was created, and to which it ig related by such 
strong and numerous analogies, cannot be interpreted into an 
expression of hostility to the constitution of the United States, 
without going to the alisurflity of impttting that tentiment to the 
lathers of our charter. This supernuuus defence shows that it 
was the language he concealed from Mr. Madison, not that which 
he repeated to him, his conscience and not hl'^ commnnTcntion, 
which on this occasion was his accuser. For his letter to Ma/.zei, 
as now published, does most certainly **express hostility to the 
ConsUtutiott itself," as well as to its framers. 

But this ehicanery, contemptible as it is, is Hot the worst part; 
of the letter to Mr. Madison. For after admitting the letter to' 
MazTei to be in substance his, Mr. Jefferson expresses his deter- 
mination, neither to avow, nor disavow, nor explain it, for fear ot 
its briiii::ini5 on a personal difference between himself and Gen. 
Washtnj^ton, and embroiling him with other distinguished men. He 
aaid to Mr. Madison as heliad sM to Mr. Monroe. I have vfrit- 
Un a letter to MaxzH, efa tkataeter to wound thefeiMngs of Oen, 
fVaahington and several other gentlemen. Contrary to my eapee^ 
tatioHt it is published in the American newspapers, forfimafdy 
withovf my sii^naturef but in substance as I trrote if, thou 2-11 i/nih 
the alteration oj one word, which I think changes ifs uicaning in 
one respect, but which neither increases nor lessens the personal 
offkneo U Is Ukdy to give* J cannot aoow it wholly beeaiue of thU 
atttrationt nor meavow it edtogether because of its substaniialacm^ 
racy, nor oacfSmn Us alterations without bringing on apersonai 
difference with Gen. Washington, and embroiling me with these 
other eminent persons. I am therefore decided in my own mind, 
neither to avow, nor to disavow, nor to explain it: afid by this 
silence to avoid the personal responsibility to which it would subject 
me, as vm^ as the serious harm it uroula occasion to my own popu* 
iarUy and our mutual political plans* lam anxious to get your 
ado&e on the suAfeet, and I hope, that, after consulting with Mon- 
roe, you will approve, like my honest friends in JPhUadelpbia, tMs 
pruaent and evasive silence. 

Here, if we trust the indications of Mr. Jefferson's correspon- 
dence, are three citizens who were destined to rise in succession 
to the highest place in the popular alTection and political power ot 
a great republic — in a government, the essential principle of which 
is Tirtae,* consulting together on a point of conduct upon which 

* Montesqaieo. Esprit des Lois, liv. 3. chap. 3. 
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ii» wmm <if ImMtfy can fomubi^ donbt, and, «• ftr as Aj^pean, 
linallj adopting a proceeding which no man of honoif r can approvaw> 
Is it poisiole to believe that Geo. Waabingtoii em eiwM ha^ 

shrunlc into such ignominious evasion? Or can the utmost 
stretch of the imagination conceive him consulting urgently and 
secrell)' with Gen. Hamilton and Gen. I.ee, upon a step, of which 
the vast departure truiu maiiliiiess and tioiiour, no language can 
dMcribeP if there eiiit a being who can auppoae so great an ioi'- 
probabilitj, let him refer to the nndispated tact that arose out of 
thofeaigiiation of Bdmuiid Randolph as Secretary of State. That, 
gentleman — "for the purpose* as he alleged of vindicating his con- 
duct, demanded the sight of a contidcntial letter winch had been 
addressed to him by the President, nnd winch was Ict t in the office. 
His avowed desigu was to ^ive this as wcii suuic others of the 
•ane description to the poblic in order to support the allegation* 
that in consequence of his attachment to France and to liberty, he 
had fallen a victim to the intrigues of a British and aristocratic 
party." To this demand Washington replied — "I have directed 
that you have the inspection of my letter of the 22nd of July, 
agreeably to your request, and you are at full liberty to publisn, 
without reserve, ant/ and every private and confidential letter I ever 
wrote you. Nav more, every word I ever nttered to or in ^our 
presence from whence joa can derive any advantage in jour viiuU* 
cation, "t 

No contrast can be stronger than the dift'erence between these 
proceedings — that of Washington dis pi ;Ly ing a consciousness of 
rectitude, a sense of magnanimity, and an ardent love of truth. 
To the admirers of Mr. Jefferson I leave the glorious task of por- 
traying the virtues which on the occasion he exhibited. Let them 
reconcile his silence with the sentiments of his letter abusing Gen. 
Lee, his evasion with honour, his secrecy with truth* either with 
the spirit of an independent man, or the duty of a good citizen. 
Let them account for his conduct on awy other hypothesis tlian 
that involving a consciousness of the injustice of his own aspcr- 
sions; a fear of the exposure their avowal would "draw over" him 
peraonallj and politicallv, in subtUmce as well as in formf and an 
apprehension that besides this formidable array of enemies, it 
would be attended by the rupture of his alliance with Mr. Madi* 
son, and the consequent loss of this valuable auxiliary. For from 
the incompatibility between the tenor of his professions to Gen. 
Wa&hin^tun, and his communications to Mr. Madison, it was 
morally impossible that an exptanattou which would disarm Gen. 
Washington, should not offend' Mr. Madison. While to a private 
one» then^ore, he was averse, a public one he actoallj dreaded. 

There is one sentence which brings us to the zero of pusil- 
laniauty»to a point of prevarication, at which Mr. Jefferson's moral 

• Marshall, Vol. Y. p. 3i, Notes. t MarshaU, ibid. 
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sense seems to have undergone congelatioo, apd to have l^a 
attended bjr an jDstinctive assfirance tluit a nmUar cataBtrophe had* 
bcifallen his friends-Hi degree in the descesdiDg scale of disbonotir 
aifc which shame and fear are actually transmuted into vanity and 

impudence. After this elaborate equivocation and disscnibling, 
he exclaims — "From mj silence 'u\ tliis instance, it cannot be in- 
ferred that I am afraitl to own ihe general seuuments of the letter. 
If I am subject to either imputation, it is to that of avowing such 
teatiaieots too frankly both in private and public^ often when there 
is no neeeosity for it, merely because I disdain every thiqg iika 
duplicity."!! And to be convinced that his love of truth was as 
sincere as his ''disdain of every thing like duplicity," you have 
only to remember that he a«sure(i Gnn. Washington in nis letter 
abusing Gen. Lee — which was written in the interval between the 
date of the letter to Mazzel and of this to Mr. Madison, ''of his 
tntal abstraction from party politics"— that <*noliUcaL convenations 
he really disliked, and therefore avoided when he could without 
* afiectation—orunless they were urged by others."* 

ThereTyet remain to be considered in this explanation to Afr, 
Madison, two expressions, which will be found singularly signiti- 
cant. The first occurs in the following sentence — "Now it would 
be imposiiibie lur me to explain tliib uubliciy, without bringing on 
a personal difference between Gen. Washington and myself; wkidk 
nothing btfore the publicatUm of this letter has ever done.^^ Does 
not the conclusion of this sentence contain of itself a complete 
justification of Gen. Lec, out of Mr. Jefferson's own mouth? 
What does it signify, but that although he was conscious of hav- 
lU'^, before this letter to Mazzei was published, given abundant 
cause to justify the personal resentment of Gen. Washington, it 
had as yet never been excited? What is it but telling Mr. Madi*. 
son, that notwitbstandinj^ the many injurious and disparaging 
remarks, the numerous misrepresentations and calumnies in which 
he had ventured to induli!;c, and his correspondence and conversa- 
tions with liiin and other "political trientls and connexions," he 
had hitherto managed to avuid a personal difference with Gen. 
Washington? If this be nut the meaning of his words, they are 
destitttte of meaning. 

[♦ And how is it possible that Gen. Lee could only hear of him through his 
conversations at his own table, when, according^ to his own accounj, a disdain 
of "every thing like duplicity" had subjected him to the imputation of avow- 
insf his sentiments "too frankly both in private and pnblic?^^ Further, why 
would a public explanation, which would have limited, instead of extending, 
die censures expressed in the letter, have brought on a personal difference 
with Gen. Washington, when the habit of pabliclyaTOving '*svcli sentiments" 
had not involved him in that mislbrtunel 

"O what a tangled web we weave 

When first «e practice to deceive!" 
is an exclamation the rea h t will find firequcntly forced upon hiBkf while i^r- 
suing this Mazzei coatrover^.J 
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In the succeetling remark — *'It would embroil me too with all 
tilose witli whuiti htH character is still popular, that is with nine^ 
tetttbs of Ihe people of the United State«*'<— 4he adverii atili, it tfi^ 
expressive as any single word can be. The ''tandem liber equus'^ 
of Virpl, 80 much celebrated by commentators, yields to it in sig- 
nificancy. It unclasps a volume of our national history which has 
as yet been very little read — ^it developes the spirit of the volumi- 
nous correspondence I have been examining, and casts a detecting 
lig^t on the most ohscttre and invidious calamnies in Mr. Jelfer* 
eon's innnmeiable letters to Messrs. Madison and Monroe. It 
noiw confesses to the world what it was then intended to hint t6' 
these two chosen confederates, that in spite nfnll hi^ ffforts to de- 
stroy the popularity of Gen. Washington, there was but too good 
reason to fear that a great majority of the people of the United 
States remained slill devoted to hini. 

The truth is» however, that these efforts were not altogether ttti^^ 
successful. Gen. Washington did retire from office, and descended 
to his grave with a name which, though unsullied, was dimmed for 
a season by tJ\e slanders thus hatched by Mr. Jefferson, and thus 
confided to his compeers, and with a heart that was not agonized, 
only because the ethereal temper of virtue is impassive to the 
•hans of malice. This disinterested and devoted patriot was pub*' 
licljr threatened with impeachment, and reduced to the necessity 
of vindicating himself against an open charge of pecuniary corrupt* 
tion.* And after laying down hif? office, he was condemned to 
learn that a leading: member of Congress from his own State, had 
reproached him in debate with a want of wisdom and hrmness, and 
rejoiced at his retirement as an event of national advantagct 

In the chicanerjt' slander, and ingratitude, disclosed by tlA^ 
examination of this part of Mr. Jefferson's career, was laid the 
foundation of that ascendancy which he gained in the United 
States, and transmitted to his sMrce«;sor8, Messrs. Madison and 
Monroe, — ^an ascendancy, that has l)een ascribed to patriotism, 
wisdom and justice, by a fiction as gross in its nature, and as par-^ 
donable in its prevalence as that which induced the Romans io> 
believe that they drew their lineage from the Gods. ' *^ 

The surviving partisans of Mr. Jefferson will not be prond of* 
this political pedigree; but as it is traced distinctly through his 
own "Writing,'* has every link of its cliam rivetted by his own 
authority, it wdl require no little address to escape from its encum- 
brance. Mr. Madison, indeed, from the supereminence of his 
reputation and talenta, and the strict account that history is iilcelj^ 
to take of his conduct, may feel himself called on by the publici^-j 

* Marshall, V. G37. 

t Ibid. pp. 7-2-2-3. Mr. Giles more than thirty years afier this debate took 
place, attempted i'or the first time, a disavowal of hi^ speech — but in a manner 
that made no impression to his advantage on tbe puUic mind. 
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tion of Mr. Jefferson's side of their correspondence to declare, 
whether, or iu what degree, he conspired lu those schemes which 
projected the shadow of a ''dim eclipse*' Mwcen the glory of 
WasKiogton and the admiratkm of his fellow-citizens; and whicb, 
while the lustre of his name shone anclouded in other luida, 
caused it, for a space» to abed but paie and struggling beams npon 
his native country. 



LETTER VIL 

It is now necessary to depart from the order of time observed 

in Mr. Jeffetsofi's correspondence, and to transfer your attention 
to the explaiiatutn with which lie was so kind as to drug Mr. Van 
Buren, tweaty-seven years after he had adiuinistereud to Mr, 
2^dison the dose which has just been analysed. 

The place and power to which at the eariier era Mr. JeffenKm 
was aspirioK* at the latter he had gained and enjoyed. The object 
of his care nad therefore become apparent consistency, and of bis 
ambition, posthumous fame. The reputation of Gen. Washington^ 
canonized by death, had recovered from the ettects of his arts and 
calumnies, and regained iu tiatural pre-eminence in his country's 
aflfectioD. Despairing to rival Washington with posterity, lie was 
content to seek the second place in fiune» and praised that iUus- 
trimis man when dead, from the same selfish motive, with which^ 
"when living, he had disparSj^d and traduced him. 

The letter to Mr. Van Buren (29th June, 1824, Vol. IV. p. 
399,) is too long for insertion. It appears to be in answer to one 
from that gentleman (then a Senator of the United States, from 
New York,) enclosing a publication of Mr. Pickering, which con- 
tained among other controversial matters, some remarks on this 
letter to Mazzei. The first passage thl^t I shall notice is the fol* 
lowing — "The other allegation respecting myself, is equally false. 
In page 34, Mr. Pickering quotes Dr. Stuart, as having; twenty 
years ago informed him that Gen. Washington, 'when lie became a 
private citizen,' called me to account for expressions in a letter to 
Mazzei, requiring in a tone of unusual severity an explanation of 
t^t letter. He adds of himself, 'in what manner the latter ham- 
bled himself, and appeased the just resentment of Washington, will 
never be known, as some time after his death, the correspondence 
was not to be found, and a diary for an important period of his 
presidency was also missing!' The diary being ol transactions 
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during his preaideDcy) the letter to Maza^ei' not known until soflii 
tisie qfter ne beemne o prinaU eUUm, and the preteMled eom» 
•pODdence of course after that, I know not why thw lost diary and 
espposed correspondence are broun^ht together here, unless for in- 
pinuations worthy of the letter itself. 'J'he correspondence could 
not be found, indeed, because it had never existed. I do attirm 
that there never passed a word, written or verbal, directly or indi- 
rectly, between Gen. Washington and oiTaelf on the ubjeet of that 
letter. He would never have degradeii himself so far as to take 
to himself the imputation in that letter on the * Samsons in combat.' 
The whole story is a fabrication, and I defy tlie framers of it, and 
all mankind to produce the scrip of a pen between Gen. Washing- 
ton and myself on the subject, or any other evidence more worthy 
of credit than the suspicions, suppositions, and presumptions of the 
two persons here quoting and quoted for it. With Dr. StuMl 
had not much acquaintance. I supposed him to be an honest man, 
knew him tobea very weak one, and, like Mr. Pickering, very pppMe 
to antipathies, boiling; with party passions, and under the domilnfion 
of these, readily welcoming fancies for facts. Rut come the Story 
from whomsoever it might, it is an unqualiiied falsehood." .v^^' 
• ^i^e^isterHon heve attributed to Dr.' Stuart, had baton ^f^tteUidV 
repeated in Yirginia^ on other anthority, as every oiievicl|nalnM 
^th "the body of the time," will remember. As Mr. Pickering, 
however warm in his party feelings, was admitted on all hands, to 
be a man of truth, there is no reason to doubt that Dr. Stuart made 
the assertion^ and you will be able to recollect that the statement 
made on Mr. Pickering's own authority — <'added of himself"-* 
tespeeting ■*the lost diary and supposed correspondeneei^'Was cn^ 
tent in society, and credited by the friends ot Gen. Washingtoitv 
and by all who were familiar with those friends. If these, or such 
of them as survive should, as is probable, be led to recur to Presi- 
dent Jefferson's unexpected appointment and remote relegation of 
Gen. Washington's secretary, events which corresponded in date 
^th and were supposed to have proceeded from, the loss of this 
diary and correspondence) they will be apt to eottclude that by the 
same Inatmmeniility Mr. Jefferson acquired his occult but confi> 
dent acquaintance with Gen. Lee'a private letters to Gen. Wash^ 
ington.* .4 
- As for Dr. Stuart, he was a man of excellent character-^ gettl 

[♦ If the reader will bear in mind that Gen. Lee promised Gen. Washiagtoii ' 
not to mention to any one else the table conversation which he communicated 
by letter, and that it is highly improbable that Washington would have talked 
of it, the supposition that Mr. Jefrei-son had a secret inmrmant in Gen. Wash- 
ington's closet seems irresistible. This is rnrtlicr confirmed by a statement 
in the concluding part of the letter to Mr. Van Buren, thai Gen. Wai^iiington 
was "copiously nourished with falsehoods by a nt'ijsfhbour of mine who ambi- 
tioned to be his correspondent." Ilow shnnM Mr. Jetferson know nnv tfiing 
^rf" the contents of the letters of Mr. Nicholas (the neighbour alluded to) to 
Cha. WadUngton^ unless he was daadestindy ialbnned of theml] 
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tleman, of studious habits, inottbiisive deportment, and good famil j. 
He married the widow oi Mrs. Gen. Washington's son by her tir'st 
husband j and becoming from this connexion intimate in the family, 
his mriform integrity and improachtble llh, engaged, and pre* 
served in a remarkabie degree, 6en. WasbiDgton's confidence and 
Mendship. A recorded proof of this traditionary fact, majbefonnA 
in Marshall's T.itc of Washington;* and as the subject there treated 
forms one point in Mr. Jeft'erson's second explanation of this letter 
to Mazzei, the foIloNMn^ quotations are doubly apposite. **Nofc 
long after the government came into operation. Dr. Stuart, a gen- 
tleman nearly connected with the President in friendship ana by 
aiarriage, addressed to him a letter stating the accusations which 
were commonly circulating in Virginia on various subjects, and 
especially against the regal manners of those who administered the 
affairs of the nation."' Ocn. Washington's answer to this letter is 
Succeeded by [he toUowiiii^ passage.t **in asubsequent letter written 
to the same gentleman, aiter his levees had been opeuiy censured 
by the enemtea of the administration, he thni expressed himself^ 
*<Before the custom was established which now accommodate 
foreign chancters, strangers, and others, who from motivea 
curiosity, respect to the chief ma^i^trate, or any other cause, are 
induced to call upon me, I was unable to attend to any business 
whatever. For s:entlemen, consulting their own convenience, rather 
than mine, were calling from the tune I ruse from Ijreakfast— often 
befor&^nntil I sat down to dinner. This» as I resolved not to 
neglect my public duties, reduced me to the choice of one of these 
alternatives; either to refuse them altogether^ or to appropriate a 
time for the reception of them. The first would, I well knew be 
disgusting to many — the latter I expected, would undergo animad- 
Tersion from those who would find fault, with or without cause. I 
therefore adopted that line of conduct which combined public ad- 
vantage with private convenience, and which in my judgment was 
unexceptionable in itself. These visits are optional. They are 
made without invitation. Between the hours of three and four, 
every Tuesday, I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, often 
in great numbers, come and i^o? — chat with each other and act as 
they please. A porter shows them into the roomj and they return 
from it when they choose, and without ceremony. At their first 
entrance they salute me, and I them, and as manv as I can talk to, 
I do. What pomp there is in all this I am unable to discover." 

These extracts, while they show the intimacy which subsisted 
between Qvn. Washington and Dr. Stuart, afford an exact account 
of a social observance, which Mr. Jefferson distorts into a form of 
government, and of which his correction consisted in diminishing 
its frequency. For on New Year's day, the 4th of March, and the 

♦ Vol. V. p. 1G3. t ji. 165. 

IS 
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4th of Julj, he and his successors, besides the weekly levies of 
the Latlj/have coaiiiiued to hold these harmless re-unions, • • t# 

His own pofltthre denial of the statenent derived by Mr.Piekei^ 
ins from Dr. 8tnart» is attempted to be coofirmed by positions, whtcli 
alSiough of no .great force, tend rather to weaken it. He suggests 
that inasmuch as the *lo8t diary' related to transactions dnrin<r the 
presidency of Washintrton, and the 'pretended correspondence' 
could not have taken place until c/)fer his presidency, the mea- 
tiomng these two subjeets toother, betrays malice and fiilsehoodia 
the statement Wiiereatt this apparent incongruity shows that the 
assertion was founded on facts either actual or supposed, and waa 
not fabricated in a sh;ipe (le«ignet! to slide it into credit — was not 
in fact prepared from a press copy. jPolitical /.o:il which he ascribed 
in an equal decree to Dr. Stuart and Mr. Pickering, though it leads 
men to draw false inferences, is not supposed to make them mis- 
State facts. If that were the case, zeal ofone, would be sufficient 
to discredit every assertion of Mr. Jefferson, in relation to the con- 
duct of the federal party, not onlj in the letter under conndera- 
tion, but in his four volumes. 

If Dr. Stuart made the assertion at all, as we have every reason 
to believe from the nature of the circumstances connected with the 
•ubject of it, from the eiiatence of an impresnon to that elfeet 
among the friends of Oen. Washington at the time, and from the 
positive and public declaration of a man of distinguished character 
and admitted veracity, if i«< impossible to conceive that in doing so, 
he "welcomed llitK les for facts" — or dealt in "suspicions, supposi- 
tions, or presumptions." He must have made a deliberate state- 
ment'-^hich in the nature of things, must have been either posi- 
tivelj true, or absolotelj falser And Mr. Jefferson in treating it 
as a /bncy, a suspicion, and a supposition^ discovers how apprehen* 
sive he was of its force in a direct and tangible shape. 

The next passage proper for consideration, respects the letter to 
Mazzei, and is as follows. ''Now Gen. WasliiitLiton ptilectiy un- 
derstood what 1 meant by these forms, as they were lre(|uent sub- 
jects of conversation between us. When, on mj return from 
Europe, I joined the government in March, 1790, at New York, I 
was much astonished, indeed, at the mimicry I found established, 
of royn! forms and ceremonies, and more alarmed at the unexpected 
phenomenon, by the monarchical sentiments I heard expressed and 
openly maintained in every company; and among others, by the 
hi^h members of the government, executive and judiciary, (Gen. 
Washington alone excepted,) and by a great part of the legislature, 
lave only some members who had been of the old congrelB, and a 
very few of recent introduction. I took occasion at various times, 
of expressing; to Gen. Washington, my disappointment at these 
symptoms ot a change of principle, and that I thought tJiein en- 
couraged the forms and ceremonies which 1 found prevailing, 
not at all in character with the simplicity of repubUean govem- 
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ment, and looking as if wishfullj to those of European courts. His 
general explanations were, that when he arrived at New York, to 
Mttr <m tlie executive edministration of the new government, he 
obeerved to those who were to assist him, fha^ placed as ho waa im 
an office entirely new to him, unacquainted with the forma and 
ceremonies of other governments, still less apprised of those which 
miglit be properly established here, and himself perfectly indifferent 
to all forms, he wished them to consider and prescribe what thej 
should bej and the task was assigned particularly to Gen. Knox, a 
man of parade, and to Col. Ham^reys, who had resided some time 
at a foreign court They, he said, were the authors of the present 
regulations, and that others were proposed so highly strained that 
he absolutely rejected them. Attentive to the difference of opinion 
prevailing on this subject, when the term of his second election 
arrived he called the heads of departments toj^ether; observed to 
them the situation in which he had been at the commencement of 
the government, the advice he had taken, and the eontse he had 
observed in compliance with it; that a ]>roper occasion had now 
arrived of reviewing that conrae, of correcting in it any particulars, 
not approved by experience 5 and desired us to consult together, 
agree on any changes we should think for the better, and that he 
should willingly conform to what we siiould advise. We met at 
my office. Hamilton and myself agreed at once, that there was loo 
much ceremonj , for the character of our government! and particn* 
larly, that the parade of the installation at NewTork ought not to 
be copied on the present occasion, that the president should desire 
the chief justice to attend him at his chambers, tfmt he should ad- 
minister the oath ot othce to him in the presence of the higher 
officers of the government, and that the certificate of the fact should 
be delivered to the Secretary of State to be recorded. Bandolph 
and Knox differed from ns, the latter vehemently. They thongnt 
it not advisable to change any of the established forms; and we 
authorized Randolph to report our opinions to the President. As 
these opinions were divided, and no positive advice |iven as to any 
change, no change was made. Thus the forms which I had cen- 
sured in my letter to Mazzei, were perfectly underaioud by Gen. 
Washington, and were those which he himself bat barely tolerated. 
He had famished me a proper occasion for proposing their refonaa* 
tion, and my opinion not prevailing, he knew I coold not have 
meant any part of the censure for him." 

These conversations — which are perfectly inconclusive in regard 
to the point for the maintenance ol which they are adduced-— if 
tliey ever took place, are probably misrepresented, for this among 
other reasons, tnat they are inconsistent with the statements of the 

Eincipal interlocntors, npon the same subject. In the letter to 
r. Stuart which has been already cited. Gen. Washington de- 
clares that he found himself compelled by the incessant call 5 of 
viaitfifS, <*either to reiUse them aUogeiher, or to appropriates time 
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for their reception." And that lie ailopted the latter branch of 
the alternative "because H combined ]^mlc tdyBtita|$ewi(h priTate 
«eiif«Meiiee, and was in bis own judgment vnexceptionafaAe.'' 
Here it noduni; like a system formally pre-established, after a 

grave consul tafion with the officers of government, and a solemn 
reference to "men ot parade." Its adoption was, evidently, neither 
sudden nor theoretical, but progressive and experimental, the 
result ol iiis daily observation, and so far from being a complieiiee 
with the pompous predilections of others, was the deliberate cbeice 
ef his own mind. 

This account of the levies is irrefragable, since if it conid be 
supposed possible that Gen. Washington could have been betrayed 
into a mis-statement of fact, the circumstances under which he was 
writing to Dr. Stuart were ot a chaiaciei Lu induce him, rather to 
attribate these obnoxi«>us observances to the suggestions of others, 
liian to his own determination. 

As for Mr. Jefferson, in his introduction to the ^nas^ (Vol. TV. 
p. 446,) he carefully enumerates the circumstances in the political 
situation of the government which, at his arrival in New York at 
the very period in question, excited, as he says, his ''wonder and 
mortification 5" yet he makes not the most distant allusion to these 
or to anj conversation with the President respecting them* 
Agsin — this conversation is not reported in his diary» aer is the 
formal reference to the cabinet or meeting: of its member*? at his 
office, noted iu his memoranda; although tor the mouth of Novem- 
ber, 1793, «*when the second term of (ien. Washington's election 
had arrived," seven long conferences, five dififerent meetings at tlie 
PMdent^ and one short, silly and slanderoas memorandnm are 
ffecorded. 

Besides these various inconsistencies and contradictions, there 
is in his account to Mr. Van I'jaren, internal evidence of its being 
fabulous. He declares that as early as March, 1790, the principal 
persons in the government ot the United States, in the Executive, 
the Legislature, and the Judiciary— the very men, by the way, 
who had just been engaged In forming the Constitation, and pte- 
vailing on the nation to adopt it, were in every eomponVt open • 
advocates for monarchy! He excepts from this comprenensive 
attainder only Gen. Washington, who, as we have seen, was the 
avowed instilutor of the terrible levies, *'some members of the 
liCigislature who had been of the old Congress and very few of 
recent introdaction.'' Oat of this small number of members of the 
old Congress, Adams, who was Vice-President, and Jay Chief 
ju?itice, are to be taken: for he dcnnuTices them both repeatedly, as 
determined monarchists. So that nearly every citizen of eminence 
and power in the United States, was a decided and declared mo- 
narchibt, in tlie course of one year after the estabUshmeot of the 
lovetnment, except Mr* Jefferson himself, who neither assisted in 
finsMag the repuDiicasi gevemment, under which we live, nor in 
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recmnmendiog it to the people, and who was far from approviog 
ii» priacipal features. Cau anj man who recalls the names, and 
recollects flM aetimit of these great patriots, believe this— or tell, 
if ho belterres Mr. Jefferson, what saved as from a monarchj? 

He makes Geo. Washington, in explaining the orinn of (ho 
levees, assign as their proximate cause, the Tacts of Gen. Knox 
being *'a man of parade," and Col. Humpheys having resided at a 
foreign court. If Gen. Washington, who was so delicately respect- 
ful to the character of others, can be supposed to have uttered such 
a remark abOot his particular friend Gen. Knox, it is too nnsnita- 
ble to the occasion to be credited. For if ho knew Gen. Knox to 
be **a man of parade," and thought Col. Humpheys had become so 
from his residence at a foreign court, he must have known, that by 
submitting the question of "forms and ceremonies" to them, he 
was sure of having a pompous and high-toned system adopted. 
This would be saying to Mr. Jeli'erson, / am indifferent about Jurms 
and eeramnUs, and Hke you, prefer the most etmph ones; but on 
ttttling a system for our government, J adopted the very meane 
mhkh J UfeU knew umdd ensure the eeiedtHehment of the most ct/m- 
brous and resral etiqveffp that the per iOM around me cotdd devise. 

Further, in his iut-ercourse with others, Gen. Washington was 
perfectly well-bred, dignitied, and courteous. Is it then reasona- 
ble to suppose that in a conversation with Mr. Jefferson respecting 
a custom to which he himself was not friendly, and Mr. Jefferson 
was averse, he would trace it reproachfollj to the fact of one of its 
authors havine resided at a foreign^ court, when Mr. Jefferson had 
just returned from a long diplomatic residence at a foreign court, 
and from employment as minister to two of the most powerful 
monarchies in Europe. (Vol. II. p. 4.) 

Again, after insisting that the levies, &c. were '^monarchical 
forma of government,'' and as such censurable and dangerous, ho 
here says he represented them to the President as ceremonies, 
encouraging, on his part, the monarchicat sentiments openly and 
every wherp erpressed, bi/ the hi^hfr ojficfrs of ei^ery brunch of the 
government, and as contrary to the simplicity of republican insti- 
tutions. And although he puts a long string of observations in the 
Greneral's mouth on these ceremonies, both in the letter to Mr. 
Van Buren and the introduction to the JSnaa, he makes him say 
not a word about the important and startling fact — ^which he com* 
municated, (Vol. IV. p. 403,) that the principal men in every 
branch of the government, with few exceptions were open and 
avowed monarchists. 

Mr. Jciferson repeatedly asserts, notwithstanding all his insinua- 
tions to the contrary — ^in this letter to Mr. Van Buren, ^Vol. IV. 

S. 406,) in a previous one to Dr. Jones« (p. 9S7) and in the intro* 
action to his memorable JJnas, (p. 450) that Gen. Washington 
"was no monarchist," "was true to the republican charge confided 
to him»" Kbd "determined to shed the last drop of his blood in its 
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dtfenoe.*' Can it then be deemed DMrally possiUe that Wariiiiig- 
ton could have received with indifterence under any circumstancea 
at anjr time, or on any occasioB, such intelligence from his prime 
minister; — that he would have dilated on the encouraging/orw«, 
and been silent as to the deadly substance of treason, by which his 
country was menaced and he himself was surrounded. That he 
could neither have perceived, nor learned the prevalence of thea^ 
monarchical predilections, in the officers of government aaiOGiaifB4 
with him, and in the circle of his particular friends, without the 
expression of mortification and astonishment — is undeniable, from 
the repeated admissions of Mr. Jetierson himself, as well as from 
Washington's uniform character, and the tenor of his whole life. 
And that had they been uttered by him at any period in preaenoe 
of that carefel ^nnalUt, to snppoee that they would not have kmtl^ 
repeated and eiaggerated both in this letter to Mr. Van BureJift 
and at all other opportunities, is to wander extravagantly into a 
new hypothesis in direct opposition to the words and spirit of this 
letter, and of all Mr. Jeft'erson's political writings; to the malicious 
nature of his political ambition; and to the entire system of mea- 
•urea by which he promoted its gratification. »r^A 

In addition— 4heae odious and alarming forms, which Gim. 
Washington is represented to have adopted from a venial, if not a 
culpable facility, we are assured, he formally referred to a council 
of his official advisers; in which Hamilton, the chief of the monar- 
chists, by the success of whose arts, and to advance whose projecta 
they had been introduced, is the first roan to join Mr. Jefferson in 
condemning them, and in adviainj^, especially the diacontinttaBcs 
of the principal one, the iuanguration ot the President, in preaeoMi 
of both houses of Congress. 

This advice, too, was persisted in by Hamilton, when he knew 
that by concurring with Knox and Randolph, he would have 
ensured the preservation of these regal forms, and that by siding 
with Bfr. JeiFeraon he decreed their instant abolition. . . 

Finally — ^this greatest of all abuses, this inevitable forerunner of 
kiugly government, has been maintained in full vigour ever since, 
and was punctually observed in the inauguration of Mr. Jefferson 
himself, who, it seems, on two occasions forgot to "desire the Chief 
Justice to attend him at his chambers" — although by that omission 
In hia own conscientious belief, he endangered the existence of the 
Institutions, which on both occasions, he swore "to preserve, nsaiap 
tain, and defend.'' v ^ 

But all this compound of sophistry and fiction, is here, out of 
respect for the reputed authority of Mr. Jefferson, gratuitously 
exposed, as it is totally inapplicable to the point at issue. Mr. 
Jefferson confesses and insists that the letter was published in the 
American papers with the word form instead or forms, and lie 
assurea Mr. Van Buren in the most earnest and solemn mamiaiv 
defying not only Mr. Pickering (who, as Bfr. Van Bprepi waa dfr 
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fiftd net to {mbliik hU letter, mid new heir of hitdef&anoB) tnd 
Dr. Stnmrt (who had beea deod at least ten years.) hat all man- 
kind to contradict him, "that not a word written, or verbal, direct* 

!r or indirectly, ever passed between Gen. Washington and him- 
self on ilie subject of this letter to Mazzei." If this was the case, 
and it the substitution of the word form for forms changed thti 
direcliou of hi& censure from the ceremonies oi levees, ^c. to the 
priDciplet of our govemment-^made him inttead of reprobating 
hrth-night balls "express hostility to the constitution itself" how 
was it possible for Gren. Washington to "understand perfectly" 
ihe forms which he had censiireri in his letter tn Mazzeir So that 
it Mr. Jeiferson's earnest and repealed assurances are to be credit- 
ed — it was impossible lor Gen. Washington to have had the least 
knowledge of a subject, which the same Mr. Jefferson a^aei Is he 
perfectly understood. To support one part (4 his explanation he 
solemnly affirms that the word fomu as used in his original letter 
to Mfzzei, Geo. Washington never saw, nor heard oF, nor con- 
ceived, nor inquired aboutj while to fortify another, he asseverates 
that "the forms which he had censured in his letter to Mazzei, 
were perfectly understood bj Geu. Washington, and were those 
which he himself but barely tolerated." 

It seenn reasonable to condode that at this stage of the investi'' 
gation, the e^tof contrast will recall to your attention, the ex- 
planation that was fabricated for the era ml797, and for the use 
and abuse of Mr. Madison. In that it was strenuously urged, as 
insurmountable obstacb:- to a fair explanation <;>r an honest ac- 
knowledgment of the letter in its genuine shape, that the correction 
of the word form into forms could not possibly be effected wltliout 
bringing on **a personal diflTerence with Gen. Washington." Bat 
here, in 1824, it is solemnly declared, by the same hi^h and com- 
petent authority, that Gen. Washington was perfectly familiar with 
the phrase in question, complefoly understood its meaning, had 
conferred with Mr. Jefferson and consulted hh cabinet on the sub- 
ject of it, and was necessarily satisfied tlmi no part of the censure 
it conveyed could possibly have been directed towards himself! 

The explanation with which Mr. Van Buren was favoured (hot 
proceeds^'Mr. Pickering quotes too the expression in the letter, 
of the men who were Samsons in the field, and Solomons in the 
council, but who had their heads shorn by the harlot England, or, 
as expressed in their retranslation, 't!ie men who were Solomons in 
council and Samsons in combat, but whose hair had been cut oft" by 
the whore England.' Now this expression also was perfectly un- 
derotood by Gen. Washington. He knew that I meant it for the 
Cincinnati generally, and that from what had passed between us at 
the commencement of that institution, I could not mean to include 
him." After repeating the substance of two conversations which 
he held with Gen. Washington in reo;ard to this institution, and 
recapitulating the circumstances, whicii, preventing its entire and 
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valsniftiy diMMiliifbn* roduced it to <Hts modified and tempflwiiy 

form," he adds, ^'disapproving thus of the institntlon as much as 1 
did, and conscious that I knew him to do so, he could never sup- 
pose that i meant to include liim amons; the Samsons in the field, 
whose object was to draw over us thtjorm, as thejr made the letter 
flajr, of the Brituh tovernment, and especially its aristoctilic mem* 
bar, an hereditary House of Iiords.'' ■ , 

^ Here you will perceive is a new Tersion of his letter to Mazxei— • 
confirming by its author's own express admission the interpretatioa 
I have given to the word /orm, whether used in the singular or 
the plural. It seems at last that the word /orms, which had been 
80 grievously mistranslated by ^'federal malice," into form, really 
meant the form$, or mmbera of the British government} that iB** 
stead of court ceremonUt, these forms were intended to signify the 
political institution^ and especially the hereditary peerage ofEnji:- 
land! What becomes then of all the pother about the miraculous 
alteration which the *'chan<xe of the plural into the 8iDgular« efiects 
in that phrase of the English language?" , - 

. When yon recollect that in the very last comroiimcatimi Aid 
ever **pa88ed between Oen. Washington and Mr. Jefferson on the 
subject of the Cincinnati,'^ the latter nad declared, (Vol. II. p. 62.) 
"I know the society wi'-^li tl.p permanence of our governments, as 
much as any individual composing them," this asserted probability 
of Gen. Washington's feeling assured that an insinuation by Mr. 
Jefferson of a design to overthrow our government, bo far from 
being directed towards him, was "meant for the Cincinnati gene- 
tmlly," will strike you doubtless as singularly felicitoiis. 

On this part of tlie subject it is unnecessary to waste more time 
by referring to the elaborate and "true history" of this institution, 
wliii h is cited in a foruier letter,* or bv enlar<];in^ on the absurdity 
oi supposing that Mazzei or any one else in the old or in llie new 
Mid»coDla divine that the reproach and calumny, respecting "the 
Samsons In combat and Solomons in council" contained in tiie 
letter, was intended for the Cincinnati; or that Gen. Washington 
who was actually their president, would on that supposition feel 
himself exempt from its censure. For there is one fact that seems 
not to have been attended to by Mr. Jefferson, in the glow of his 
iBventioti and invective in reeard to this matter, that renders all 
other objections to them superfluous. It is this--he tells Mazzei 
that all the mischief and iniquity, which are the subject of his letter, 
the burthen of his song, had arisen since Mazzei's departure from 
the United States — ^"since vou left us." Now among the few truths 
which are bequeathed to posterity in the "philosophic inspiration'* 
of Jefferson^s wriiin^s, is the fact, that tins Iloreniine, who, like 
his countryman, Cassio* was 

; ^ ' ' *^ fellow almost damned in a fair wife,' 

* Iictter II. 
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left the United States long after the Society of the Cincinnati waS' 
instituted, long after it had cast oft' its hereditary quality, and re- 
ceived its "modified and temporary form." For in a letter I rum 
Paris to John Page, (Vol. I. p. 288,) dated the 20th of August, 
lT85t Mr. Jefferaon says, **I received your friendly letter of April 
the S8th, by Mazzei on the 22nd July." In one of the 2Sth of 
Aagust to ^r. Monroe, then in the United States^ he says, **i wrote 
you on the 5th of July by Mr. Franklin, and on the I'^th of the 
same month by Mr. Houdon. Since thatdate yours of June the l6th 
by Mr. Mazzei, has been received." It is clear therefore that 
Mazzei left the United States between the IGtii oi June and the 
SSnd of July, 1785. From Marshall we learn, that this society 
was instituted in the year 1783, and that in May, 1784, the here- 
ditary principle, and the power of adopting honorary members, were 
relinquished.* Mr. Jt-nVr^on confirms this account himself, as you 
have already seen, and inuy «pe a;;ain by turning to pages 223 and 
416 of his nrst volume. Between his explanation to Mr, Van Burea 
and the truth, therefore, there is interposed by himself nothing less 
than an abyss of absolute impossibility. 

To render this not only evident but palpable, it is only necessary 
to mark the train of causation, and the succession of timeeml^aced 
in his letter to Mazzei. Of time, the earliest stage is the period of 
that personage's departure from the United States — of causes, the 
first IS the springing up of an Anglican, monarchical and aristo- 
cratical, party. The immediate efiect of this cause is the »*drawing 
over us the firmt of the British goTernment/* and the secondary 
one which is said to be in progress "the drawing over us" its sub- 
stance likewise. Then succeed, the enumeration of various "here- 
sies," "the Samsons in combat nm\ the Solomons in council," who 
had gone over to them — these successive events all subsequent to t lie 
grand era of Mazzei's departure from the United States — and the 
apostasy of the *^Samsons and Solomons" so unexpected and shock* 
ing, that were Mr. Jefferson to name them, it would give his Floren- 
tine friend "a fever." Whoever therefore attaches the smallest 
credit to Mr. Jefferson's solemn and anxious and iterated imputa- 
tions against the Cincinnati, or to this elaborate explanation of his 
letter to Mazzei, must in all consistency, not only believe that 
effects are antecedent to their cau.^es, but tiiat an event which hap- 
pened in 1785 — was previous in point of time, to one that took 
place two years before. 

He continues to Mr. Van Buren, — "Add to this, that the letter 
laying, that 'two out of the three branches of Legislature were 
against us,' was an obvious exception of him; it beine well known 
that the majorities in the two branches of Senate and Represe nta- 
tives were the very instruments which carried in opposition to the 
old and real republicans, the measures which were the subjects of 
oondemnatioQ in this letter.'' Mr. Van Buren is also told on a pre- 

♦ Vol. V. pp. 27, 30, 

IS 
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vious page, that **a faithful copy" of the letter to Mazzei, so lar as 
it related to politics, is inclosed to him. But the ''iaithful copj" 
since given to the public, of the same letter, admits not the poatt* 
bilitj of excluding Gen. Washington in the mode here essayed, for 
it says expressly, "against us are the ExecutiTe, the Judiciary, two 
out of three branches of the Legislature," &c. Now is it possible 
to conceive that when a man accuses the Executivf of the United 
States of treason, he means to cKcept the President from ihat 
charge? The second article of the Constitutlou declares— 'The 
executive power of the United States shall be vested in a PresU 
denf-^language which confirms the universal acceptation of the 
terms. If then Mr* Van Buren's press copy resembled the letter 
now published, as closely as the President and the Executive 
resemble each other in signification, he must have felt his credulity 
not a little strained by the course of Mr. Jefferson's misstatement 
and sophistry. It would seem therefore not improbable that as in 
Hie case of tne letter to Col. Burr, his press had the fitcalty of pro- 
ducing dissimilar copies of the same document, and that in the one 
furnished to Mr. Van Boren,,the word Executive at least was 
omitted. 

Again — At the time Mr. Jefferson wrote the slander in qtiestion 
to Mazzei, the administration was in a minority in the House of 
Representatives as he himself observes in a letter to Mr. Madison, 
when censuring the ratification of Jay's treaty, (Vol. III. p* S16.) 
"For it certainly is an attempt of a party, who find thej have lost 
their mnjority in one branch of the Legislature, to make a law by 
the aid of the other branch and the Executive, &c.-' Indeed, as 
early as the session of 1793, the opposition obtained an a« c end an ry 
in the House of Representatives, as was proved by the elect itin of 
their candidate for the Speaker's chair by a majority of ten votes.* 

Bnt independentlj of this fact, the measures principally con- 
demned in this letter, were not legislative measures; they were, as 
Mr. Jefferson asserts, the executive and monarchical levees, balls, 
&c.— and the aristocratical order of the Cincinnati. So that 
according to his explanation, the desperate effort to separate the 
Frtsident from the Executive is labour in vain. 

To these principal subjects accordingly he immediately recurs 
In the following passage-^*Gen. Washington then, understanding 
perfectly what and whom I meant to desicnate* in both phrases," 
(that is bj the form or forms of the Briti£ government, and *the 
Samsons in combat and Solomons in council') **and that they 
cou]<i not have had any application or view to himself, could find 
in neither any cause of otl'ence to himseifj and therefore neither 
needed, nor ever asked any explanation of them from me. Had 
it been otherwise, ^ej must know very little of Gen. Washington 
who should believe to be within the laws of his character, what Dr« 
Stuart is said to have imputed to him. Be this* however as it majr, 

*Manhal],Vol.V.p.474 
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the storj is infamouslj false iii every article of it My last part- 
ing with Gen. Washington wis at the inauguration of Mr. Adams 
in March, 1797» and was warmly affectionate^ and I neyer had any 
reason to believe any change on his part, as there certainly was 

none on mine. But one session of Congress intervened between 
that and his death, in the year following, in my passage to and 
from wliich, as it happened not to be convenient to call on him, I 
never had another opportunity; aud as to the cessation of corre- 
spondence obsenred auring that short interval, no particular cir- 
cumstance occarred for epistolary commnnication, and both of na 
were too much oppressed with letter writing, to trouble either the 
other with a letter about nothing." 

This may all be very smooth and fine, and commendable, as a 
specimen of fluent narration, but unfortunately, like most of Mr. 
Jefferson's deliberate statements, it is by his own testimony, totally 
destitute of truth. Tou will observe that the chief fact here relied 
on to disprove the statement of Dr. Stuart, is that Mr. Jefferson 
enjoyed, as far as he had reason to believe the tram and affection^ 
ate fnendship of Gen. Washin2:fon, up to the moment of that great 
man's death. Nnw if we turn to' pas:e 453 of this same fourth 
volume — where Mr. Jefferson is solemnly recommending the con- 
tents of his *tlnas to the faith of posterity, we shall find the follow- 
ing statement, dated the 4th of February, 1818^ — ^*<The onposition, 
too, of the Republicans to the. British treaty, and the zealous sop* 
port of the Federalists in that unpopular but favourite measure of 
theirs, had made him (Gen, Washington) all their own. Under- 
standing, moreover, that I disapproved of that treaty, and copiously 
nourished with falsehoods bv a malignant neighbour of mine, who 
ambilioned to be his currespundent, he had become alienated from 
myself personally, as from the Republican partj, generally, of hia 
fellow-citizens.'' This positive declaration, similar to one made 
fonr years previously to Dr. Jones» (Vol. IV. p. 237,) stamps in- 
delible falsehood on the story spun out so elaborately for Mr. Van 
Buren, and would appear to supersede all further notice of it. 

But Mr. Jefferson, though he seldom relates the truth, either 
with regard to himself or his adversaries, ulteti sutlers ic to tran- 
spire. I^ow althourii Mr* Pickering and Dr. Stuart were both 
men of veracity, -and maintained through life, the one, a respecte* 
b]e» and the other an eminent, repntetioni yet as the statement 
made successively by them has the questionable character of hear- 
say, and is pointedly denied by Mr. Jefferson, it may perhaps be 
supposed by prejudiced minds to be founded in error — either that 
Dr. Stuart was himself misinformed, or had been misuudei aloud 
by Mr. Pickering. An attentive examination of Mr. Jeffbrson'a 
contradiction, however, positive and vindictive as it is, will con- 
vince the most it^ credulous, that the veracity of those two g;entle<- 
men is entirely unimpeached hy it, and that their statement navin» 
all the weight due to their charactersi and the force derived from a 
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Atrong contemporaneous impression in its eonfirnniitlif known to 
many by menorj, and bj tradition to mott, ia, accarding to the 
catablished rules of reasoning in antfa eaica» to be received as accn* 

jratelj and indisputably true. 

The objoctioiis by which Mr. Jefferson endeavours to discredit 
this statement consist of assertions of fact, and of inferences from 
those assertions. But his assertions, or as he would say, ins iacts, 
turn out to be false, and consequently aathorize a eoDcloaion aa 
diffeient from bis inferences aa truth ia from falsehood<ythat ia, 
they authorize a full belief in, instead of an utter disbelief which 
he insists upon, of the statement. For example, he argues that as 
Gen. Washin2:t<)n understood perfectly what he meant by both 
phrases in the letter to Mazzei, he could have taked no ottence at 
either of them; and, that as he could have taken no oft'ence, he 
needed no explanation; and that as he needed no explanation, ha 
demanded none. But it haa been proved to demonatration on Mr. 
leSeraon^s own aathoritj, that inasmuch as Gen. Waahiiigton had 
never seen the phrase — "the forms of the British government" — 
and had received no explanation of its ?\lle2;ed mistranslation, he 
could not in the nature ot tlun";s have understood it as Mr. Jefter- 
son declares it was meant; and that from the limitation oi tune, to 
a period noaterior to the eataUiahment, and even in the modifica- 
tion« of ttie Cincinnati^ an absolute impossibility stood in the way 
ol hia conceiving the phrase **Samsons and Solomons" in the sense 
assumed and insisted on by Mr. Jefferson. It therefore follows in 
a chain of unbroken deduction, connected by the same rea«onin<^ 
which Mr. JetVrison employs on tlie same subject — that Gen. 
Washington must iiave taken offence at *' both phrases;" that as he 
took offence at them he needed an explanation; and that aa he 
needed an explanation he demanded it. This conclnaion may 
throw some additional light on Hhe lost correspondence." 

The in5;inuation that such a step would have been inconsistent 
with '*the laws of Gen. Washinfrton's character," is e«!pecij\!lT im- 
material as comin«; from Mr. Jett'erson, who lieclares, as has been 
already remarked, that on the mere mention of a pasquinade the 
object of which was to represent Gen. Washington as aiming te 
make himself king, «he got into one of those paasiona when he 
cannot command himself," and cried out before his whole cabinet* 
"that by God, he had rather be in his grave than in his present 
fiitiialion," (Vol. IV. p. 491.) Now if a mere anonymous lampoon 
could inflauie him to such a deforce of fury, is it difficult to sup- 
se, or does it transgress "the laws of character" and probability 
believe that an accuaation of the same tendency, coming before 
the public in a written form» from one of the moat eminent men for 
official station and reputed talenta in the country, a man who had 
all along professed a warm and even a zealous friendship for him, 
and had a short time before conjured him not to listen to any in- 
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formation teodiog "to sow tares between them" — should excite lus 
indiniation and reaentnent? 

TRe assertion that thej had a "warmly affectionate" parting at 

Philadelphia in March, 1797 — which is flatlj contradicted by a 
declaration to Dr. Jones (p. 217; — ^o far from obviating; tfi is infer- 
ence, fortifies it; for the more warm had been Gen. \Vashin<i;ton's 
affection for Mr. Jefferson while he supposed him to be his inend, 
the more strong would be his iudignatiou at lioding hitn his enemy. 
March, 1797^ the period of Mr. Adams's inauguration, was the 

Krecise time of Oen. Washington's becoming a private citizen, and 
Ir. Jefferson assures us that the letter to Mazzei <*was not known 
here until after he became a private citizen." 

When to all these contradictions, misstatements, inconsisten- 
cies, and lalse inferences, is added the admitted fact, that after the 
publication of the letter to Mazz.ei in the American papers, Mr. 
Jefferson held no correspondence with Gten. Washington, that 
from his own writings it appears that he passed his house without 
calling, at least six different times in going to and returning from 
Congress; (three sessions instead of one having intervened;) and 
when we recollect too, the real fondness of the General, and the 
professed predilection of the philosopher, for agriculture; that the 
former had but lately laid down the office of President and the 
latter assumed that of Vice President, and that in the internal of 
this strict non-intercourse, Washington had accepted the apppint* 
ment of Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Ame* 
fican army, an event that attracted the attention of Europe*^ — it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that an estrangement had arisen 
between them. Mr. Jefferson protests to Mr. Van Buren that "no 
change had taken place on his part, it follows, then, that it occur- 
red on the part of Gren. Wasnington"— that he was indignant at 
finding himself the sport of Mr. Jefferson's malicious hypocrisj— • 
that he had imprudently confided in his insincere professmns, and 
too Ions: neglected the faithful counsels of his friend Gen. T.ee. 

This subject beint; now disposed of, (though it might have been 
despatched in a less tedious manner but for the huge disproportion 
between Mr. Jefferson's virtues and popularity) you will, I think, 
be eonvinced that not only are the two explanations of his letter to 
Mazzei inconsistent with each other, but that each of them sepa- 
rately is inconsistent with truth* You will also, I apprehend, be 
compelled to conclude, that the imputations contained in that let- 
ter, upon Gen. Washington and his principal friends, were un- 
founded in fact and calumnious in spirit; that the equivocating 
refusal to avow and explain it, betrayed at once pusillanimity, and 
nalicei and that the gross and deliberate misstatements by which 
it is justified, first to Mr. Madison, and last to Mr, Van Aureus 
are sufficient to deprive Mr. Jefferson's most solemn assertions. In 

« Memoires de Napoleon, tome U. p. 110. (Goorgand.) 
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mil cases in whiek hit interaitB ire t/momtd, or lik panioM 
enlisted, of the slig^teit duns whatefor to credit* 

[• I shoald deem what is said in the text in relaticm to the Mazzel letter 

and the controver ies- which have arisrn ont of it, as having exhausted the 
-whole iiabjecl, and re<^uiring neither corroboration or »uppleineni, were it not 
for Mr. Tucker's remarks in regard to it. They are contained between pages 
518 and 5'^ in the first volume of his Life of Jefferson. Nor would I have the 
judicious reader to suppose that 1 deem the intrinsic force of those remaiks 
snfficient to entitle them to the notice I am aboot to hestow on them. But 
■when I reflect on the manner and the jilace in which this bioEjraphy has been 
got up, and the atispices under which it was ushered into the world, as well 
as some other circumstances which will appear in the sequel, it seems to be 
the safer course not to permit this portion otihat work to escape exposure. 

When these "Observations oa the Writings of Jefferson" were first pub- 
lished, they excited that attention which it was natural to expect for a work 
of such ability, boldness and novelty, on a subject so interesting lo the Ameri- 
can public. Rumours were rife of a thousand pens ready to leap from their 
inkstands to vindicate the lame of the hero of American jacobinism. Reflec- 
tion, however, gave them the early advice of Sancho to Don (oLuixotc, to turn 
back while the world was yet unapprized of hi> havinjr undertaken his high 
adventures; and wiser than the Knight, ihey all look it. Ai ilie University 
of Virginia, however, within sight ot Monticello, and a short ride of the 
whole maofar.inc of press-copies which had been there collected, it was for some 
time thought that the genius and re.sources of the learned brotherhood might 
prodoea something to parry this attack upon Mr. Jefferson's reputation, and 
(what was of more difficulty) render his own writings less destructive to his 
lame. From the anxious cogitations employed upon this subject resulted, 
it would seem, Mr. Tucker's book, which was to be an abridgement of Mr. 
Jefferso(i's Writing:?, interspersed with such remarks and reflections as might 
best serve to cover their imperfections, neutralize their pojaon, and avert the 
blows which they drew upon their author. How well Mr, Tucker has per* 
formed this task it is no part of mine to examine; but I must beg him to sepa- 
rate as completelv my respect for him, itom that with which I may seem to 
treat his book, as he assures us "Mr. Jemrson did his respect for the eharader 
of Washington, from that with which he rejjarded his measures. Nor will I 
here withhold the praise I think due to his book — that as an abridgement of 
Mr. Jefferson's Writings it is tolerably fair, — that his efforts to be candid are 
not unfrequent, and the more laudable as iliey are evidently painful, — and that 
the occasional success of those efforts afford to the judicious reader a sufficienl 
antidote to the bane of those Writing and that character, which Mr. Tucker 
holds up to the admiration of mankind. But how lamentable an absence his 
work shows of that enmestness in the pursuit of truth, which 18 the highest 
virtue of the historian, the following remarks will show. 

Mr. Tucker says that we have abundant evidence to satisfy a candid in- 
quirer that Gen. Washington was not "designated in that passaj^e of the let- 
ter which says, 'against us are the executive, and two out ol three branches of 
the legislature,'" nor "comprehended among the apostates, who, though Sam- 
sons in the field, and Solomons in the council," &c. And what is this abun- 
dant evidencel Why, that "not only in his, (Mr. JetTcrsoa'.s) diary, does he 
repeatedly express his conviction that Gen. Washington was a republican in 
his attachments," "but also in several of his letters to individuals of the same 
partv as himself; and in the long letter he wrote lo Gen. Washington to dis- 
soaae him from retiring at the end of the first term, he not only would not 
have urged him to continue, if he had believed that his principles were 
opposed to those to which be showed through life such a rooted attachment, 
and on which his hopes of favour with his countrymen rested, but he would 
never have ventured to censure so roundly as he did in that letter the princi- 
ples which he believed were those of Crcn. Washington. This letter, taen, is 
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LETTER VIII. 

Ws have at length reached the point of time, id the progress of 
this tattelesB but DOt unfniitTttl investigattoo, at which the letter 



of itself ntterly incoDsisteiit with the fact that he intended to eranprehend in 

his letter to Mazzei him, whom he had at all oth'^^ rimes excepted. They 
were plainly meant for Hamilton, Adams, Jay, the Pinkneys, and some others 
who had been diatingaished in the revolution as soldiers or statesmen, and 
who then guided the executive councils, bnt who, by their An^i^lican attach- 
ments and antigailican prejudices, were endeavouring as much as they could 
to assimOate our goTernment to that of Qreat Britian?' 

As the foregoing extract contain ■ b uh assertions and inferences, it will be 

Jruper to consider, first, its statements, and tbei) its logic. It asserts that Mr. 
eTOTSon "hsd at «I2 n^jer times excepted" Gen. '^K^hington from the re- 
proaches which the letr i u> M izzoi cast upon his advisers. Yet the very 
next topic to which this biojgrapher adverts is introduced bv the following ex- 
Met or a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Col. Monroe, (page 528:) *'Yoa will nave 
seen by the proceediugs of congress the truth of what I always observed to 
you, that one man outweighs them all in influence over the people, who have 
snpported kis judgment against their own and that of their representativea. 
JRejmblicanism must lie on its oarsj resign the vessel to its pilot; and theraselvea 
to the course he thinks best for them." The father of the republic i^ the "one 
man" (<me is italicised in Mr. Tncker's tex t , ) here alluded to, as forcin g repub- 
licanism to lie upon its oars, and thi' < ; n luct which produces this unhappy 
result is charged to proceed from ''his judgment," and not that of any ad- 
visers. 

In the same volume at page 379, Mr. Tucker has recorded another proof of 
Mr. Jefferson's pretended suspicions of Gen. Washington's monarchical ten- 
dencies, and of now calmly and closely Mr, Jefferson watched for words and 
incidents whichmighl be tortured into proofs of them. "The President (Wash- 
inp^toTi) then remarked, that 'he did not like throwing too much into demo- 
cratic hands, for that if they did not do what the constitution called on them 
to do, the government would be at an end, and must then assuvie another form.^ " 
He -stopped here; and Mr. Jefferson remarks; "I kept silence, to see whether 
he wuuld say any thing more in the same line, or aad any qualifying expres- 
sion to soften what he had said; but he did neither." 

Mr. Tucker (page 513) abridges a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles, dated 
December 31, 1795, in which the writer imputes to Mr. Edmund Randolph's 
'*want of firmness the President's habitual concert with the British and anti- 
republican parOT,** and "warmly condemns that disposition to hnlt between 
two partieS) ana deems it to be as immoral as to pur^^ue a niidtSk hue between 
konest men and rogoes." 

These are some of many contradictions, which Mr. Tucker has himself re- 
corded, of his assertion that Mr. Jefferson "had at all other iime^ excepted" 
G^. Washington from reproaches like those contained in the Mazzei letter. 

Another assertion of th'- extract under consideration is, that, at the date of 
tbe Mazzei letter, (April 'Mih^ 1190,) Hamilton, Adams, Jay, the Pinkneys, 
and some others then guided the executive councils. To appreciate fully the 
gratuitou^nes*^, (ronsidcring the character of Washington, it must hp added,) 
tne impudence of thi& statement, the reader must bear in mind thai not one of 
the peifons hara naimd was a iBcnnber of the catnnet at the period refef red ta* 
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that gave occasion to it, was written* In parauine it yon will 
find, that notwithstanding the professions or friendship, respect. 



Thai body then consi!5tcd of Col. Pickering, Mr. Wolcot, Col. M'Henry, and 
Mr. Charles Lee. ll' ihere be any so besotted with JrJJt rsoniaiiism. as to be- 
lieve, thmt he wbo by the suflrages of all mankind has been regarded as the 
Colossas of American independence, and the father oi the republic, was habi- 
tually the tool of other*, can they suppose that his Justice, which has been so 
universally landed, coald have permitted him to fix the respoosibility of the 
executive conduct upon one set of men, while it was under the guidance of 
anotberl Yet Mr. Tucker ai>sert.s this to be the fact, and4hal the reproaches 
ofMr. Jeffenon aga inst the executive " were ^^^in/y meant'* for those illustrious 
men. who were in no way connected with that department. This is going 
beyond and contradictiuj^ Mr. Jefferson himself, who in bis letter to Mr. 
Budisoii jitoMifjf admits that Washington was included in the reproached 
executive, and m that to Mr. Van Buren, is silent up n t!iat conclusive word, 
and divides his censures of the Samsons and Solomuu.s among the whole 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

So much for Mr. Tucker's «;tatemeDts — now for his logic. To appreciate 
the force of that, the reader ipust bear in mind that the charge against Mr. 
Jefferson is of duplicity — that while he praised Washington to himself and hia 
friends, he secretly traduced him to answer his own sinister ends, and that as 
a proof of the latter branch of this charge, his letter to his Italian gossip is 
referred to. And what is it that Mr. Tneker so confidently pronounces as '*of 
itself utterly inconshtent with the fact that he intended to eoinprehend" Gen, 
Washington in that precious epistle] Why, that several years before, "he 
wrote a lon^ letter to the General to dissuade him tttm retiring at the end of 
th-- fir: t tonn " And why is that "utterly inconsistent with the fact that he 
wrote a letter abusive of Gen. Washington several years after? Why, first, 
says Mr. Tucker, because "he would not have urged htm to continue" in office 
if he had believed him to entertain monarchical attachments. But Mr, Tucker 
says that Mr. Adams was comprehended in this abuse, was "endeavouring as 
much as he could to assimilate our government to that of Great Britain^" and 
has also recorded (page 532) while the first contest ft)r the presidency was 
nendmg between Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, (the very year of the letter to 
Maxzet) the latter wrote to Mr. Madison "to ur^ on his behalf that Mr. 
Adams .should be preferred on tlie <:roi]nd oi" seniority, both as to years and 
public services," in case "of an equality of electoral votes between" them, and 
said that "he was impelled both by rf«% and inclination" to take that course. 
Thus it seems by Mr. Tueker's own shou in'^^, thnt Mr. Jefferson might urge 
the election to the presidency ol one comprehended in the reproachful clauses 
of the letter to Mazzei. Mi*. Tucker must, therefore, be driven to rely solely 
on his second reason to establish the utter inconsistency he contends for, viz: 
that Mr. Jefferson "would ne»er have ventured to censure so round'v ns he did 
in that letter (the long one to Gen. Washington) the principles wliica lie be- 
liev'ed were those of Gen. Washington." 

This will be readily admitted. No one pretends, or can be so stupid a?? to 
imagine that Mr. Jefferson really believed Gen. Washington to entertain 
monarchical attachments, or to have ever "acted in concert'' with a party 
which was "British and anti-republican." Mr. Jefferson is charged with 
asserting, not what he believed to be true of Gen. Washington, but what he 
knew to be false; and Mr. Tucker relies on the truth of one half of the charge 
to disprove the whole of it! Verily if he will teach the law students of the 
University to meet actions of blander by so simple a pioce*^, our courts will 
soon cease to be lioubled with that pestiferous class of^ cases. 

Having thus summarily and satisfactorily (to himself at least,) disposed of 
the first in his arrangement of the charges against Mr. Jefferson, gcowing out 
of iha B^oxei letter, ne next essays to dissipate those which relate to the sup- 
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mc'difation, and retirement; notwithstaoding the new deelfuatioa 
of J&delitjr and devotion which it was intended to prefer to Gen. 



posed corrtspoodence betwe^ Gren. Washington and Mr. Jefferson subsequent 
to the rr-irement of the former from the presidency. The biographer treats 
the alleged suppositions on this subject as nearly gratuitous; and rests this con- 
closion upon Mr. Jefferson*^ denial and the nature of the testimony which 
alone is opposed to that denial. But it is the duty of the historian to collect as 
well as to weigh evidence, and the sources from which to seek it in reference 
to this subject were well known, and peculiarly accessible, to Mr. Tucker. 
What would have been the result of properly d i rccted inqmries by him is sp- 
pareut from the following correspondence, which proves, too, that one at least 
of Mr. Tucker's assertions, viz; that ''no mie is alive who pretends to have heard 
Befu^ins maks ike wertiUn^* is perfectly gratuitous. 

Ravermoorth, December 1, 1838, 
My Dear Sir,— The publication of Mr. Jefferson's " Wntingb," and of works 
to which they have ,e:iven rise, has directed alteniion anew to the subject of a 
correspondence, which is alleged to have taken place between Gen. Wa.shing- 
ton and Mr. Jefierson, after the former retired from the Presidency. You are 
aware that, in a letter to Mr. Van Buren, dated June 2!>. 18'24, Mr. Jefierson 
denied that any letters whatever passed between Gen. Washington and him- 
self after the period referred to. For though his denial is pointed more par- 
ticularly against any correspondence between them on the subject of his ftmous 
letter to Mazzei, it extends plainly enough to the existence of any upon any 
subject. His words are — "My last parting wijh Gen. Washington was at the 
inauguration of Mr. Adams, in March, 1797, and was wamHy affectionate; 
and r never had any reason to believe any change on his part, as there cer- 
tainly was none on mine. But one sesaiou of congress intervened betweoi 
that and his death, the year following, in my pa.ssage to and from which, as it 
happened to be not convenient to call on him, I never had another opportu- 
nity; and as to the cessation of correspondence observed during that short inter- 
val, no particular circumstance occurred for epistolary communication, and 
both of us were too much oppressed with letter writing to tropUe either the 
other with a letter about nothing." 

It is obvious that any correspondence, and especially an angry one, between 
Washington and Jefferson, after March, 1797, is incompatible with the vera- 
city of the foregoing extract. Still I should deem the argument on this sub- 
ject in Blajor Lee's ''Observations on the Writing of Jefferson" sufficient to 
satisfy candid inquirers after truth, were it not tor the statements Prijfi -^sor 
Tucker has given to the world in his recent biographv of that gentleman. 
He says, at page 5S54 of the first volume of that work, "The supposition," viz: 
of the correspondence in quotion, "seems to be either a mere mference from 
doubtful facts,or to rest on vague, unsupported and improbable rumour." Then 
after stating the inference and arguing against its justice, he adds, "There was 
also a rumour on this subject that Rawlins, whom Gen. Washington employed 
about this time as an amanuensis, told a merchant in Alexandria tliat ne had 
copied a letter from the General to Mr. Jeflcrson relative to the Mazzei letter 
which was so very severe madt his hair stand on end,'* I have inquired 
into this story, an(f it seems as unsupported as the rest. Rawlins is dead; and 
no one is alive who pretends to have heard Rawlins make the assertion?"* 

Knowing how long Mr. Tucker has enjoyed your intimate acquaintance, I 
confess I was surprised at the assertion with which this extract concludes. 
Recollecting how often he has seen from your door the trees of Mount 
Vernon,— how well he knew your near relationship to Gen. Washington, your 
double connexion with his familv, and the strong likelihood of your being able 
to give him authentic information concerning its traditions, — it seemed to me 
so natural aad proper that he should have applied to you when inquiring '*into 
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WubingtoDy and the n«w grant of confidence whidi it actnalljr 
extracted from hini| the tame deceitful and iojoruMii practices* 



the truth of this story,'' (as he undertakes to call the assertions of such men as 
Col. Pickering and Dr. Stuart,) that it is even yet with difficulty that I can 
reconcile the respect I feel for Mr. Tucker with nis omission to have done so. 
You will see. at ouce, the natural etiect of the part he has taken. It may now 
be Ikirly and forcibljr urged — that here is a work, assuming the character of 
impartial history, written by a gentleman whose children are the grandchil- 
dren of the niece of Wasliin:;ton — that the author's connexion with the family 
of that illustrious man, while it afforded the means of obtaining that more 
intimate knowledge of him which issehlom transferred to history, naturally 
made him also more aujcious to disseminate it accurately — yet he treats the 
assertion of a nearer connexion of that same family as an idle story. It cannot 
be supposed that he did so until he had exliausted those sources of mrormation 
on the subject, to which he had the ea^ie^l access, and a^ he obtained none 
worthy of his regard it mtwt be presumed that none such existed. 

I thmk you wjII agree with me that truth in relation to this point of history 
is in danger of suppression, and that too, to the detriment of the characters of 
tbose whom you respect, and to the undue advantage of the reputation of one, 
whom the family of Washington (as lar as I have the honour of their acquaint- 
ance,) regard with a verv different sentiment. To prevent tliLs is an object of 
sofficient importance, I houc, to entitle me to your compliance with tne re- 
quest whieh is the object oHhis letter, and to justify which I bn ve fatigued you 
with this long preface. Will you, my dear sir, give me a written statement of 
whatever your memory can famish on the subject of this last correspondeiieef 
It is proper to tell 5'ou that, with your permission, I shall make use of the tes- 
timony you may furnish in the edition of Major Lee's "Ob.servations on the 
Writings of Mr. Jedbmon," which I am preparing for the press. Please there- 
fore make it as circumstantial as you can conveniently; for details will carry 
that conviction to the minds of strangers, which your character will exact from 
those who know you. But however brief yoar statement, it will be importaiii^ 
and gratefoUy received by, dear sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

To Lawubks Lawn, E^. 

Dra« Snt,^In compliance with your request, I now send you all the informa- 

tirn T have upon the subject of the letters said to have passed between Gen. 
Washington and Mr. Jefferson, a short time before the death of the General: 
I resided at Mount Vernon at the lime. An old IHend, Mr. Francis Thorn- 
ton, :u-id Mr. Samuel Washing:ton called to see me. After dinner, whilst sitting 
round the table, Col. Tobias Lear andG. W, P. Custis, being also present, Mr. 
Thornton inquired, "if a very friendly correspondence had not taken place 
between Gen. Washin^^fon and Mr. Jerferson, but a short time before tbeGene- 
ral's death — that such was the report in Fredericksburg." 1 answered, it mu.st 
be one of the many reporb in circulation, without the least foundation. Col. 
Learimmedinri ]y ;aid, "Yes, it is .so, for I have seen the letters." (At this time 
Col. Lear had be en p ut in pos.session of all Gen. Washington's letters and papers 
by the late Jndge Washington, and was daily in the office arrangingand seleci iug 
those papers ncces?iary for the Bio^^raphyof Wa.shington.) I stated my reasons 
for supposing it a mere report, and reminded Col. Lear of a conversation w hich 
had taken place between himself, Gen. Washington, and Dr. David Stuart, 
when I was present. He said, "yes, but it was after that." It so happened, 
that Dr. Stuart came to Mount Vernon that evening:. I informed him of Lear's 
assertion. He appeared to doubt it, and referred to the conversation between 
Lear, Gen. Washington and himself, when I was present. He then remarked, 
1 shall see Lear in Alexandria in the morning, and will get him to be more 
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wilich have been already exposed, were unrelentingly persevered 
la bj Mr. Jefierson. On the 10th of July* less than one month 



explicit. Upon his return to Muunt Veroon, he informed me he hadiicea Loar. 
who repeated to him what he had said at the table the day before, bnt refmeci 

to communicate the contents of the letters — and asserted, they were of a very 
Jriendhj tiftinre. The Doctor still doubled the accuracy of Col. Lear's state- 
ment, and i^equested me to invite Mr. Rawlins, (Gen. Washhigftoii'jt confiden- 
tial clerk,) to walk with us. During our walk, the Dcclor asked him if he had 
any recollection of a correspondence between Gen. Washington and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, bat a short time before the GeneraFs death. Rawlins answered, yes. 
Dr. Stuart, "Will you tell us the supjcct of those lettersl" Mr. Rau liiis, "I 
feel mysell bound to secrecy in every thing relating to the General's letters." 
But yuu can say whether they were of a friendly nature or not," said Dr. 
Stuart. RawHns, "I think I may venture so far — they were noty The first 
was, he said, rather a letter of inquiry, the second one was so severe, and ex- 
cited his feelings so much, that the hair appeared to rise on his head, as he 
recorded it, and he felt that it must produce ji duel — that the third letter wasof 
a milder tone, but not a very gratifying one. The above is what I heard Raw- 
lins say myself. Various were tne conjectures, as to the cause which pro- 
duced this correspondence. Dr. Stuart was of opinion it must have been the 
Ma77.ei letter, aiul under that imprcs.*?ion his communication to Col. Pickering 
was made. It is proper to slate, that Mr. Rawlms was highly respectable, and 
esteemed by all the members of the family at Mount Vernon. 
Be pleased to accept the regard and esteem of y o u r f r ; p n d , 

i^AVVii. UiWIS. 

* WooDLAWM, Jwmaery IStA, 1839. 

The fourth charge in the progress of Mr. Tucker's vindication is, "that he 
(Mr. Jeflerson) attempt toshow in his letter to Mr. Van Buren, that the term 
(what termT) did not comprehend General Washington, becati^e by the two 
branches of the legislature, he meant the two Ilousci of Congress-, whereas it 
was notorious, as be himself admitted, that a majority of the uousc of Repre- 
sentatives were at that time members of the republican or opposition party. 
This must be admitted; but it is onlv an evidence of his lapse of memory, in 
grounding an argument on asnbordmaie fact, in support of what he knew to 
Be the truth." 

As well prepared as the reader must be, by this time, to meet with curious 
things in Mr. Tucker's logic, he will be surprised at the specimen of it con- 
tained in the last sentence. The que>?lion for Cfmsideration is, whether Gen. 
Washington was comprehended among those "two of the three branches of the 
legislature,*' which came within the reproaches of the Mazzei letter? Mr. 
Tucker admits that the House of Representatives could not have been in that 
predicament, because Mr. Jefferson knew, at the time, that its majority was of 
OKI own party. But he says this is '*a subordinate fact," and would have us 
infer that therefore it is not necessary to the truth of an argument grounded 
npon it. Without dwelling upon this' peculiar quality of a "subordinate fact," 
I will ask how it comes to be subordinatet BSr. Jeffferson admits that he re- 
proach ml two out of three branches of the legislature in April, 1796; but asserts 
that these two were the two Hou.ses of Congress. Mr. Tucker says. No — this 
is a mistake— a lapse of memory natural enoufirh to an octogenarian; he could 
not have included the popular branch of the legislature in the censure referred 
to. How Is that a subordinate fact in the chain of reasoning to show that the 
President and Senate were the two branches which were denounced? In lan- 
gnace, new it must be confessed to the writers on the Constitution, the logisla- 
tive"department is divided by Mr. Jellerson into iArce branches, the President, 
Sena (e and House of Representatives. Tm of these are distinctly denounced 
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sub8e()ucnlly, lie thus bruadi^ iusiiiuateis tu Mr. Monroe (Vol. Ill* 
p. 335y) that Gen. Waibington Is a moDarchist and a man of 



by the author of this novel division, and nearly thirty years after a question 
arises as to which ttco of the three, that denunciation is to be justly applied to. 
It is clearly ascertained that the House of Representatives cannot be, and 
never could have been, visited with it— Is not that a. conclusive fact to show that 
it ever did, and ever ninvt, rest upon the Fri>icU ni and Senate'! As to Mr, 
Tucker's attempt, in a uoieon the following pa^e, to confound lapses of mcnioiy 
of this magnitude, and about the important and itnpressiyeeTeDts which agitate 
theprimL' uflife, with such as regard thewordsof hisownname, or the letters 
in Dr. Dunglison's, — it shows much uiorc clearly the weakness of his cause, 
than the justness of his views of the understanding. Another error of Mr. 
Tucker-s is not nnimportnnt, as showing the carelessness with which he 
handles bis hi2>toricai maierials. lie says the only mistake in the letter to Mr. 
Van Buren is the one already admitted; whereas there is evidently another. 
For Mr. Jefferson says in that letter, that but nne session of confTfess inter- 
vened between his parting with Gen. Washington in March, 1797, and the death 
of the General, which occurred December I4th, 1799, "in my passage to and 
from which, (one session of congress,) as it happened not to be convenient to 
call on him, I never had amtkcr opportunity" Thus Mr. Jetiersou had liiree 
opportonitiea of calling on his illnstrious friend which he omitted to improve, 
and for which omission he has not assigned any reason. Mr. Tucker will 
doubtless attribute thi;» mistake on the part of Mr. Jetierson to defect of memo*, 
ry, which he may very fairly do; bat this will not explain Mr. Jefferson's 
ne^'lect of a man whose society all the world sooght, and whom he had peon* 
liar reasons to love and honour. 

In the text there are several intimations that the author felt great donbt as 
to the correctness of the cop\' of the Mazzei letter which Mr. Jetfcrson has 
given to the world. Mr. Tucker may have deemed this doubt "nearly gra- ' 
tuitous." and therefore thought it unworthy of his attention. But I think a 
candid consideration of the following facts will prove it to have been well 
founded. It we may trust the "Memoirs of Jefferson," before referred to ('^re 
Vol. II. p. 3,) the letter as it appeared in the American newspapers, was lu liic 
following words. 

**T» 3tr» MsuzHt amthor of Researeka, Bbtorical and PtUUcidt i^m ike 

Ignited Statf:s of America, nmv resident in T^iscamf. 

"Our political situation is prodigiously changed since you left us. Instead 
of that noble love of liberty, and that republican government which carried us 

lhron;^'h the war, an A.NuLO-Mo.NAucnic-AHi.sTocrvATic party has risen. Their 
avowed object is to impose on us the substance, as they have already given us 
the form, of the British government. Nevertheless, the principal body of our 
citizens remain faithful to republican principles. All our proprietors of lands 
are friendly to those principles, as also the men of talents. We have against 
us (repuolicans) the Executive nowcr— the Judiciary power (ivvo out of three 
branches of our government Wall the officers of government — all whoareseelfk 
ing office— all timid men. who prefer the calms of despotism to the tempestuous 
sea of liberty— the British merchants, and the Americans who tiadc on British 
capitals — the speculators— pensons interested in the public funds— establish- 
ments invented with views of corraption, and to assimilate us to the British 
model in its corrupt parts.- 

"I should give you a fever were I to name the ap&states who have embraced 
their heresies: men who were SoLOMnvs iv ( (»lncil and Samsons Uf COMBaTi 

BUT WUOSK IIAIK HAS BEEN CUT OFF BY THE WII0K£ OF EnOLaND. 

"They would wrest from nar that liberty which we have obtained by so mnch 

labour and peril; but we shall preserve it. Our ma.'ss of weight and riches is 
so powerful that we have nothmg to fear from any attempt against us by force. 
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daDlicity. **They see that nothing can support them but the 
ColossuB of the rresideat's merits with the people, and the mo* 



It is saffieient that we gnard oaraelires, and that we break the LiUipvHan ties, 

by which they bound us, in the first slumbers which succeeded our labours. It 
soffices that we arrest the progress of that system of ingratitude and injustice 
towards France, from which they woald alienate as to bring us under British 
influence." 

The reader will have clearly perceived that Mr. Jefferson was anxioas to 
rid himself as much as possible of the responsibility which attached to the 

authorship of that letter; and that while he refrained from acknowledging it 
at ail to the public, he anxioush^ limited that acknowledgement to his most inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Madison. Yet while he complains to him of alterations in 
the form of his expressions, he mentions but one instance in which the sub- 
stance was "materially falsified." "I could not (he writes) avow it as it stood, 
because the form was not mine; and in one place, the substance very mate- 
rially falsified." That one place, it will be remembered, was in the perfectly 
immaterial addition of the letter s to the word form, about wliich enough has 
been said If, therefore, Mr. Jefferson thought it worth while to search so 
astutely for variations in the published letter from that which he wrote to his 
Italian friend, as his nice discovery of the omission of a sini^le letter would 
indicate, is it probable that he would have overlooked two really material alter- 
ations in the letter. For in that which the journals published we find nothing 
of this new and extraordinary division of our national Icgislntni ^ into three 
branches, which the prcs5-copy discovers to the world. The forme'* speaks a 
langua^^e whicli we all recognise when it refers to our ^overmient ap divided 
into three branches, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial; but to call our ex- 
ecutive a branch of the legislature, is to confound departments which the con- 
stitution carefully separated, and whose careful separation both in the British 
and American governments has been the theme of the greatest prn i'-e by writers 
upon both. Neither does Mr. Jefferson meoiion to Mr. Madi?>ou ihe last sen- 
tence of the published letter as a spurious addition to his own: although in his 
letter to Mr. Van Buren, 28 years after, he magnifies it into '*the interpola- 
tion of au entire paragraph," which he savK has been the constant burthen of 
federal calumnv, and that ''even Judge MarshaU makn history descend from 
its dignity, and the ermine from its sanctity, to exaggerate, to record, and to 
sanction this forgery." 

The reader will perceive how perfectly gratuitous this attack upon Judge 
Marshall is by turning to the last note to his Life of Washington. He will 
there find with surprise (at least I did,) that there is not one word ^mI about 
the contents of this letter to Mazzei, bat that only some remarks, whict aceom- 
panied its publication in the Monitcur, are given, without a single comment 
py the Judge, in illustration of that part of the text to which the note refers, 
aiid which is a letter from Washington to Hamilton. 

But supposing this sentence to have been a forgery, how was any one to be 
blamed for regarding it as genuine, when notwithstanding its having been 
made so long a theme for calumny, Mr. Jeffisrson never informed the world of 
its spurious character. Under iliese circumstances, and at this stage of the 
controversy, it seems most probable that the sentence in question is as genuine 
as any other portion of the letter of which it is published as a part. For to 
whom are we to impute the alleged forgeryl It would have been too insigni- 
ficant a deed for the gigantic wickedness of those persons in France to whom 
Mr. Jefferson says he had always imputed it, and even he does not suspect his 
Italian friend oi it. That "it mriv liave been d(me here, with the commentary 
Imnded down to pasteriiy by the Judge," (Marshall,) is a supposition only reck- 
less enough for Mr. Jeiferson's mind to have entertained, or his pen to have 
acribbled. It therefore seems moat probable, both from the natore of the case, 
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metit be retires > that hissuccetBor, if a monocrat, will be overborne 
bj tiie repttUican senae of hU constttneots; if a repttbUcaii« he will 



ti wdl as from B(r. Jeflferson's loogsQcBeey and fint assertions to Mr. Bladi^ 
SOD, that the sentence was not a forgery. 

Another proof that the press-copy is raiher to be regarded in that light, is 
derived firom the following sentence in the letter to Mr. Madii.on: "The origi-* 
• nal has a sentiment like this, (for I have it not before me,)" &c. Now to treat 
this as the communication of an honest man to a friend to whom he was open- 
i^his soul and applying for advice, we must suppose Mr. Jefferson meant to 
assert that he had no rough draft or a ccurate copy of the original letter within 
convenient reach. For, that IVI«iHNI5a<st>tt^houid h been gravely informed 
that he hadnot before him th» very letter he8NM4o Italy the year before, would 
have been a piece of idleliess that we cannot expect to find in the confidential 
correspondence of such men. Still it is dilhcult to conceive why the press- 
eopjr of it should not have been as much within reach at Montieeilo the year 
after the original (which was also dated at that place) was written, as it was 
88 years after, whoil Mr. Van Buren was favoured with an explanation and 
transcript of it. JiVe must therefore either suppose that Mr. Jefferson had no 
copy of this letter, or that it was such a one a.s ho did not wish Mr. Madison 
to see. Between these and other mferenccs which the foregoing facts will 
soggest, the reader may choose for himself; and he can easily imagine how a 
press-copy might have then been prepared, which, at this distance of time, 
might deceive a more critical inspector of Mr. Jefferson's papers than he would 
expect to Criid in Mr. Tucker. 

This biographer winds up liis dissertation on this subject by considering the 
concluding part of the letter to Mr. Van Buren, and while asserting the truth 
of this portion of it, contradicts its statements; and in his veij attack apon the 
federalists bestows unwittingly upon them high commendation. The reader 
after orercbming his astonishment that it should be gravely asserted by Mr. 
Jeffi^rsoii and seconded by Mr. Tncker, (page 681,) that Gen. Washington, 
aher his cabinet became entirely federal, "had no opportunity of hearing: both 
sides oi'aiiy question," will find delivered to the world by these two authorities 
for tnia^istoiry, that "the coDtinned assiduities of that party drew him into the 
vortex pf their intemperate career." By then turning over a few leaves, will 
be fou|id on page 528, that "though he occasionally acted with either party- 
most 6fteii with the federalists— he approved or eondemned die acts and opi- 
nions'of either, with an impartiality which entitled him to the praise that no 
otherof his cotemporaiies could boast — of being a man of no party." The 
reader^^ifll be at once struck with the diseordance in the chimes of Mr. Jeffer> 
son's forgiveness of Gen. Washington's intemperance, and Mr. Tucker's praise 
of his impartiality, and a little reflection will enable him to appreciate the 
commendation bestowed upon the federalists far the confession ora hostile his- 
torian that their conduct obtained the larger snare of Washington's approba- 
tion, and that, too, at the very time he is enforcing an attack of their bitterest 
enemy upon them. For in a preceding part of the paragraph which the last 
citation concludes, Mr, Tucker says, "It is then truly remarked by Mr. Jef- 
foiBon, that the federal party act the part of friends to themselves rather than 
of Washington, in seekms to make him the sharer of the bitter obloquy they 

Erovoked," &c. Well, what would Mr. Tucker, and all who think like him, 
ave the federalists to dol Woold be have them assert that the great Wash- 
ington was a dope and tool in their handsT— that they shaped his measures and 
inspired his conduct — that they made him quell domestic insurrection and resist 
foreign violence — that, in short, that civic renown of his, which transcends 
his military fame, is the work of their minds, and should adorn their repuia- 
' tionsi Or would he have them tell the truth as they have done — ^that th^ 
adopted the prinjciplcs, approred the measiires, and sniqported the administi*- 
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of cosrM nf e fiur plaj to that lense, and lead tinsgs into harmenj 
between toe governors and governed." *'Mo8t asridttout court w 



tioQ of Washington whom they were proud to acknowledge as ihelr chief, and 
sostain as tbtirlMiderl Which is the most honourable to Washington— to be 
regarded as the director or the dupe of those whom he called into his councils 
—to be respected as the master of those measures which he held out to hi.s 
countrymen as his own, or pitied as a puppet which was "played off by the 
cunning of Hamilton," and "taken in by Humphreys," as his pretended friend, 
Mr. Jetierson, asserts he was? When Gen. Lee pronounced him to have been 
"first in war, first in veace, and first iu the hearts of his countrymen," he lUiei cd 
nothing more than his- own deep conviction, and that of every federalist ip 
America. Such an outrage upon truth and upon t1ie character of Washington, 
as that he was held in leading strings by his "enuiely lederal cabinet," and led 
along with cars stopped, and eyes bundfolded, was too wickedly audacious for 
a federal heart ever to have conceived, or n fcleral tongue to utter. The mem- 
bers of that party, bold as they were agaiii>i ilu: enemies of their country, were 
timid in attacks upon trgth, and regarded Washington, as he deserved to be 
regarded, with a reverence almost idolatrous. And when they have recom- 
mended to their countrymen, the principles they would inculcate and the mea- 
sures they would advocate, as those of Washington, it was not to "involve him 
in the bitter obloquy they provoked," but to adduce his approbation as a potent 
argument in favour of that which they deemed essential to their country's 
ipxxl. As to claiming him as of their party, they did this no further than to 
acknowledge him as their chief, and that he was so we have the distinct evi- 
dence of Rfr. Tucker himself. He sa)'s, (Vol. II. p. 49,) "The legislatures in 
the several states prenared to support or oppose the coarse of the administntp 
tion," (Mr. Adams's,) "according to their respective sentiments, and that of 
Virginia was looked to with peculiar interest by both parties, because that state 
was yet the largest in the Union, and theleaders ofhotkpartics^ Gen,. Washingt4m 
and Mr. Jefferson^ were to be found among its citizens." This ought to be , 
sufficient to confound Mr. Tucker, and to silence the maligners of the fede- 
ralist?; npon this topic of calumny. But the composition of their party, the 
merit to which they arc entitled, and the popularity which they ought to enjoy, 
are of too much importance to the country, to sutler me to omit, in this place, 
the citation of mucn more valuable testlmonv in their behalf than the unwit- 
ting eulogy of Mr. Tucker, or the blind attacks of Mr. Jefferson. Monsieur de 
Tocqucville, who is generally regarded, and was lately mentioned by Mr. 
Rives, in the Senate of the United States, as the "most profound and sagacious 
of all the foreign commentators upon our institutions,'' snv^' fprirr f'-^,") "If 
America ever approached (for however short a time) that lolty pmnacie of 
glory to which the proad fancy of its inhabitants is wont to point, it was at the 
solemn moment at which the power of the nation abdicated, as it were, the 
empire of the land. Ail a^es have furnished the spectacle of a people stra^ 
gting with energy to win its independence," Bat. &c. *'BDt it is a noTclty m 
Uie history of society to sec a great people turn a calm and scrutinizing eye 
upon it»elf, when apprized by the legislature that the wheels of government 
had stopped; to see it careAilly examine the extent of the evil, and patiently 
wait for two whole years until a remedy was discovered, which it voluntarily 
adopted without having wrung a tear or a drop of blood from mankind." 

Who they were that produced this admirable action and grand result is welt 
known. The same author says of them, (page 157,) "The arcession of the 
federalists to power was, in my opinion, one of the most fortunate incidents 
which accompanied the formation of the great American Union: they resisted 
the inevitable pronensities of their age and of the country. But whether their 
theories were good or bad, they had the defect of being inapplicable, as a system, 
to the society which they professed to govern; and tnat wnich oeeorred under 
the notices otJeffetaoa, mmt therelbre have taken place sooner or latei. Bet 
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ptid to Patrick Henry. He has been ofowl eveiy thing which 
they knew he would not accept." 

Now althon^^h Mr. Jefferson otlen attempts to prevent the recoil 
of his slanders un Gen. Washington, bj pretending to separate Imii 
from his cabiuet; representing him, as "misled," **plajed off,"&c« 
by Hamilton and others, in this case that ridicnlous strata^m is 
eminently unavailing, as Gen. Washington, clearly described as a 
monarchist in the first sentence, was tnc very individual who was 
paying the "court" which is denounced as perfidious in the second, 
ror on the lltli of January, 179(5, Gen. Washington wrote to Gen. 
Lee, who he knew was uii the most intmiaLc terms with Mr. Henry, 
' the following note:* 

<«My Dear Sir,— Toar letter of the 26th ult has been received, 
hot nothing from yon since; which is embarrassing in the extreme; 
for not only the nomination of Chief Justice, but an associate Judge, 
and Secretary of War, is suspended on the answer you were to 
receive from Mr. Henry; and what renders the want of it more to 
be regretted is, that the first Monday of next month (^which happens 
on the first day of it) is the term appointed by law tor the meeting 
of the Superior Court of the Unitea States, in this city; at which, 
for particular reasons, the bench ought to bn full. I will add no 
more at present than that 1 am your aftectionate, 

"Geo. Washington." 

In a letter to Mr.Madison of the SSnd Jannary, 1797, (Yol.IIL 
p. S47,) Mr. Jefferson says — do not believe Mr. Adatns wishes 
war with France; nor do I believe he will truckle to England as 
aei'vilely as has been f/o??^." February 9th, (p. 350,) to James 
Sullivan. "Still there, 1 believe, and here, I am sure, the ^rcat 
mass is republican, nor do any of the forms in which the public 



their government gave the new republic time to acquire a certain stability, and 
afterwards to support the rapid growth of the very doctrines which they had 
combated. A considerable number of their principles were, in point of fact, 
embodied in the political creed of their opponents; and the lederal constitu- 
tion, which subsists at the present day, is a lasting monument of their patriotism 
and their wisdom." 

If there be any censure mingled with this eulogy, it is that the federalists 
did not imitate the wisdom of Solon, who framed for his countrymen, as he 
said, not the best system of laws he could devise, but the best they could bear. 
Certain it is that the federalists appear to have been more bent upon tnilj 
benetilting, than falsely plea.sing their countrymen; and it is delightful to per- 
ceive that truth is begmning to raise her clear voice in their praise, above the 
din of party denunciation, and to inscribe their merit upon a fair and lofkjr 
monament. the work of their own pure hands and iiprisjht minds, which may 
justly challenge comparison with the noble.st labour^, ol mankind. Their suc- 
cessors have bat to imitate their virtnes and follow their counsels to render its 
duration as lasting as its design was benevoie&t,-^as its operation has been 
beneficent,— as its proportions are sublime! 

• la MS. 
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disposition has been pronounced in the last half dozen years, evince 
the contrary. All ot them, when traced to their true source, have 
only been evidences of the preponderant popularity of a particular 
great character. That influence once withdrawn, and onr coun- 
trymen left to the operation of their unbiaased good sense, I bavo 
no doubt we shall see a pretty rapid return of general harmony, 
and our citizens moving in phalanx in the path of regular liberty^ 
order, and a sacrosanct adherence to the Constitution." 

Here the well-earned popularity, the pure and meritorious influ- 
ence of Oen* Washington, is assigned as the cause of public disorder, 
«^ obstruction to liberty , and of the departure of his fellow citizens 
from the constitution of the country; this too, with the duplicated 
epithet sacrosanct prefixed, hy the very man who two years before 
had countenanced the western insurrection, and had vehemently 
declared that the Constitution, against the doniiniftn of which it 
was directed, autiiorized the enactment of *-aa infernal law/' 

In a letter to Gen. Gates, of the SOth of May, (p. 354,) Mr. Jef- 
ferson draws the following parallel between the policy of General 
lYashington, and that of the contemporaneous British ministi y. 
wish any events could induce us to cease to copy such a model, and 
to assrjme the dignity of being original. They had tlieir paper sys^ 
terns, stock jubbing, speculations, public debt, monied interest, &c., 
and all this was contrived for us. They raised their cry against 
Jacobins and revolutionists; we against democratic societies and 
anti*federalists; their alarmists sounded insurrection, ours marched 
an army to look for one, but could not find it." In a letter to Col. 
Burr of the 17th June, fp. ^^^7,) from which a passage has been 
already extracted,* he denuunces "the iinriratetul predilection" of 
Washinf>;ton for Great Britain, although, as you will remember, in 
bis lelLer to Mr. Van Buren he declares, that the objectionable 
measures of the eeneral gpvemment during his period, were die* 
tated not bj the fixecutive, bat by majorities in tne two Houses of 
Congress. 

Tlie same offensive spirit breaks out in a letter to ArthurCamp- 
bellj (Vol. 111. p. 364,) and still more invidiously in one to Mr. 
Madison, (p. 373.) In the first, dated the Istof September, 1797, 
six months subsequent to President Washington's retirement from 
office, Mr. Jefferson in reference to the federal party thus exults in 
. the success of his efforts to lessen Washington's popularity; **HI* 
iherto their influence and their system have been irresistible, and 
they have raised up an executive power which is too strong for the 
legislature. But I flatter myself they have passed their zenith. 
The people, while these things were doing, were lulled into rest and 
securi^ from a cause which no longer exists. No prepossessiont 
now will shut their ears to truth. They begin to see to what port 
their leaders were steering during their slumbers,^* &e. In th^ 

* See Letter UL 

15 
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gecoad, of the 15tli of February, 1798, the following lan^age is 
held. "A great bill it to be xiven hm on the SSliil, ond in other 
great towns of the Union. This is, at least, fvrj indelicate, and 

probably excites uneasy sensations in some. I see in it however 
this useful deduction, that the birth d^ys which have been kept, 
have been, not those of the Pre«ident, but of the (ieneral;" and 
again, to the same, March :^nd, (p. 377,) *'The late birth>night has 
certain! J iwrn tare* among the exclusiTe federalists. The sincerel j 
Adaoieites did not go. The Washin^tonians went religiously, and 
took the secession of the others in high dudgeon. The one sect 
threatens to desert the levees, the othi»r, the parties. The Whirrs 
went ill numbers, to encourage the idea that the birth-nights hitherto 
kept had been tor the General, and not the President, and of coarse, 
that time would bring an end to them.*' From this we are to vn* 
derstalid, that the Adamsites who kept aloof, were the sound grain» 
and the friends who out of respect and veneration for Washington, 
attended the birth-night ball, were the chaff, of the federal party. 
For, independently of the obvious meaning of tlic terms, among 
these last, were Hamilton, Jay, Knox, and all iliose, whom Mr» 
Jedcrsoa had stigmatised as unprincipled politicians, as Monarch- 
ists, Angloihen, and Cormptionistsi and in his letter to Mr. Madi- 
son, (already quoted, p. 347,) he had declared his belief that Mr. 
Adams would make a better president than Gen. Washington had 
been — **woald not truckle to England as servilely as had been 
done." 

• It appears indeed, that he could not behold without chagrin and 
enyy, this harmless evidence of popular respect for the services of 
the citizen whose wisdom and authority had sustained oar govern- 
ment, tottering between the pressure of domestic factions, and 
foreip:;n belligerents, from the tender weakness of infancjy toastate 
ol' regular and independent action. 

On the 26th November, 1798, in writing to John Taylor, Mr. 
Jefferson says, (p. 404,} *<It is a singular phenomenon, that while 
oar state governments are tiie Yerj h€9l In Me ttwdtf, without excep- 
tion or comparison^ our general government has in the rapid course 
of nine or ten years, become more arbitrary, and swallowed more 
of the public liberty, than even that of Kngiand." Of these nine 
or ten years, thus devoted to the extension of arbitrary power, and 
to the destruction of liberty, Gen. \V ashington's presidency occu- 
Ipted etg^t. In accordance with this egregious slander, is his asper* 
•ion in a letter to Robert R. Livingston, offering him, by a ludicrous 
precipitation, the post of Secretary of the Navy, before he himself 
had been elected President, (p. 443.) "Come forward, then, my 
dear sir, and give us the aid of your talents, and the weight of vour 
character, towards the new establishment of republicanism/ for 
bitheiio we have seen onl^ its travestie." 

Throughout all these bitter reviling^ and extravagant misrepre- 
sentations of this illnstrioiis patriot, and the other able statesmen 
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wbo had jpr(B€6ded Mr. j6foMii« ib the direetioB ef ih% public 
oouiicils. It is worthy of remark, that he never makes the^iaaUcit 
allowance for the novel, difficult, and complicated circumttMCM 

by which thej were surrounded; many of the embarrassments pro- 
ceeding from which* bad beea created or increased by his own in- 
itifiiitions. 

President Washington did not find a government lu regular and 
healthful operaiioii— the rente of i|s march opened and levelled-^ 

the plaj ot its functions easy from coatom, and determined by ex^ 
ample. He had not to maintain public credit* but to originate it— • 

he had not to preserve foreign relations, so much as to establish 
them — lie IkkJ less to cherish than to create our commerce— and 
instead of keeping tlie bordering savages at peace, he had to repel 
their frequent and murderous inroads. The tirst operation was the 
more difficult, from the heavy depreciated debt for which the netioil 
was bound, both to foreign and domestic creditors. The second* 
from the furious and uncompromising war then raging between 
France and B^nfrland — placing us, between the anger of recent hos- 
tility on one side, and the arrogance of recent assistance on the 
other — one or both ut which relations, contributed directly to en- 
danger our commerce, and to excite the Western Indians to war, 
Tne peeuliar difficulty which attended Gen. Washington's citiI 
career, of having not only, like his successors, to obey the consti- 
tution in his measures, but practically to interpret it, is illustrated 
by two facts, recorded by Marshall. From this author we learn, 
that President Washington, ailer consultin*^ his cabinet, at the head 
of which was Mr. Jeiierson hmiseU, deteruuued to request Uie 

sdvice of the judges of the Supreme Court as to the proper expoai* 
tion to be given to the treaties then existing between France and 
the United States: and that the judges — having after much delibe- 

ffttion, intimated that fhev considii ed tlicmselves inhibited by the 
Constitution from counselling or deciding m tliclr official character 
on political questions, or on any questions not brought before them 
in tne recognised forms, and regular progress of legal controversy 
^l^e President acquiesced in this opinion and acted without their 
adTice.* Afterwards, while Mr. Jefferson was still his prime minis- 
ter, when the yellow fever was desolating Philadelphia, Washington 
con«?uUefl his cabinet upon the propriety of appointing by procla- 
mation, some other place for the meeting; of con2;ress — but tiiiding 
it was considered that such a step, however desirable its object, 
would lead him beyond the limits prescribed by the Constitution 
to tiie executive power, he promptly receded from itt 

Thus we see that though placed in a situation unprecedented 
and perplexing, Washington's errors of opinion, never sufVered to 
descenerate into fkults of practice, were sources of beneht to his 
country by becoming monuments of instruction to his successors. 

♦ Marshall, Vol. V. pp. 433, to 441. t MwshaU, Td, V. p. «7. 
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Vdt a ddxen, Who, like Waghington, had inacribed hie patriot* 
WD on the annala of hia countrjin characters enduring as tne race 
of man, to have every supposed error of his policy, or inadvertence 

of his jnds^ment while operattni^ in a region of ffovernment thus 
new and unexplored, atrnbuied, not to want of exp 'i il iice, or 
fallibility of reason, but to want of principle or obliquitj^ of pur- 
pose« is sorely the height of injustice. Tet from the time Mr. 
JfelTerson retired from the cabinet, until Gen. Washington laid 
down his office, and indeed* until he resigned his breath, we find 
this svsfpm of crnsure pursued fowanls him by his profp^'^cd 
friendj and his measures after being distorted in their charac- 
ter, sneered at as to their motives, and misrepresented in their 
consequences; ascribed altogether to flagitious designs, of which 
he is described either as the stupid instrument, or the guilty pro^ 
jector. Was not, then. Gen. Lee justified, let mc ngaiti ask, iii 
apprising Gen. Washington of this secret defamation, of this ub»., 
generous detraction, this ungrateful slander and hypocritical Friend- 
ship — of which his character, hi*! fame, and throu<i;h thest-, the 
interest and reputation oi his country were tlie victims? Was lie 
not required to do it, by the |>olitical sympathy and personal 
friendship he felt for Gen. Washington? Moreover, was he not 
provoked to it by the unjust attocks which Mr. Jefl'erson made on 
a great public measure which, sanctioned by Wasliington, Gen. 
Liee had himself conducted, to the satisfaction of tlie governments- 
the advantage of the nation, and the iiunour of humanity? • 

To the remaining ribaldry against Gen. Lee in the letter to Geni 
Washiogton of June the 19th, 1796, it may bethoo^t unneoessary 
to revert-«seeinfl; that it is not above the lowest AiUingsgate, in 
langua^, is totally destitute of foundation in fact, and as far as 
it consists of assertion, possesses but the doubtful credit of its 
auUior, which now - - . 

"Like a wounded snake, drags ib slow length along." ' ^' 

But the name of Mr. Jefferson, before the appearance of his Wri- 
tings, stood like a lofty pillar, and threw its shadow far over our 
land. Until his assertions and opinions were collected together, 
and could be examined comparatively by the public eye, there was 
no hope of resisting his statements, or of appealing from his cen- 
sure. This domineering influence however ill-founded, cannot be 
dissipated in a moment, even by tlie all-pervading lio;ht of truthj 
and although it be perfectly clear that his book will eventually 
overlay his reputation, the popular mind will yet for a season 
incline with reverence to his authority, and repeat the echoes of 
his slander» as the rocks that overhang the sea, are said to retain 
in their caverns the sound of the tempest after it4has passed. 

I shall therefore proceed to notice these imputations; and though 
very briefly, at much more length ihnn (hey deserve. 

The first is tliat Gen. Lee had "sinned against Gen. Washing- 
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ton.'' No lact is alleged or even alluded to, lu support of this* 
Ib contradiction of it are these well known facts at leastf that sub- 
sequently to the date of this assertion, Gen. IVashington, when 
empowered to select general officers for the army he consented to 

command, wh^n all the military fame he had acquired in the revo- 
lution was to be hazarded in a new contest, and as was supposed 
with the conqueror of Italy, placed Gen. Lee higher in the line of 
the army, than any of the revolutionary lieutenant-colonels, 
aUboagh'he was the yonngest of those whom he designated: and 
that when becoming sensible of Mr. Jefferson's pernicious schemes 
and dangerous popularity, he determined to exercise his influence 
in opposition to them, he persuaded Gen. Lee, the man whom he 
knew Mr. Jefferson hated and slandered, to become again a candi- 
date for Congress, and exerted himself in the last days of his life 
to promote his election,* To these it may be added, that when 
that illastrious life was closed^ Gen. Lee was selected in confor- 
mity with a resolution of Congress, and with the concurrence of 
Mr. Jefferson himself, not only as the most eloquent but the most 
intimate of Gen. Washington's Iriend^;, to pronounce, ifi a funeral 
oration, his country's honour, and his country's gru l, for Hhe man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens.t 

The second imputation is, that Gen. Lee had made attempts at 

a confidential intercourse with Mr. Jeff*erson— which by the latter 
was declined. Admitting this to be true, it only shows the con- 
sciousness of sinister and shameful designs on the part of Mr. 
Jefferson. For as Gen. Lee was the intuiuite personal friend of 
Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, Madison, Patrick Henry, Rufus 
King, and of almost everjr eminent man in the United States; had 
been distinguished both in military and civil life$ and to say the 
least in his favour, was remarked for fine address, and ensaging 
conversation, there could not possibly be any honest reason ror de- 
dininii: his advances. 

The tliird denounces him as a tergiversator; which is so remote 
from the truth, so repugnant to the uniform consistency with 
which he supported the policy of Washington and opposed the 
schemes of Mr. Jeffi^rson, that it may be passed by as a falsehood 
self-evident, susceptible neither of belief nor refutation. 

The fourth and fast is, that he was not a man of truth, and was 
therefore unworthy ot the public stations he had held. 

Tri reply to llie first part of this slander, I bhall merely observe, 
that he maintumed during life, the reputation of a man of trutti, 
in spite of Mr. Jefferson^s clandestine imputation to the contrary, 

* Marshall alludes to this circumstance, Vol. V. p. 7G0, bui as Gen. Wash- 
ington made the same demonstration of attachment and respect for himself, 
mentions no names. 

t Marshall, Vol. V. pp. 770-71. 
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Md l«ft among; kU miUngi nothing to convict him aftor dettli of 
deceit or faiaehood$ and that he manifested in his language on all 

occasions, peculiar delicacv for the feelings and re|nitntion of 
others, as all raea of all parties who knew him, will testity. In 
the instance in which Mr. JeHergon contradicts him, it has been, I 
think Yuu will allow me to sua, dtmonalraled that he btiictly 
adhered to the truth, while Mr. /eieraon himself abandoned moat 
aadly, friendship, honour, gratitude, and Teracitjr. And in regard 
to the second part, that Gen. Lee was unworthy of the offices he 
had held, I venture to affirm, and shall undertake to prove, that 
besides being a disinterested servant of the public, he was in pro- 
portion to his opportunities, a rnorc efficient, armore devoted, and 
a more uselul ooe than Mr. Jelieisou. 

Their public Uvea maj each be divided into two periodai the 
firat anterior to the concluaion of the ReTolution* and the second 
aubaequent to it} and they may be reapectivelr regarded under 
two aspects— one composed ot the services they rendered, the 
other oi the faults they committed. This mode ot estimation will 
be fair, simple, and perspicuous — and will leave no room, it is 
hoped, either for the indulgence of partiality, or for what would be 
worae» the gratification of resentment. 

P. S. After I had finished this letter, the Paris newspapers of 
the 20th and 2lst of Sept. were put info my hands. From them 
it appears that Gen. Sebastiani, in a debate in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 1 9th, mentioned as a fact, that Gen. Washington 
died unpopular in the United States. In a continuation of the 
aame debate the next day, Gen« La Fayette is reported to hare 
replied, that as to Washington, <he died in the enjoyment of aU 
his'popularitj." This is certainly a mistake on the part of Gen. 
La Fayette, as will occur to you not only from the perusal of this 
letter, but from what is said on the same subject in the sixth of this 
series; especially from the facts taken from Marshall, that Gen* « 
Waahingtan had to defend himself against a charge of peculations 
and that his impeachment waa publicly suggested by the partiaaaa 
of Mr. Jefferson. It may upon the whole be said, there&re, that 
while it was impossible to eradicate from the hearts of the people, 
that affection which Washington's virtues and services inspired, 
his popularUi/, the desire of the people to see him at the head of 
aHairs, which was naturally the fruit of their affection and confi- 
dence* had been blighted by the arta and ealunuiies of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 
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LETTER IX. 

Wbbit the battle of Lexington ma fought and the war of the 
Revolatlon may be said to have commenced, Mr« Je0brBoa was 
thirty-two years of agei and following hit autobiography* which is 

certainly not abstemious in regard to 8clf-prai55e, it appears that 
after havin"; been elected to the Housf (if Hurgesses, being a 
member of several ptriotic associations, and assisting in the adop- 
tion of varioos measures of incipient resistance to the sovernmeat 
of the mother eoitntry, he was appointed a member of theCongrese 
of 1775, as a substitute for Peyton Randolph, who was constrained 
bv other public duties to retire from that body. Having drawn up 
the answer of the Virg^inia House of Burgesses to Lord North's 
conciliatory propositions, he repaired to Philadelphia, and took his 
seat in Congress in the month of June; when being appointed a 
member of the committee charged with preparing a report on the 
game propositions, the answer which he had already produced in 
Virginia, being shaped for the occasion, was approved by his col* 
leagues and accepted by Congress. As member of another com* 
mittee, he pi eparcd a n port on the causes which had determined 
the Colonies to take up arms, which being rejected by Congress, 
was substitnted by one from the pen of Mr. Dickinson* His next 
performance was the declaration of independence, which, after con- 
siderable alterations suggested by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams* 
• was adopted, and remains the pnncipal monument of his reT<da* 
tionary fame. 

Retiring from Congress in the Autumn of 1778, probably with a 
▼iew of beinff appointed Governor of Virginia, he got into the 
Le^slatnre of that State. He there prepared the bius for estab- 
lishing courts of justice, for cutting on entails, and for preventing 
the furtlier importation of slaves — the two last certainly wise and 
important in principle. That for cutting off entails, however, wag 
of obvious necessity from the form of our new insiilutiuns, and the 
prevuiiinii; temper of the people, and bad only to be proposed by 
any member, in order to lie adopted by a large majority, as it was 
in others of the States. The law against the importation of slaves 
thougli recommended by every consideration of humanity, justice, 
and sound policy, was a dead letter during a war in which our 
ports and harbours were all blockaded, and in which the question 
at issue was our national existence— our capacity, in short, to make 
laws. He was also the author of the Law of Descents, by which 
the Gothic and aristocratical right of primogenitnre was abolished 
— « cofoUaiy from fab prevwns law on the satject of entaili* In 
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the earlj el&rts t«r secure a perfect freedom of relinoiis onintoii in 

Yirgiiiia, bj abolishing the colonial establishment, ne took a lead- 
ing and zealous part. He suggested the removal of the seat of 
government from Williamsburg to Richmond, as a position less 
exposed to the enemy and more within the means of delence. He 
proposed to the Legislature of Virginia a revision of the laws of 
that State, and being appointed one of five commiBStonera for the 
purpose, assigns to mmaelf the principal part of the task and of the 
credit. He was next elected Governor, an office from which ha 
retired after holding it about two years. Here seems to terminate 
the list of his rcvolutionaiy labours and honours, and of the Sta* 
tions in which these were enjoyed, and those performed. 

As he neither suggested nor maintained in debate any of the 
measores which were adopted bj Congress — participated in none 
of the anxious and solemn discussions of that body; supported 
neither the motion for declaring the Colonies independent, nor the 
particular form of declaration tliat was adopted; and was silent in 
the deliberations on the articles of confederation, in the character 
of wliich his State was vitally interested, his chief title to remem- 
brance as a delegate, rests on the authorship of the declaration of 
independence^ 

wbateTer degree of credit may be claimed for this productioa» 
this credit is evidently subject, as far as Mr. Jeflerson is concern- 
ed, to one abatement at l east — that of its having undergone no little 
amendment, and a most abundant pruning in committee, by both 
which operations it was greatly improved. As it stands, it is no 
doubt an excellent state paper, conceived with judgment and 
expressed with solemnity. But it exhibits none of the higher pow- 
ers of composition, and though suited to the great occasion, was 
not equal to it; displaying neither extraordinary Tigour of thought, 
elevation of ^^entiment, nor elegance of language. It may be said 
to consist of four parts — the exordium, the argument, the narra- 
tion, and the conclusion. Without questioning the propriety of 
Uiis arrangement, it may be observed of the first part, that it is in 
|ioint of conception natural and appropriate. The second is de- 
rived altogether from Locke's Essay on Civil Government, which 
was then the text book of our statesmen. No great intellectual 
exertion wjis required to refer to or employ the principles and rea- 
soninii; of which this division of the paper consists. The third and 
longest pan is neither more nor leas than a iist of grievances, with 
which every public man in the country was but too familiar. 
These, it must be confessed, are not skilfully arrang^— ^hey are 
strung together like the items of an accounty and have little of that 
consecutive force and eneriretic dependence, which a great com- 
poser would have given them. The conclusion is the best part, 
but owes the warmth and dignity into which it rises, entirely to 
the amendments of the committee. Mr. Jclferson by his own 
showing had degraded it into a close analogy with the warranty 
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clause of a \{^'rn\ coiiveyaucej as in the iollowing passage — ''these 
States lejcct and reuounce all allegiance and subjection to the 
kings of Great Britain, and all others w/io may hereafter claim by, 
ihrough, or under thtm?^ • • i- 

The style, deficient in |Mropriety, is chargeable with a plethiois 
of words* The opening paragrapn has been the subject of mucli 

{»raise, and is a favourable specimen of the composition. But it is 
iable to obvious objections. It is as follows: — *'When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes neces»at v for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with au- 
ollier» and to aasume amonc the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel thc'm to the sepa- 
ration.*' The words **in the course of human events," after 
••when," are tautological j and the epithet human excessively so» 
What is more, they imply that we became independent in the 
ordinary course of things, and not by a ma^antmous and perilous 
resolution to revolt from extraordinary oppression. "The political 
bands which have connected them,*' is a verbose and awkward 
periphrasis of connexion; embodies, unnecessarily, a metaphorical 
vulgarism^ and is not suited to the verb, ** dissolve,''^ We break 
"bands" — we dissolve connexions. The word "separate" in the 
saccoeding line is clearly redundant, its meaning being compre- 
hended in the diawbitim ofcamnaamu. '*Equal" is an expletive^ 
for the postulate, that all sovereigns are equal had been too often 
granted to acquire strength by repetition. The phrase, ''Nature's 
God," conveys a vagueness of religious sentiment, a heathenish 
puerility, out of all keeping with the awful crisis for whu K the 
document was prepared. "Decent respect" implies the possibdity 
of indtemt rn^ut; and deemU is moreover a drawback on the sob- 
slsnti^ to which it is prefixed^ besides creating a useless occasion 
for the article "a." The expression "A respect to the opinions** 
is not sanctioned by usage. When followed by to, respect means 
reference, relation* When it signifies esteem, or rcrcrrncr, it is 
succeeded bjfor. In the concludinf!; member of the sentence, the 
word "causes," is used in a luural sense, as synonymous with rea- 
f0fis$ in which sense it cannot be elegantly connected with the 
verb **impel." This connexion involves a metaphysical error. 
Passions impel the mindj reaaonf determine it— «s in the follow- 
ing Uao of Popes— 

"Now calmed hfrwMMi, now h7f«^« impelled." . 

Besides the disagreement between a sense of menial impulsion, 
and the state of tranauil progression, presupposed by the words 
'■when in the course of human events,'' this language is inconsist- 
ent with the history of the occasion — with that sensitive but endur- 
ing patriotism, and that roused but dalibeimte resentment, out of 
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^vh'lcll the resolution to declare iDdependence grew; and which are 
implied in the body of the declaration itself. 

These rerotrks are suffictent to show that in respect to the exor* 
dium, in which the great masters of style exert their utmost art to 
arrive at brief simplicity of language, a loss of words would be a 
gain of stren^rth and beauty, and that the paragraph in question, 
which has been so much lauded, by being very much abri(!;:ed, 
would be very much improved. As for eiample— "When it be- 
" comes necessary for one people to dissolve their poltticai connez- 
ioD with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, 
tlie station to which, by the laws of nature and of God, they are 
entitled, respect for the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the cnnses of their separation.-' Thus in that single 
sentence, consisting ut seventy-one words, seventeen, or about 
one-fourth, are worse tlian useless. lu the same propoi lion, aud 
to equal advantage, the entire composition might be abridged. 

I hazard these observations* not from a desire to detract from 
the real merit of this memorable State paper, but to convince von 
that tlip renown with which it has encircled the name of its aufnor, 
is altogether owing to the success of the revolution; to the ^rallant- 
rv, talent, fortitude, and virtue of the very meii vvhum lie bitterly 
and incessantly reviled and slandered. Whoever reads it must 
be prepared to admit that if our struggle for independence had 
failed— if we had experienced the fate of unhappy Poland — had 
been resubjected by the .fleets and armies of England, that if 
Washington had been less wiee, magnanimous, and incorruptible, 
Hamilton less sai;acious, ardent, and intrepid, Lee less skilful, 
undaunted, and enterprising, tliis composition, which is now the 
corner stone of Mr. Jetterson's glory, would have slept amid the 
kindred lumber of some pamphleteer's shelf, and been there for- 
cptten. WMll posterity think of inquiring for the author of the 
late Polish Manifesto— or would every heart in the United States 
beat with jrratitude and love at the name of La Fayette, if his exer- 
tions in (U li nee of our liberty had consisted in writing the decla- 
ration of mdependence?* 

{* For Airther abatement of the fame which Mr. Je/Terson has derived from 

the authorship of that document, see an admirable article in the New York 
Beview, upon Tucker'ti Life of Jeflerson. The writer of it seems not to have 
been completely satisfied that Mr. Jefferson was the author of the preamble to 
the old eonstitntion of Vir^'inia. which (the constitution) wa!s certainly the 
work of George Mason: whose Bill of Rights was for a long time claimed by 
the Simm Fwvs of JTelfersonianism to be the production of their patTon. Most 
of Mr. MrL=;on's papers were unfortunately burnt up with his dwelling-house 
in which he left them: and anjcious as 1 feel to contribute my mite towards 
doing justice to one who did so nraeh for his country, I hare to regret that tibe 
very limited researches T have been able to make on this ^nbj'='rt, have been 
entirely unsnccessfol. But the reviewer has clearly shown that the preamble 
above mentioned, the Mecklenburg Declaration, and the Vii^inia bill of 
Rights contain nearly every thine: of importance in that document, upon which 
rests so muciiof Mr. Jefferson's lame. Of this latter iustromeiu and the Meek* 
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At A legislator, in the eontncted sphere of our State sovern* 
ment, Mr. leffereen li entitled to Bnbstantial credit. The pnnciplei 
on which he proceeded were sound, and the objects he pursued jutt 

and useful. They were, however, enforced by the circumstances 
of the times, and by susr^estions of obvious fitness which attracted 
the attention ot others as well as himselt. similar measures were 
contemporaneousljr adopted in other States^ and if time were taken 
to nnfold completelj the ienslative historj of that period, we 
should find the figure of Mr. Jeflerson, whicbt viewed alone, an4 
through his own *'opttc glass*' seems colossal, diminished to a size 
inferior to that of many of his contemporaries. 

His bill for establishing a perfect liberty of conscience, could 
hardly have been enunciated, much le«s explained anil su[)f)urted, 
without drawing upon Locke, who in his itUera on toleraLion, had 
eihausted the sulject. Of the merit of his reTision of the Laws of 
Virginia I am not capable of forming an opinion, but I well 
remember to have heard the most accomplished lawjert of that 
State observe, that for luminous order of arrang;emenf, precision 
and perspicuity of expression, Mr. Pendleton's part of the work 
was most to be admired. 

As a lawgiver, Mr. Jefierson was far inferior to a man, whom, 
in popular nvour and public honours, he greatly outstripped. This 
man was Qemge Mason« There is more wisdom, more condensa- 
tion of thought and energy of reason, in one single clause of the 
Virpnin bill of rights, from the pen of that truly great man, than 
in all the writings of Mr. Jrtierson put together. 

This clause is as follows — ''That no man or set of men is enti- 
tled tu exclusive or separate emoluments, or privileges from the 
Gommunitj, bnt in consideration of public services; which not 
being descendible, neither ought the offices of magistrate, lesisla- 
tnre, or judge to be hereditary." Here is a volume of truth and 
wisdom, a lesson for the study of nations, embodied in a single 
sentence, and expressed in the plainest language. If a deluge of 
despotism were to overspread the world, and destroy those institu- 
tions under which freedom is yet protected, sweeping into oblivion 
every vestige of their remembrance among men, could this siittle 
sentence oTMason be preserved, it would be sufficient to re-kindle 



lenburg Declaration, Tnckcr sav^, (Vol. II. p. 417.) "Every one must be 
persuaded, at least all who have bem luinute observers of style, that one of 
these papers has borrowed from the other; but contends, at great length, that 
Mr. Jeffer5:nTi was not the plagiary. Of ihe force of his aigument, however, 
I cannot be so positive. The reader may fairly judge of it from the following 
sentence (p. 419,) if he will bear in mind what has just been said in the text of 
the stron- resemblance which the conclusion of Mr. Jefferson's own doctiment 
bears to the warranty clause of a deed, "if nothing else had prevented it," 
(Mr. Jefferson's borrowing from the Mecklenburg Declaration,) **hiS objection 
to the Ugal ph raseology woald have been insupenble."!] 
John Wickham. 
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tiie Hane of llberiy, and to refive the 

the Declaration of Independence contains not a sentiment, princi- 
ple or argument, not a solitary idea or combination of tbougbf, 
that may not be found almost totidem vp.rlm, in Locke's political 
■works, or in various state papers and patriotic effusions of the Re- 
vo! iiiiou, and that had not been repeatedly urged in tlie debates on 
the great question of Independence! which itsr author neither pro- 
posed nor su[^rted in Congress, and fidled signally to 'ibiintain 
-p4he field. 

As Governor of Virginia, the world had supposed him particu- 
larly delinquent from three facts — one, that he suftered his capital, 
though remote from the sea, and inaccessible to fleets, to ialL an 
unresisting prey to a detachment of nine hundred men; another, 
tet a motion to impeach him for this pusillanimitj was laid before 
the legislature of Virginia by a meodier of ability and reputation; 
and a third, that he retired from the governorship (under the wcifxht 
of this charo;e) in a premature and unprecedented manner. Mr. 
Jefferson himseU is quite of a different opinion; considers his llight 
from Richinoad as cunbULuliug a great era in our republic, aa> a 
sort of political Hegira; and his tseapade to Carter's Mountain^ 
as an ascent into the. seventh heaven A patriotic perfection, esUb* 
yshing in his favour a claim to the increased infatuation, and more 
ardent idolatry of his worshippers. 

As this is the most characteristic point in his career, reveals not 
only the nature of the spell which lie cast over the public mind, 
but his own confidence in its endurance and tenacity — and as 
moreover it embraces bis second and distinct attack upon 0en. 
Lee, I shall neither abuse your patience nor transgress the timits 
^ my undertaking, by devoting to it some attention. 

The subject is repeatedly referred to in his **Writincrs," but the 
name of Gen. Lee is connected with it only in a letter to Mr. 
Monroe of tlie ist oi January. 1815, ^Vol. IV. p. £4G.) **I much 
regretted your acceptance of the war department-^ot that I 
know a person who I think woald better conduct it. But conduct 
it ever so wisely, it will be a sacrifice of yourself. Were an angel 
from heaven to undertake that office, all our miscarriages would be 
ascribed to him.* Raw troops, no troops, insubordinate militia, 
want of arms, want of money, want of provisions, all will be 
charged to want' of management in you; — I speak from experience. 
"Wben I was Governor of Vir^nifr— without a regular in the State* ' 
and scarcely a musket to put into the hands of the militia, invaded 
bj two armies, Arnold's from the seaboard. ai^d Cornwallis'sAl^pi 

■ • . • K 

* Yet in this very letter to Mr. Monroe, he had himself just been sftiilty of 
this injustice towards Gen. Armslroug — of which from experience he spokd 
so feelingly — saying in relation to the battle'cf >Bladensbui^ and the captors 
of Washington, "! never doubted that (he plans of the President were wise 
and sufficient. 1 iicir luiiure we ail impu te. 1st, to the insubordinate temper 
of Armstrong/' who w*s then Seeretaiy of war. 
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tfie southward, when we were driven from Riclimoud and Char- 
ioUesviUe, and everj member of mj council fled to their honaes, it 
wa» not the total destitafkm cff means bat the misroaDagement of 
them which m the qaeruloua voice of the public caused all our mis- 
fortones. It ended, indeed, in the capture of the whole hostile 
force, but not till means were brought us by Gen. Washington's 
army and the French fleet and army. And although the legisla- 
ture, who were personally acquainted with both the means and 
measures, acquitied me with justice and thauks, jet Gen. Lee has 
put all these imputations among the romances of his historical 
not el, for the amusement of credulous and nninquisitlTe readers*** 

Now the fact is, that Gen. Lee, in a work of two octavo volumes, 
touches but in two chapters on the operations in Virginia during 
Mr. Jefferson's governorship, and in these, very briefly. The 
censure that his work reflects on tiie management of affairs in that 
State apulies, as well as I can recollect, to two points only, the 
want of clue preparation for the defence of the capital, in the shape 
of a regular force, and the mischicTOUS inutility of remoTine the 
arms, stores, &c. to the distance of a bowshot from Richmond, in- 
stead of carrying them out of the enemy's reach, or employing 
them in opposing his advance. 

The tirst of these n'flectioivs regarded rathpr the legislature than 
the governor, and the second was as taint and indulgent a disap- 
probation as any allusion to the subject would justify. Gen* Lee 
might have expatiated on Mr. Jefferson's flight, or have recorded 
the motion for his impeachment; but because neither of these 
odinns subjpcts were essential to his work, he avoided them. A 
generous mildness, for which, Mr. Jefferson, considering how 
differently he had treated Gen. Lee, ought really to have felt 
grateful. 

Though he never reclaimed against **Lee's Memoirs" publicly, 
I had heard he was dissatisfied, and therefore took occasion, in 
preparing a second edition, to call his attention to the passage relat- 
ing to Arnold's invasion of Virginia, offering to p!:ire in a note op 
appendix any remarks he might think proper to make — reserving 
at the same time expressly, the right of accompanying their inser- 
tion with such observati^s as they might appear to authorize. He 
sent me in reply a joi^al of Arnold's reported progress and of 
his own proceedings, while he acknowledged that be possessed 
no copy of G^n. Lei^s work, undertook to correct his account of 
another militirv operation in the State — which correction turned 
out to be inapplicable, as Gen. Lee's narration corresponded pre- 
cisely with Mr. .^efl'erson's. Perceiving that this contribution 
tended not in the least to invalidate Gen. Lee's reflections on 
Arnold's inwton, I found myself relieved on publishing it, from 
the necessity of annexing any material remarks. 

The historical work of Gen. I<ee, which Mr. Jeflferson here stig- 
matises as ramaatic, is a personal recital of events of the revolu- 
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tiMiaty war in wMcli Im was concerned, iatenpened with rd U fl * 
tiont on the coDductof the adTerte commanders, and with allnsiiMMi 
to such oUier operations as were necessary to impart consistencj 
and clearness to his narration. In composing it he resorted to his 

own memory, assisted by notes that he took at the time the chief 
events he relates were passing, and by the letters and orders of 
his commanding officers. Gens. Washington, Greene, and I41 
Fajette. Bat he did not relr altogether even on these resources. 
He calted to his aid the recollection of his surviving comrades; bjr 
whose testimony, his statements of fact are supported. Gen* 
Pickens, Gen. Stevens, Col. Howard, Col. Carrington, Col. Davie, 
Major Pendleton, and Major Rggleston, were among his principal 
- contributors. The scenes of the operations he describes, lay chiefly 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, to tha 
norths the Carolinas and Georgia to the south. In nearly all thesn^ 
operations he was himself an actor, while to all except those he 
sli2;htly alludes to in Virginia, Mr. Jefferson was a total stranger. 
Yet caricaturing the public impression that various incidents ia 
which Gen. Lee was engaged, his stratagems, his enterprises, his 
si^s, and marches are fraught with a romantie interest, and 
dolging his long-borne malice, this nnwarlike politician, . vW^:\ 

"Who never set a squadron in the field," 

denounces with oracular decision the entire work to be a mere 
'•historical novel." A man who under such circumstances, could 
hazard this assertion, must liave valued his own credit very little, 
or the judgment of his friend less. - uc»9^ 

Among tlie deficiencies for which he alleges that he was mmiS$- 
blameable, Mr. Jefferson includes a want of arms| when it is appa-^ 
rent from his own statement (Vol. I. pp. 201-2, and Vol. IV. pp. 
39, 40,) that he liad cannon, muskets, powder, and "military 
stores" jgenerailj, in abundance. For he admits that his agents 
were at least foar days and nights employed in removins;, or as he 
has it, foagomngp •*tne military stores'' from Richmond, in order 
to save them from Arnold^ and that after ^'nearly the whole of the 
arms'* liad been conveyed across James River, the enemy destroytt^} 
ed three hundred muskets at Richmond, l)^sides a variety of stores, 
and at Westham recovered five brass lidd pieces which he had 
had sunk in the river, and threw as many tons of powder into the 
canal. This looks more like a saperfloity ^an a <*destitntion of 
means." v 

He represents the State as i'lvaded by Arnold from the "sea- 
board," and Lord Cornwallis from the south at the same time; 
whereas Arnold entered Richmond on the 5th of January, and 
Cornwallis did not penetrate the southern frontier of the State 
until about the middle of May following. But the most romantic 
part of Ma '^historical noveP' is the assertion that the mismanage- 
ment Imputed to him "ended indeed in the caplnre of the whole 
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hostile force, but not till means were brought us by Gen. Wash- 
ington's armj, and the French fleet and armj." Now when this 
combination of eYenta happened, Mr. Jefferson had, for more than 
three months, ceased to be Governor, and so far from being among 
the us who met the assistance of those martial men, Washington, 
Rochambeau, and De Grasse, was residing on his estate in Bed- 
ford, two hundred miles from the theatre of war, lying under the 
motion fur his impeachment, and nibbling at a negotiation with its 
mover in order to elude a prosecution. 

As to the legislature ^ac^itting him with justice and thanks,'* 
it is sufficient to observe at present, that inasmuch as he was never 
triedt he could not have been acquitted; so that the award of jus- 
tice which he modestly appropriates in his own favour, was never 
pronounced. A resolution of thanks indeed passed the General 
Assembly in the winter subsequent to the surrenderor Cornwallis, 
which, besides being under circumstances that gave it a very 
equivocal character, was in terms which carefnlly excluded anjr 
reference to his military conduct. 

So much for his statement to Mr. Monroe. A more elaborate 
one is found at page 39 of his fourth volume, in the shape of an 
extract Irom his journal, from the 31st December, 1780, to the 
11th of January, iTbi, bulh inclusive, a summary ul certain suc- 
ceeding events, and a defence of his own proceedings. It appears 
to have been prepared in the year 1805, and to be in answer to the 
strictures of a Mr. Turner, an intelligent citizen of Virginia. Its 
main drift is to prove that from t!ie rapklitv with which Arnold's 
detachment was conveyed by the British tieet from the mouth of 
tlie Cliesapeake to Westover, twerity-five miles from Richmond, 

i where they disembarked and indicated that Richmond and nut 
^etenburg was their object) it was impracticable to oppose their 
advance, cut ^ their retreat, or save the stores and records* 

Upon a point of conduct like this, opinions may reasonably 
differ; but although there is no standard of duty, there are two 
principles by which a firm and patriotic officer will f^overn himself 
on such occaHioiis. One is, not to despair; and tne other, is to 
leave nothing unatLempted in defence of the Commonwealth. By 
these princi^es Jackson was animated, when under cireumstancet 
of far greater gloom and peril, he attacked a force much superior 
to his own, the moment it landed below New Orleans. 

From Marshall* we learn that Arnold's party (which was com- 
posed chietiy of a\merican de^erterst) consisted of nine hundred 
men, that a few militia were detached to harass and retard them, 
and that lu ilie mean time, exertions were made to remove the 
public stores, records, &o. to Westham. From Mr. Jefferson's 

♦ Vol. IV. p. 389. 

t Lee's Memoirs— the chapter in which Champed attempt to take Amold 
is related. It is refexred to iioiii memory. 
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report to G^B. Waahingtoo, (Vol. I. {». dOS,) it appears there were 
aft leaat two hundred militia, embodied at Richmond, the day the 
enemy entered and took possession of it, and that there was no 

want of arms and ammunition. Rut it is cf)nfessed by himself, 
that never venturing to rccoTinoitre the enemy, he gave at once 
into the exa2;geratiun which en>Uinated them at sixteen hundred 
men. He did not even accompany the party which attempted to 
oppose them, but by preparing from the first, for flight, infected 
with fear, the community which he should have insnired with con- 
fidence. Had he put arms in the hands of the people he employed 
in **rvft'^omng*^ muskets from one place of exposure to another, 
united them with the two hundred embodied militia, mounted a 
proper proportion of the party on the wagon horses, and awakened 
the patriotism and spirit of his men, by putting himself at their 
head, he might have eflTectuaUy checked the progress of Arnold, on 
the strong and wood -covered hills, which embanking a succession 
of obstmeting creeks, break abrupUy on the river below Richmond. 
On this ground, three hundred men, expert in the use of tire-arms, 
as our people are, wif li a resolute leader, stationed behind trees, 
favoured by commanding positions, and furnished with light field 
pieces, were sufficient not only to impede, but to defeat Arnold,, 
who had but thirty horse, and had no cannon. The American 
force wonld have increased in number and spirit every hour; 
while the enemy, their men mostly deserters, and their leader with 
a rope around his neck, would have as rapidly declined; and tliere 
can be little doubt that t)ie least serious opposition upon this, his 
first parricidal attempt, would have hurried Arnold back to his 
ships. 

The war in which we were then engaged, furnished examples 

that should not have been lost on the Governor of Yii^^nia. At 

Bunker's Hill a thousand ill -armed militia, in an uncovered posi- 
tion, taken up by mistake; though enfiladed by batteries on land, 
and exposed to the broadsides of several irigates, twice repulsed 
' the attack of three thousand veteran troops, led up to the muzzles 
of their guns, by Gens. Howe and Clinton; and gave way before 
a third attack, not till their ammunition was exhausted, and the 

fround they fought on was heaped with slain. Gen. Lee, whom 
Ir. Jefferson thought so undeserving public confidence, had, when 
a Captain, with only ten men, and in an unfortified house, repulsed 
Tarleton at the head of two hundred men, although attacked by 
surprise and at the ma^i diiicuuraging hour,accordin|| to Napoleon, 
of the twenty-four. This same Gen. Lee, Ton will remember, 
when at the head of fifteen thousand men, and seconded by Gens* 
Morgan, Mifflin, and Smith, Mr. Jefferson was of opinion might 
not only have been successfully opposed, but actually cut off, by a 
thousand " men at their ploughs," ''ina thousand places in the Alle- 
ghany;' altliou^h like Mr. Jefferson, tliese insurgents were **un- 
prepaxed by their line of life and education," for war. 
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Had Mr. Jefferson failed ia a resolute effort to defend his capi« 

tal, his misfurtunc, though lamented, would not have been blamed* 
It was patriotic spirit, not military skill, that was required of him. 
But it 13 impossible to conceive that he was not censurable, (or 
avoiding that degree of personal danger to which an attempt to 
defend the dignity and interest of the commonwealtli he had un- 
dertaken to ^vern, would have exposed htm. So far from acting 
up to the crisis, he never faced the enemy or even observed him$ 
and until he ascertained that Arnold had retreated to his ships* 
kept himself behind the current of a broad and nnfordable river, 
flitting from place to place, hiding hin guns, innocent things! lest 
the enemy should shoot at them; and sheltering them, against an- 
other war, it would seem, from the pitiless rains!* During all 
this time, even when Gen. Phillips had succeeded Tarleton, he 
affirms, with an appearance of truth, too, he never assumed a 
guard, was often "in four, five, or six miles'' of the enemy, with 
nothing but James river to protect him. But counting the river 
and the distance for nothing, the solitary incognito which the 
Governor adopted, was a complete protection from danger, and 
shows that in order to secure that inestimable advantage, he ren- 
dered himself as useless and obscure as any private citizen wIm> 
kept out of harm^s way. 

On the morning of the 8th, when it was certain that Arnold had 
retreated to Wesfover, Governor Jett'erson vetitniptl across tlie 
river, and returned in safety to Richmond. At this tune he states 
that a force of two thousand three iiuudred militia were collected 
under Gens. Steuben, Nelson^ «id George Rogers Clarke, with a 
view of attacking Arnold, or at least preventing his ravages. Yet 
he never put himself at the head of these parties, nor encouraged 
them by bis presence, nor participated in their efforts to annoy the 

enemy. 

lie retained his station as Governor of Virginia, until the ensu- 
ing June, during which interval, his native state, the destinies of 
which were committed to his care, infested by two hostile inva- 
sions, and overrun hj the horrors of conflagration and slaughter, 
had to exert its last fibre of strength in self-defence* Yet he alone. 
Commander-in-chief of the forces, stood aloof from peril, never 
ventured within cannon shot of the foe, and looked on from a dis- 
tance, while a getieiuu^ ami lUant foreigner,! offered himself to 
the danger, which our tioveruor ingloriously shunned. 

But this, if we believe him, was not the most reprehensible part 

♦ Extract from his journal, (Vol. IV, p. 40,) "Finding the arms, &c. in a 
heap near the shore, and exposed to be destroyed by cannon frona the north 
banK, the governor had them removed under cover of a point of land near 

by." *«He returned to Brilton's, to see further to the arms there, exposed 

on the ground to heavy rains which had fallen the night before.** 

t La. Payette, with twelve hiiDdred raw recruits, and a few local militia, by 
a scries of hn],] and skilful movement"^, made head apjainsi Arnold. Phillips, 
and Cornwaiiis in succession, the last at, the head of seven thousand men, 
17 
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of his conduct. By the Constitution of Virginia, as it then stood, 
you know that the Governor was elected annually, and to secure 
a prudent rotation in o&ce, the same individual was eligible, three 
jean only out of a term of aereo* Tho usa^e under 8di regtila« 
tion WIS even then, (and has continiied ever smce,) that a man be- 
ing elected the flnt time, was re-elected the two succeeding years 
as a matter-of-course, and thus completed his constitutional term. 
Mr. Jefferson was first elected in June, 1779, (Vol. I. p. 40,) and 
says he declined a re-election, in other words, virtually resigned, 
in June, 1781$ at a time when Lord Coniwaiiis with an army of 
seven thousand men had penetrated into the heart of the State, and 
with his detachments, under Simcoe and Tarletont was spreadins 
destrtictlon, if not terror, far and wide. Now, can it be supposed 
that Gen. Lee, or any other citizen of Virginia — any man, or even 
any woman, who had drawn her first breath on that soil, would 
have shrunk Irom the publice service, at such a crisis? 

But Mr. Jefferson represents it aa au act ot laudable dilEdence, 
of patriotic self-denial, sssigQiog as a reason for it, that he was 
vnpractised- in arms, and not educated for command, and that 
therefore conceiving it proper that the military and civil power 
should be lodged in the same hands, he proposed to his friends in 
the Legislature, that Gen. Nelson who commaaded a division of 
militia, should be appointed Governor. 

This reasoning and this expediency did not occur to Governor 
Rutledge of South Carolinay nor to Governor TnirobuU itf Con- 
necticut, nor to any of the eoyemors of the other States. The 
Bsme Arnold, emboldened by nis successful irruption into "Virginia, 
invaded Connecticut, entered its chief seaport, massacred its citi- 
zens, and ravaged their property; but Governor Trumbull main- 
tained his station and watched with tutelary care over his bleeding 
country. 

GK)vemor Rutledge, when his State was not only OTorrun, but 
subjugated by the same Corwallis, instead of declining tiie office 
of Governor, assumed that of dictator. He was neither trained to 
war, nor practiced in command, but like Mr. Jefferson had been 
bred a lawyer, und educated for civil employments. But he never 
despaired of his little commonwealth; he held fast the ensigns of 
her sovereignty, and fanned every spark of her patriotism that was 
left nnquenched by the torrents of nlood, which, in the agony of 
unsuccessful valour^ she had shed. He organized every effiirt at 
resistance, and enconrsged every attempt at deliverance, that the 
public spirit of his countrymen essayed. When driven from 
Charleston by a powerful annament and a rcj^tilar siege, and in 
consequence of a series of ilefeats, expelled from his state, he made 
the camp nearest the foe his capital j and although he might have 



doriog incessant operations, for six momhs; and until he was joined by Qen. 
Wayne^ and afierww ds hf Washiagton. 
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devolved his responsibility on either of those sous of war, Sumter, 
liarion, or Pickens, he proudly nuuntaiJied it, and bj his fortitude* 
exortioiuif and influence, imparted to their enterprifes an officieneT 
and success, which (had those officers been embarrasaed with civu 

duties) would not have attended them.* 

This conduct secured to Governor Rutledge just and lasting 
fame. Can it be aftirmed, then, that for conduct diainetricallj 
opposed to this, in similar circumstances, and in the immediate 
ftce of an example so glorious, Mr. Jefllerson was entitled to praise, 
or was not justly obnoxious to censure? He admits, as you per- 
eeive in his letter to Mr. Monroe, that his conduct excited public 
discontent, conveying at the ^nme time the impression that this 
was the etf'ect of delusion and pi ejudice. Yet if any man can for 
a moment doubt the justice of this popular feelinc;, let him ask 
himself whether as Governor of yirg|iuia in time of war and inva- 
sion, he wonld make Mr. Jefferson his model? 

Be this, however, as it may,Mr.lefieraon declined a re-eleetton 
from motives of disgraceful nnmanliness or self-convicting despair, 
from pusillanimity past or present — an alternative to which he is 
confined by his own vindication. If a majority of the people were 
satisfied with his conduct, and a majority of the legislature willing 
to re-elect him, his retirement from the lionuurable btation whicii 
he had accepted was a greater crime than any with which he was 
charged. Under such circumstances to desert his post was worse 
than flying from his capital. But by insisting that the disc<mtent 
with hh condtict was confined (Vol. IV. p. 42,) to "some who 
blamed every thing done contrary to their own opinions,'* and that 
(p. 43) "he therefore himself proposed to his friends in the Lee^is- 
lature that Gen. Nelson, who commanded the militia of the State, 
should be appointed Governor,*' he does substantially maintain the 
two propositions, that a majority of the people were $ati»fied with 
hi$ conauct — and that a majority of the Legislature were wiUing' 
to TP-ehct hiiTU It follows, therefore, that he was upon this hypo- 
thesis guilty of **present pusillanimity." 

On the other hand, if his declining a re-election was not an act 
of '^present pusillanimity," it mast have proceeded from a natural 
conviction that a man who had fled from the public enemy, as he 
had done, could not possibly enjoy the public confidence, and that 
the Legislature coula not be expected in a season of alarming inva« 
5ion, to elect a citizen as Governor to-day whom they were to try 
under an impeachment to-morrow. This, as he never pretends to 
dispute the justice of the general sentiment at the time, and lays 
claim even to a degree of favour with the Legislature which 
encouraged him to propose his own successor, amounts to a con- 
fession, that he had been ^ilt^ of "past pu«illanimity." 

This view of his position is rendered plainer by his eilbrts to 

* MarshaU, Vol. IV. pp. 136, and 44« and 45. 
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conceal it^ la a letter to Qen. Washingtoa of tbe £8th of May, 
1781, (Vol. I. p. to the skirts of whose esteem he was then 
cliDgiag for support— and who being on a distant and stormy sea 
of anxiety aiul contention, could not be expected to look very 
closely into the texture of his statements— he announces his ap- 
proaching retirement in a way designed to persuade him that it 
was a voluntary and **long declared resolution,'* a **reliet which 
the Constitution has prepared for those oppressed with the labours 
of ray office." But so far from its being in conformity with "a 
long declared resolution," he had never mentioned it either in his 
incessant correspondence with Gen. Washington, in that with the 
President of Congress, or in his letters to the Viri^inia d^^lf ijation. 
On the contrary, you will find that in this very corrcs]) nidence he 
alludes to the management of operations extending to a period far 
beyond the time proposed for his resignation/ For example, on the 
10th of May, (Vol. 1. p. S20,) he informs the Virginia Delegates 
in Congress that Gen. Phillips, then a prisoner under the conven- 
tion of Saratof^a, had written a letter to him with this address, 
"To Thomas .letfcrson, American Governor of Virginia.'* He 
adds, ''very «!iorily after, I received as I expected, the permission 
of the liuard of War, for the British Flag vessel, then in Hampton 
Roads, with clothing and refreshments, to proceed to Alexandria. 
I enclosed it and addressed it <To Wm. Phillips, Esq., command- 
ing the British forces in the commonwealth of Virginia.' Person- 
ally knowing Phillips to be the proudest man of the proudest 
nation upon earth, i well know he will not open this letter: but 
havinf^ occasion at the same to write to Capt. Gerlach, the flag 
master, 1 laiurmed inia aiiite same time that the convention troops 
in this State shonld perish for want of necessaries, before any 
should be carried to them through this State, till Gen. Phillips 
either swallowed this pill of retaliation or made an apology for his 
rudeness, ^flnd in this, should the matter come ultimately before 
Congress, ive hope for thrir support.''^ Not to speak of the inhu- 
manity of makino; the prisoners perish foi' the folly ot i^liillij)s, the 
state of mind under wnich this letter was written, the persevering 
determination, and "ultimate" views which it reveals, exclude the 

Sossibility of believing that even as late as the 10th of May« Mr. 
eflerson entertained an intention of retiring from office on the first 
of June. This conclusion is confirmed by himself in a memorandum 
of a conversation, professed to have been held with Gen. Washing- 
ton on the 29th of February, 1792, in which he says, '4 told him 
that tiie Circumstance of a perilous war, which brought every thing 
into danger, and called for all the services which every citizen 
could render, had induced me to undertake the administration of 
thegovernment of Virginia." (Vol. IV. p. 456.) 

Tne.deceptive spirit of his letter to Gen. Washington is further 
betrayed by his jargon about the '^relief which the constitution has 
prepared for those oppressed by the labours of oHice/' The annual 
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OGcnmnee of the GoTernor's election iostead of beiDg prepared hf 
the constitiition for the purpose of relieving those who were tired 
of officOtWas devised expressly for the purpose of getting rid of 
those Governors of whom, as in the case of Mr. Jefferson, the public 
was tired. A Governor who was tirod of otlice could resign it 
when he pleased — a contingency wiiicli the constitution foresaw, 
aod had provided for, by declaring that in the event of the resigna- 
tion of the Goveroor, the oldest member of the Council, should^ in 
tile character of Lieut. Governor, perform the executive duties* 

But at the date of tliis letter to Gen. Wasliington the prospect 
had changed — the members of the Legislature were beginnin"; to 
assemble and to rnllect into a storm the clouds of disapprobation 
which had risen up agauisL Mr. Jetlersou Iruni ever^ quarter of 
the horizon. By '*the moody frontier" of the Legislative <*brow/' 
he was at a glance convinced that his impeachment, not his elec- 
tion, was to be the question of debate, and lie therefore hastened 
to inform Gen. W'asliington, that he was about to prove his patriot- 
ism by relinquishing his office into abler hands, and after the 
exhausting labour uf bein» two years in the prime of his life, Go- 
vernor of Virginia, in which time and ca^city he did nothing but 
write and run, he was about to seek relief and rest in a private 
station. Lest this story should startle Gen. Washington, Who had 
himself been unremittingly employed in a far more arduous station, 
for about six years, he says, this modest and patriotic design had 
been *'loiig declared;" an assertion which as we Ikivp seen it is im- 
possible to believe — and which, if it could liavc been made with 
truth, would, in all probability, not have been repeated. 

Here the question might naturally be asked, if the pressure of 
war justified the Governor's abdication in 1781, why he acceptnl 
office, or was compelled by the "circum^tanres of a perilous war 
to undertake the government," in 1779.^ His qualifications were 
certainly not lessened by experience, and it does not appear that 
he was disabled by wounds — although in a letter written some few 
years ago, he solemnly assured me that in his campaign against 
Arnold lie actually rode his horse until he sunk under him, and 
then borrowed an unbroken colt. A material circumstance, how- 
ever, the bearing of that unfortunate anim il , at the time he foun- 
dered in a hurricane of dust and glorv under the "noble horseman- 
ship" of the Commander-in-chief, m nut noted iu the memoraiiduia 
with which I was furnished ; and is not to be found in the printed 
hg-book which has been already referred to. If conjecture were 
allowable on a subject so important and melancholy, it might, per- 
haps, be plausibly inferred, from the philosophical temper and 
retiring patriotism of the Governor throughout this perilous strug- 
gle, tliat at no stage of his memorable career was the horse or the 
colt 111 pursuit of Arnold. 

As there was no public necessity for Mr. Jefferson's waiting for 
the expiration of the official year, in. order to carry into execution 
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hit Woog deelired*' purpose of retiring; and if» M he inilftts, the 
public good required tbut Gen. Nelson thonld be appointed Gover- 
nor, wny did not he relinquish his office, as soon as Arnold's 
approach was announced? When this took place, tlie Legislature 
was in session at Riclimond, and Gen. Nelson was on the spot. 
He ini<rht then have resignecl his utUce in iavoui' ui that brave and 
defotcS patriot with as much modestj and at least as little shame^ 
na he felt or exhibited six months afterwards; and with the assu* 
ranee that the capital of the state would not have been polluted b|^ 
the foot of a parricide. But so far from that, he despatched Gen. 
Nelson to the "seaboard," and by so doins;, put it out of his power 
to check the advance of Arnold, as otherwise he most certaiulj 
would have done. It is evident that had Mr. Jefferson executed 
the duties of his station properly, leaving to others the care of fuLW 
ing the records and stores wagoned*^ away, of hiding the arms 
firom the enemy's shot, and sheltering the muskets from rain — had 
boldly taken the field with Gen. Nelson in front of the enemy, he 
would havi» saved Rictumiond from insult and pillai^e, ensured his 
re-elcctiuu, and never have discovered that by embarrassing a 
fldiitarj officer with civil duties, his power of acting in the face e£ 
the enem;|r would be invigorated. 

. There is yet another reason furnished by his writings for believ- 
ing that his relinquishment of the Governorship, was the cftcct not 
of his bein^: oppressed by the labours of otUce, but of the Slate 
being disgusted at his failure to perform his duties. He admits 
that a degree of public disapprobation was excited by his conduct 
as Governor, and that a member of the assembl;|r, a man of honouo 
and ability, (Mr. George Nicholas) brought specific charges against 
him before the House of Delegates. This took place in the session 
of June, 1781, and both the animadversions of the public and the 
intentions of the member must have been known to him when he 
communicated to Gen. Washington his determination to retire^ 
that is, on the S8th of May, 1781. Now allowing for a mooKat 
that a consciousness of innocence is compatible with retirement 
under such circumstances-— we find that after he became President, 
Btmi!:\r ri rcoinstances are assigned by hitn ns causes compelling 
him to stand a second election. In a letter to Mazzei of the 18th 
of July, 1804, (Vol. IV. p. 21,) he says — "I should have retired at 
the end of the first four years, but that the immense load of tory 
eaiumnies whkh have been manofactured respecting me, and have 
filled the European market, have obliged me to appeal once more 
to my country for justification." The calumnies here called ton/, 
a word which he uses as synonymous with federal, n^ver went so 
far as a motion to Congress with "specific charges"- lor his im- 
peachment. Yet though Mr. Jefferson had repeatedly declared his 
opinion that the President ouglit not to be re-eligible, we here find 
him provoked by vague newspaper attacks to stand a second elee* 
tieu as President, while, when under a fiuml impeachment fiw 
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miflcoiiduct as Governor, he deemed it magnanimouB to decUue 
preseating hinnelf for ?e-election» and to shrink pronaturelj into 
a private station. 
It is curious to oiisenre the confusion with which he attempts to 

navigate his story between the interlocking absiirditios that ob- 
struct its passage. In order to conceal the ionoimny of having 
been compelled bv public indignation to retire at a se:ison of dan- 
ger and glorj tioni the iielm ot afiairs, he allirms that he withdrew 
▼olnntanij and from a sense of fatigue. And then for fear of 
being oTerwhelmed bj the contempt which sach an ingloriona 
retreat would naturally excite* he declares that he retired because 
he had not been "preparef! bv his line of life nnd education the 
command of armies." But this justitication U good for anj thing 
in June, 1781, was certainly better in December, 1780, when 
Arnold first entered Virginia, inasmuch as during this interval, 
Mr. Jefferson gained the only military experience that ever crossed 
'4ii8 line of life." In acquiring it, it must be confessed he had 
shown himself to be more of a Xenophon than an Agesilaus, and 
had taken effectual care thnt his retreat should not Ijc dcstnictive 
to his countrymen; for he would not expose a single one o I them 
to the peril of attending him, although he asserts positively that he 
iiimseU was so rash, while nothing but a river broader than the 
Rhine interposed, to <*lodge," (not to »ieep, for he^as too good a 
soldier to sleep on his post,) frequently within <*fonr, fiye or six 
miles" of the enemj's pickets I 

If, instead of excusing himself on the score of military igno- 
rance and inexperience, Mr. Jefferson had said that he withdrew 
from office in June, because he discovered that he was too young; 
his plea would liave been to the full as rational and praiseworthy 
^for the obvious objection to it wonld have been that be was six 
months younger in December, irSO, when he first heard of Arnold's 
approach, and two jears younger in 1779, when he accepted the 
omce of Governor. 

But this resolution, he assures Gen. Washington, had been 
"loni; declared." He also allu iiis that it proceeded from his want 
of military experience and education. Now if this resolution had 
been long entertained, the conscionsness of this defect of expe- 
rience and education which prompted it, had long been felt, and 
was as capable of producing the effect ascribed to it, at first, as it 
was afterwards. If this be denied, then it mu?t be admitted that 
between the time this consciousness of incapacity first aro?e in 
Mr. JefftTsoii's mind, and the day of his resignation, circumstances 
had taken place which convinced him that he was not qualified for 
the government of the state, and ought to withdraw. These cir« 
cumstances must have occurred in the interrening campaign, and 
if they were of a character so impressive as to convince him of his 
own incapacity, they could not have escaped the vigilant notice 
of the public, and must have satisfied the people of his unfitness. 
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So that even on tliis view of the matter, he could not hare been elect- 
ed, had he desired it, and the public indignation which condemn* 

ed him to retirement, and which he representa as far as he admits 
its existence, (Vol. IV. p. 42,) as senseless and unfair, was justi- 
fied by the whisper^ of his own con«cipnce, and the convictions of 
his own judgment. The conclusion, tiierefore, from his statement 
of his case is unavoidable, either that he was inexcusable for 
retreating from the public service, that is, was not conscious of in- 
capacity; or that the charges brought against him by Mr. Nicholas 
were justified by his conduct — an alternatiTe of equal delinquency 
and disgrace. 

But in his letter to Gen. Washington he assigns as among the 
causes ot his premature descent from power, a sense of official 
fatigue, the oppressive labours of ofiice. This is inconsistent with 
his account of the transaction in his rcpl^ to Mr. Turner. There- 
in, no allusion to fiitigae or oppression is made, but his defective 
education, his unwillingness **to stand in the way of talents better 
fitted than his own'* for the station, and his conviction that in time 
of war the military and civil power shonhl be lodged in the same 
hands, are assigned as the sole and exclusive reasons for his retreat. 
But waiving the irreconcileable properties of these two explana- 
tions, it may be observed that as to tne sense of fatigue and expe- 
rience of oppression, these could not have overcome him until about 
the time he retired. Neither the fatigue nor its effects were of a 
nature to be foreseen and calculated. Yet he aiKrms that the reso- 
lution he executed in June was the same he IkuI declared his inten- 
tion of executing long before — that is, long betorc one of tlie causes 
to whicli he ascribes it had come into existence. 

As to bis inferiority to Gen. Nelson that was either an equal 
and constant quantity during the whole period of his campaign, or 
it was not If it was an equal and constant quantity, it was as 
much a reason in December as in June. If it was not, either Gen. 
Nchon had risen higher above him by some shining exploit, or he 
had sunk lower beneath Gen. Nelson in consequence of some posi- 
tive evidence of demerit. Gen. Nelson being sent ott' by him to 
the coast, lost the opportunity of saving Richmond, and between 
that occasion and his election as Goveraor, performed no signal 
service. He therefore did not rise higher by any shining exploit, 
and of course, if this inferiority was a motive for Mr. Jeiierson's 
retin iut nt, it must have been attended by some positive evidence 
of his own demerit. 

As to the last ingredient in this clumsy compound of excuses, 
the evident propriety of uniting civil and military power in the ' 
same hands whenever a State is invaded, besides its general falla- 
cy, and its inconsistency with Mr. Jeft'erson's political doctrines, 
its absurdity with regard to his particular case is easily demon- 
strated. In the first plrire, by the constitution of Virginia, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth was, ex-oJjjUio^ commander-in- 
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chief of the miliUry ferees of the State. 80 that there wet the 
same desirable "union of the civil and militaiy powers'' in Oover^ 

nor Jefterson that there was to be in his successor Governor NeU 
son. His retirement could not produce the least nlteratiftn in the 
character of his oUice, or in the legal attributes of tlie Executive. 
In the next place, the folly oi supposins that by having to attend 
to the civil branch of Bxecutive duties tne Governor is better able 
to execute the military branch, is too obvious to be insisted on* 
But it is particularly strikincwhen we consider the organization of 
the Executive in Virginia. By the Constitution as it then stood, 
the Governor could not adopt any otticial tneasure without the 
mdvice of a board of Counsellors to whom he had the right of sub- 
flatting propositions. But he could not even vote in their delibe- 
rations unless in the rare case of an equal division, when he was 
empowered to give a casting vote. With this machinery it is evi- 
dent, that if the Governor in time of war chose to take command 
of the army and uk ct the enemy in the field, he most;jro hac vice, 
have separated himself from his civil duties, and iiave given them 
Up to the Lieutenant Governor and Council, recommending such 
neasures from the camp as he thought advisable, in the same man- 
sertbat a commanding general would have done. This was the 
case when Gen. Lee marched, as Governor of Virginia, against the 
Western Insurgents. The civil duties of his office were, during 
the whole time of his absence, performed bv Lieutenant Governor 
Wood. There can be no doubt that the civil duties uuless abdi- 
Oftted, would have been a drawback on the military energies of 
Qov'ernor Nelson or any other Governor; and in fact could not be 
performot! by him while he was acting as a General in the field. 

But if the Chief Ma^j^istrate of Virginia, in 1781, when that State 
was invaded, and himself chased from his capital, was in duty 
^und to resign his oihce in favour of a militia General, who, like 
llelsoD, was animated by spirit and patriotism, Mr. Madison, in 
1814, ought to have resigned his office of President in f^ivour of 
Gen* Jackson. For President Madison was chased from his capi- 
tal, and like Governor .Tefter-son was unprepared "by his line of 
life and education lor the command of armies." Governor Tomp- 
kins should also have resigned in favour of Gen. Brown or Gen. 
Porter, who were both distinguished militarjr officers of his own 
Qtate. And in all future wars, as soon as an invasion takes place, 
both the Chief Magistrate of the State in which it happens, and the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union at the time, if they have not been 
"prepared by tlieir line of life and education for the command of 
armies," must I' l 1 oppre<«ed by the labours of office even after 
having served but two years, and resign their authority "into abler 
hands." 

Preposterous and deceptive as the whole of this vindication of , 
Mr. Jefferson is, no part of it is more glaringly so than the indis- 
pensable value he sets on a military education. Gen. Warren was 
18 
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educated for the practice of medicfiiet and wat aetvallj a phy* 
ilciaii, tboQch ^ just received the commiieion of General, 
when he fell glorioual j in the firat of his fields. Gen. Greene was 
brought up a Quaker, nnd was edurated a blacksmith, and was 
both Quaker and blacksmith when he inarched at the head of a 
briy^ade to join the army, in the lines beiore boston. Gen. Jackson 
watt etiucated originallj for the church, subsequently for the bar, 
and wat a lodg;e before he was a General. The lW«s of these glo- 
rioQS men were as valuable to them and to their friends and fami- 
lies, as Mr. Jefferson's could fairly be; bat how nobly did thej 
offer them in their country's defence. 

The regular army of the United States consists but of 6000 men, 
officers included; yet, according to Mr. J ellerson's justification of 
himself, if a war and invasion were now to happen, with a popnla- 
tion of-'thirteen millions, and a confederacy ot twenty-four 8ove« 
rei^n States, all the Governors and the President* should in sonnd 
policv, be taken from this inconsiderable corps. 

But even in his in2;1nriou9 seclusion, on the woody top of Mon- 
ticeiio, Mr. Jetieri»oa was rtot safe trom pursuit and exposure— 

u Necquicqnnm thalamo gtaves 

Hasta.s, et calami spicula Uaossii 
Vitabis, strepitunqoA, et eelerem seqni 

He had hardly nestled himself at home, when Cornwallis, eager- 
ly endeavouring to bring La Fayette to action, reacherl Louisa 
Court-House; and learning there that the Governor and tlie Lcf^is- 
lature had retreated to Charlottesville, despatched Tarletoii with 
a party of his swift dragoons to carry them off. They fortunately • 
got timely notice of his approach, and though unprepared and un- 
educated for fighting, made their escape, in the most skilful man> 
ner; the Legislature flying beyond the Blue Ridge, while Mr. Jef- 
ferson, from his own account, doubled round Carter's mountain.* 

About the time of this disperson of our tribe of statesmen, it is 
probable Mr. Nicholas had laid before the House of Delegates the 
charges on which he proposed the impeachment. These charges, 
Mr. Jefferson tells us, were afterwards, through the mediation of a 
mutual friend, communicated to him, by their author, to whom he 
returned the heads of the answers he intended to make to them — 
that eventually Mr. Nicholas not only relinquished farther pro- 
ceedings against him, but took a public occasion to witiidraw the 

* Mr. Jetkraon. sent off Ms fkmily, to secure them (Vom danger, and was 

himself still at Monlicello, niakhi:^ arrangements for his own departure, when 
lieutenant Hudson arrived there at half speed, and informed him, the enemy 
were then ascending the bill of Monticello. He departed immediately, and 
knowing that he would be pursued if he took tlie hij^'h-road, he plunged into 
the woods of the adjoining mountain; where being at once safe, he proceeded 
to overtake his family. This is the famous adventure of Carter's mountain." 
(Vol IT. p. 48.) 
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i i ftitioB s oMiiMAad in Ims dMrget, aad thit the Qmnl Aam^ 
blj "pronounced an honourtble Bentenoe of entire approbation of 

his conduct, and so much the more honourable* as themaelvei had 
been witnesses to it." There is just as much truth in this story 
as is sufficient to cover a multitude of fictions, and being put forth 
in beli-detence, would be liable to deduction on the score of self- 
interest, even if it were better made up. One material fiict at 
leaialis misrepresented, and the circumstances of most importaocn 
to truth, are carefully omitted. The members of the General 
Assembly were not witnesses of his conduct in the Arnold cam- 
paign. For he himself tells us, (Vol. IV. p. 39,) that Arnold dig- 
emSarked at Westover, at 2, P. M. on the 4th of January, entered 
KobBond at I, P. M. on the 5th, and about the same hour on the 
got back to Westover. He also states, that the Legislatare 
rose on the Snd, and that the members bore his orders to the militia 
of their respective counties; nor docs he intimate that any of these 
n;en!|enien were spectators of his rapid manoeuvres on the ri;>ht, or 
sale bide of James river. Besides this distortion of a matter of 
fact, he makes no allusion to the events which took place belweea 
Itts flight in June, and his "aequitiat** in January. 

The cause of the transaction was evidently this; the charges for 
his impeachment were laid before the assembly at their June ses- 
sion. Thej related to circumstances in Mr. Jeft'erson's official 
conduct between the time of Anu)Urs disembarkation at Westover, 
the 4lh oi January, 1781, and the election of Governor Nelson on 
Ae 12th of June, in the same year. Before they could be acted 
on, Tarleton, in hot pursuit was heard. The General Assemblj 
itself, the impeacher and the impeached, were involved in one on- 
distinguished flight; which had the natural effect of producins: a 
community of interest if not a fellowship of feeling between the 
prosecutor, the delinquent, and the judges. Soon after this, Go- 
vernor Nelson took the field in person, at the head of the militia, 
MidxoH>perated gallantly with the combined army against Corn* 
Sal lis. The great and fortunate events, the siege and surrender of 
York followed, and in the winter afterwards, when the ease of 
security, the joy of triumph, and the prospect of peace, had suc- 
ceeded to the sense of dan^^er and the din of war, Mr. Nicholas— 
who felt the influence of these events, was satisfled at seeing the 
reins of government transferred from trembling to firm hands, and 
had been mollified not only by the confession of guilt and the 
appeal to lenity, implied in Mr. Jefferson's prompt retreat before 
his accusation, but by t}\e blandishments of a mutual friend— con- 
sented to withdraw his charges. 

, The General Assembly, in the same temper of amnesty, and in- 
dulgent from their asiocmtion in the Charlottesville scamper, see- 
ing that Mr. Jefferson stood not only unconvicted, but unaccused^ 
IMtched np his diigrace, as well as that of the State, Vy passing a 
resolution, bearing testimony to his patriotism, zeal, and fidelitft 
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eenerallj, as well as I remember the report of lt» id Gcrardia^ 
History, bat aroldingany allasion tothecharjges, or to his military 
eiploits as Cominander-in-Chief» upon which particularly they 

were intended to bear. And this is what he calls **aeguiiHHg hiOL 
by an honourable sentence of entire ap[)r(ibatinn." 

Is it possible to believe tiiat ;i iiian, wlio, in tlie liigh station of 
Commander-in-Chiei ut the lurces ut a ^tate, engaged in a war for 
liberty and life, was conscious of having performed his dutr, and 
of possessing a claim to ^'honourable approbation," would have 
accepted sura an acquittalt or tu secure it would have condescend- 
ed to carry on a sort of underplot ne^rotiation with a co-ordinate 
officer, on whose public responsibility had been exhibiteil against 
him, charges of shamctul misconduct, with a proposition of im- 
peachment? 

As Governor of Yirginia* Mr. Jelferson was not only the first 
civil magistrate, but the highest military officer of the State* Do 

the annius of our own country or those of Europe furnish examples 
to justify him, either as magistrate or General, in thus accepting 
mercy and oblivion instead of insistinj; on investigation and justice? 
In the war ot the Revolution, Gen. Schuyler (whom Mr. Jefterson 
includes (Vol. IV. p. 47*0,) in his charge of monarchism) finding 
that Congress was dissatisfied with his services, as Commander-in« 
Chief of the Northern department, and had evinced a persuasion 
that they might be placed in "abler hands" — though sensible of 
this injustice, forbore to sanction it by a premature resignation, 
but in the winter of 1777, waited on Congress, and demaiuled in 
person an ini^uiry into his conduct. "At his request, a cuuiniittee, 
consisting of a member from each State, was appointed to inquire 
into his conduct, from the time he had held a command in the 
army."* Of this inquiry, the effect was, that Congress **deemed 
it essential to the public interests, to prevail on him to retain his 
commission.'t Though superseded afterwards ui the most mortify- 
ing manner, by the appointment ot Gen. Gates, this generous 
patriot withdrew neither from official rank nor personal danger, 
while unjustly suspended from command $ he was present at the 
battle and surrender of Saratoga, and witnessing without envy the 
victory of his successor, by his generosity to the vanquished, made 
the virtues of humanity outshine the triumph of arms.:}: 

Judge Chase, when ''specific charges" were preferred against 
him by the creatures uf Mr. Jefferson, did not enter into a nego- 
tiation with Mr. Randolph or Mr. Early for their withdrawal. He 
- did not transmit "the heads of his ju stification" to either of his accu- 
sers "through a mutual friend/' but waited their attack before the 

♦ Marshall, Vol. IIL p. 230. t Marshall, Vol. III. p. 231. 

t For an interf^'-tine nccnunt of Gen. Schuyler's hospitality and attenfion to 
Gen. Burgoyiys, who had wantonly burnt his bouse, and devastated his farms, 
see the Memoirs of the Bajroaess Beidsel, and Thatcher's Jonraali (p. 13#.) 
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Senate of tlie United States, and completely defeated their prose- 
cQtioa. Warren Htstings — who, a8 civil and militaij Governor 
of the Enstish East India posseuiottSj was imfieached before tho 
House of Lorda— 18 not related to have tampered with the zeal of 

Mr. Burke by a confidpntial exhtbitiDn of his ''heads of justifica- 
tion," nor did Lord Melville employ the offices of "a mutoal 
friend" in order to avert the prosecution of Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Jefferson, who had conferred upon his State the peculiar 
distinction of liaving a Governor who first fled from his capital at 
the approach of the enemy, and next retired from his station at the 
threat of an impeachment, furnished also the singular example of 
a person thus sit^iated being kind enough to spare his fellow-citi- 
zens the expense of a public trial, bjr a clandestine correspondence 
with his prosecutor. 

Can any one conceive that Gen. Washington, Gen. Jackson, 
Cten. Hamilton* or Gen. Lee, would have engaged in such eroveU 
ling diplomacy? If any one of them had been placed in the sta* 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, and had been guilty of half his pusillanimity, 
there is little doubt he would have been hung, and as little that his 
punishment would have been just. Yet Mr. JettiersoQ was so con- 
fident, from long success, of being able to impose on the credulity 
of his countrymen, that he determined to turn bis escape from 
punishment into a title to glory; in the spirit of ancient FistoU 

" ■ ■ ■ From my weary limhs 

Honour is cudgelled;" 

" Patches will I get unto these scan. 

And swear I got them m the Gallic wars.'' 

With respect to the assertion that *'Mr. George Nicholas took a 
conspicuous occasion afterwards, of his own free will and when 
the matter was entirely at rest, to retract publicly the erroneous 
opinions he had been led into on that occasion, and to make just 

reparation hy a candid acknowledgment of them" — it is to he 
remarked, that a° Mr. Jefterson neither mentions the time nor the 
terms of this acknuvvledj^raent, nor the nature of the circumstances 
attending it — he conceals entirely the sole fact of importance in 
this question; that is, its value. If it was made immediately after 
what he calls his **acquittal" by the General Assembly, it was the 
oflTspring of the same fellowship and forgiveness which had dictated 
that ambitrnnfjs "•sentence of entire approbation." If it was made 
long alter that act ot grace was passed in Mr. Jefferson's favour, it 
was doubtless connected with some manoeuvre of the party of 
which he had become the acknowledged chief, and Mr. Nicholas a 
leading member. 

On this last hypothesis which is rendered probable by the words, 
•'afterwards, when the matter was entirely at rest," it must have 
been procured or intended to fortify the very acquittal in the 
redeeming efficacy of which Mr. Jefferson exults. But admitting 
the fact of this acknowledgment, and allowing that it was made at 
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the most propiHoua season imaginable for Mr. Jeifenon'i cre^ 
it ctanot alter or deitroj the greet lecte of hie UDdefesded capital, 
his hare-like retreat before Araold» his distance from danger, his 
bashful demeanour towards his country's foes, and his virtual 
resignation under charges of impeachment. Though faith may 
remove mountains, neither "candour^' nor *'free will'' can ai>uU&h. 
facts like these. 

To cloie thii, the meet chatncteristic aeene in the drvOM of Blr. 
Jdfisreon'e life:— There was a Mr. Gerardin, a French eaimat^ 
engaged in VimDia as instructor of youth. He was, as Ihave 

heard, a man of i,miable disposition and cultivntcd mind, studious 
and retired, and of rcmaikiible siinplicity of character. At one 
time he took up liis lesidencc in tlie neighbourhood of Monticello» 
and uadeiLouk to complete a very imperfect historj of Virginia. 
Ae hie task embraced the period of Mr. Jefferson's gOTemment, 
the latter kindly supplied him with a full set of materials, the chief 
of which were of course the journal and justification that have been 
just exposed. The effect of this liberality answered Mr. Jeff'erson's 
expectatioiis. Mr. Gerardin, transrormed from a waiuleriny; peda- 
gogue into a modern Poljbius, totally unacquainted with the body of 
our traditions, and relying devoutly uu the interested statements of 
Mr. Jefferson himself^ whom he looked ap to as a mat statesman, 
a great philosopher, a member of tiie French Academy, the friend 
of Volney and other aavanSt and the patron of all French theories 
and theorists, received his memoranda as Sybilline leaves, and all 
his hints as oracular responses. Of course he performed the part 
of a polygraph or press-copy^ represented Mr. Jefiersoa as a pillar 
of State, as beariog on "Auantean shoalders" the entire common- 
wealth dariD|; his governorship; and as overloaded only by the 
weight of praise contained in the equivocal resolution of the Uene- 
val Assembly. 

The book, though feeble and of limited circulation, was received 
for gospel in Virginia, as the men who could contradict and dis- 
prove its statements, had long ceased to contend against the sway 
of Mr. Jeflerson's name, and it stands now among the histories of 
the time, ready to forestall the opinions of posterity.* 

In casting up the account then of the first period of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's public life, and striking a balance between the. credit to which 
he is entitled, and the blame that he deserves, it appears from his 
own statement that unless we make his autiiorship of the uncor- 

♦ It is thus recommended to the world by Mr. Jeflerson, (Vol. 1. p. 41.) 
"Being: now, as it were, identified with the commonwealth itselT' (by his 

election as governor) "to write my own history during the two years of my 
adminisiration, would be to write the public history of that portion of the revo* 
lution within this State, This has been done ti^ others, and pftrticntarly bf 
Mr Gerardin, who wrote his continuation of Eurke's history t»r Vuirinia, 
While at Milton, in this neighbourhood, had free access to all my papers while 
eomposing it, and ha;s given a> ftithfid mi ■ocomit as I could myselk" 
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reeled draft of the declaration of iodej^adeuce, (which had no 
effset either en the «ct of independmce itself or the ancceae of the 
RerolotioD) with his legislative laboan in Virginia, a eonplete 
offset against tlie calamitj and disgrace of his governorship; it 
appears, I saj, that unless we can come to this absurd conclusion, 
a delinquency on the score of public service stands f.iirly made out 
against him. And it may therefore be confidently atiirmed that 
efen hiemoit partial admirert will be satitfied to make bis deserts 
and demerits covnteryail each other, and will gladly agree to pro* 
Bounce him, when the surrender of York took place, neither ame* 
liable to censure^ nor entitled to applaose** 



LETTER X. 

General Lee, soon after the battle of Lexington, enter nd the 
army as Captain of Cavalry, at the age of nineteen. Hia lather 
was preparing him by a course of education for the profession of 
the law, and he was just about embarking toi England to pursue 
the Btudjr of it under the patronage of hia relative, aince known aa 
Bishop rorteoas, when the commencement of hostilities changed 
his destiny. Besides being present at other important actions, in 
the northern department, he was at the battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown, Monmouth, and Springfield; and soon became a 
lavounte of Gen. Washington. In the diilicult and critical opera- 
tiona in PennajWania, New Jeraej, and New York, from 1777 to 
1780 inclnaive, he was alwaja placed near the enemj, entrnated 
with the command of the outposts, with the superintendence of 
apies, and with that kind of service, which required in an eminent 
degree, the possession of coolness, address, and enterprise. During 
the occupation of Plnladelohia by the royal forces, his activity and 
success m straitening thc^ coaBmonicalaooa, in cuttiog off their 
light partiea and intercepting their aappliea,t drew on him the par- 

[• Mr. Tucker admits (Vol. I. p. 149) "That the depredations of the enemy" 
(by •which it was estimated that Virginia lost property, during the six months 
vnich preceded the surrender of Cornwallis, to the amount of three millions 
sterling,) "produced the ordinary effect of complaint against those who bad 
charge of the public defence, and especially against the governor." And 
at page 150 be candidly enamemtes the charges brought against that function- 
arr. and prndrntly declines to make any other defence against them than that 
famished by Mr. Jefferson himself, and referred to in the lejct.J 

t MandiaJl, Yd. III. pp. 908, 996^ and 97. 
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tiealar atiantioii of tlie enMij. And bete atticked id o&mm 
qnence, his defence of the Spread Eagle Tavern, with only tea 
men, against Tarleton at the head of two hundred, which has been 
already alluded to, excited no little admiration.* When the dis- 
tress of the army for provisions reduced Gen. Washington to the 
necessity of foraging for supplies, as if he had occupied the countrj 
of an enemj, a measure which, as may be suppoeed, excited the 
most injurious discontent among the inhabitants, Lee. being em- 
ployed on it, had the address to execute this painful but necessary- 
duty, without exciting the smallest disaffection.! He co-operated 
as iar as cavalry could act, in Gen. Wayne's attack on Stony 
Point, and procured the intelligence on which it wa8proiected4 
Indeed, from a part of his correspondence with Gen. Waijiipgfewi 
which has been presenred, it seems not improbable that llijor lilt 
suggested that brilliant enterprise. In a letter to the CommandfiiQr 
in-Chief, of the 21st of June, 1778, he observes, — 

Sir, — Since my last, no movement has taken place amon^ the 
enemy encamped on this side the river. Two very intelligent 
deserters this morning from Stony Point, mention that jesteraaj 
a body of troops (number unknown) embarked from the east side 
of the river between the hours of twelve and two. They confirm 
the information contained in my last, concerning the 6dd and 64t)i 

♦ Marshall, Vol. III. p. 377. "As Captain Lee was extremely active, and 
always in the neighbourhood of the enemy, a plan was formed rate in Jsau- 
ary, to surprise and capture both him and his troop in their quarters. A very 
extensive circuit was made by a large body of cavalry, and four of his patrols 
were seized without communicating the alarm. About break of day, the 
enemy appeared, and the few men of the troop who were in the hd^e with 
their captain were immediately posted at the doors and windows. Though 
his party was so small as not to furnish one to each window, they behaved so 
gallantly as to drive off the assailants without losing a horse or more than one 
person. Their quarter-master-sergeant, who was out of the house when the 
attack commenced, after being almast cut to pieces, was taken prisoner. The 
whole number in the house did not exceed ten. That of the enemy was said 
to amount to two hundred. They lost a sergeant and three men, with several 
horses killed; and an officer and three men wounded. On the part of Captain 
Lee, except his patrols and quarter-master-sergeant who were captured out of 
the house, only Lieutenant Lindsay and one private were wounded. The 
event of this skirmish gave great pleasure to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Throughout the late campaign, Lee had been eminently useful to him, and 
had given proofs of talents as a partisan, from which he had formed sanguine 
expectations for the future. He mentioned this affair in his orders with strong 
marks of approbation, and in a private letter to the Captain, testified the satis- 
faction he felt at the honourable escape that officer had made from a stratagem 
which had so seriously threatened him. For his merit through ihe preceding 
campaign, Congress promoted him to the rank of Major, and gave him an in- 
dependent partisan corps to consist of two troops of hoise, and Dy a sabsequent 
resolution, another troop was added to this corns." 

f Marshall, Vol. III. p. 373. "Captain Lee found large droves in the marsh 
meadows on the Delaware preparing for Philadelphia, which he had the ad- 
dress to procure, without giving to the body of the people any additional irri- 
tation." 

t MaishaU, YoL lY. p. 73. 
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regiments being about to move from Stonj Point. They also say, 
that two days since, the sick, and the a^ed soldiers, the women 
with chUdren, and the ba^ga^e belon'^m^ to both officers and 
soldiers were pot on board New York. The following is not k 
Terr accurate state of their naval force at King^a-Ferry:** 

One 50 Gun Ship — the Rainbow." 

Armed Sloops anc! Schooners. 

Floatino; Batteries. 

Gunboats. 

Bomb Ketches. 

Row Gallies. 

Transports and Victuallers. 

Their chief work on Stony Point is a triangular fort, on the sum- 
mit of the eminence, exceedingly strong, and doubly nbattied. On 
every spot in their camp which admits of it, tJiey have erected 
batteries. They talk also of opening a canal and forming draw« 
bridges. They have in their sereral works, 7 twentj-fonrs, 8 ine- 
dittin twelves, £ long twelves, and 8 threes, all brass. They also 
have one howitzer and two mortars, and 6 iron sixes not mounted. 
Gen. Clinton is not yet returned from New York — Gen. Vaughan 
commands in chief — Col. Johnston of the 17th, commands at Stony 
Point. It is reported in their camp that Lord Cornwallis has 
arrived at the Hook with a reinforcement, under convoy of Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot They do not credit the news from the Sottthward. 
I begin to apprehend that Gen. Clinton has designs upon the East 
river. He certainly means to draw off all the troops but a suffi* 
cient gat risen to possess the ferry. This he keeps to distress us 
in the conveyance of support to our troops, should your excellency 
follow liirn to the eastward <'is expected. Your excellency will 
pariiuu me for the intrusion ui uiy opinion. It proceeds only from 
a desire to exhibit every probable object that may engage the ene- 
my's attentioii* Many deserters get in from your excellency's 
army. The manner of sending scouts by detail from divisions^ 
affords them p:ond opportunity. A detachment seldom comes down 
without losing several of its men before they return. There can 
be no object in the reach of these parties adequate to their certain 
loss. Good intelligence cannot be obtained by flying parties. 
The enemy continne so close within their lines that there can be 
no hopes of meeting with marauders, and protecting the people 
from their depredations. Picqaets of armies stationary and under 
cover of works cannot be easily carried. Officers in command 
anxious to perform some service, are apt to engage in improbable 
attempts. Accidents happen and soldiers are lost without venture 
of service. I lay these observations before your excellency because 
they originate from what I see and know. 

I am, &c. &c. 

H. Leb« Jr. 

19 
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In the course of this severe campaign when desertions from the 
Ameriom armj became ao frequent ae to threaten its dtssolatioii. 

Major Lee was authorized hj Gen. Washington to inflict summary' 
punishment on such deserters as he should take Jlagrante delicto. 
Beinn; in command of the oufpnstci and always close to the enemy, 
thesi' otVenders often fell into liis liands. He commenced accord- 
ingly bj hanging one of a party, and tu strike a wholesome terror 
into the mam army sent the lopped and bleeding head to Gen. 
Wathington't camp. This last proceeding was not altogether 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief, though, contrary to hia 
apprehenaiontt it is known to have produced a most salutary effect. 
In rdation to it he wrote to Major Lee the following note~ 

••Head Qmrtera, New ffindtor, lOth July, 1779. 

"Sir, — I have this moment received your letter of the 9th. I 
wish mine of the same date had got to hand before the transaction 
^ou mention had taken place. I fear it will have a bad eflfect both 

in the army and in the country. I would by no means have you 
to carry into execution vour pfan of diversifvino^ the punishment, 
or in any way to exceed the spirit of my instructions yesterday. 
And even the measure I have auliiurized ought to be practised with 
great caution. I am. Sir, &€• &c 

••Gbo. WAiBIWOTON.'' 

P. 8. You ^vill send and have the body buried leat it fall into 

the enemy's hands. 
Major H. Lee, 
L.D. 

The orders he received and the reports he transmitted during 
the campaigns of 1779 and 80, were daily, and show that Gen. 
Washington relied on him peculiarly for intelligence respecting 
the enemy's force and movements. It appears, in short, that at 
this early period he had so completely engaged the confidence of 
that great Commander, that in an official letter of the Tth of Octo- 
ber, 1779, he was directed in future to mark his commanications 
with the word private, so that they should not be examined even 
by the officers of the General's military family. 

Whi n compassion for the impending fate of Mnjor Andre in- 
duced Gen. Washington in the hope of averting it, t o make extra- 
ordinary exertions to capture Arnold, he consukeil Lee — who 
plannea the scheme, and selected the agent for that purpose, which 
are both so graphically desc i il)ed in his Memoirs.* He projected 
and executed the surprise of Powles Hook, a service for which the 
thanks of Congress with an emblematical medal of gold were voted 

* Sec the letters of Gen. Washington on ibis subjec i published in Lee'^ Me- 
moirs. 
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Itof a dMtiMtiMi whieh no «ter •ficwr below tho mk of Gen. 
received duriog the war. 

- These services of Gen. Lee» which with various others are not 
mentioned in his memoirs, are here epitomized or alluded to, for 
the purpose of balancing the careful and ostentatious catalogue 
which Mr. Jefferson draws up of his own revolutionary perform- 
ances. Thej gained for him a reputation for talent and patriotism, 
which indttced Conmas in November, 1780, to promote him to a 
Lieutenant Colonelcj of dragoons, and to augment hie corps bj 
adding to it three companies of infantry, the officers and men com- 
posing which, he was authorized bjr Clien. Washington to select 
from the whole army. 

Witl) this chosen corps, he was soon detached to join the army 
ef Oon* Greene in the sovth, where great exertions were required 
^ recover the ground lost by Gates's defeat at Camden. On this 
•ftoasiony his patriotism exalted by the misfortunes of his country, 
he expended in the purchase of horses for his dragroons, and in 
equipping his corps, a considerable part of the small fortune given 
him bj his father, a contribution for which, though it proved of 
efsenUal advantage to his country, he never received, nor even 
tsfcsd remuneration. 

7.^ The same public disaster seemed to afiect Governor Jefferson's 
patriotism in a very different manner, for on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1780, (Vol. I. p. 181,) we find him addressing the following 
careful epistle to Gen. Stevens, at a time when the attention of 
that gallant officer was doubtless altogether engrossed by his public 
cares. ''Among the wagons impressed for the use of jour militia 
were two of mine. One of these I know is safe, having been on 
its way from hence to Hillsborough at the time of the late enn^age- 
ment, the other, I have reason to believe, was on the field. A 
wagon master, ^vilo says he was near it, informs me, the brigade 
quarter-master cut out one of my best horses and made his escape 
on him, and that he saw my wagoner loosening his* own horse to 
eome olT, but the enemy's horse were then coming up, and he 
knows nothing further. He was a negro roan, named Phil I, lame 
in one arm and leg. If you will do me the favour to inquire what 
is become of him, what horses are saved, and to send them to me I 
shall be much obliged to you. The horses were not public pro- 
perty, as they were only impressed and not sold. Perhaps your 
certificate of what is lost may be necessary for me. The wagon 
master told me that the public money was in mj wagon, a circum- 
stance, which may, perhaps, aid your inquiries." So that the 
Governor, in this season of general calamity, did not forget num- 
ber one, and so far from belns; actuated by a feeling so unphilo- 
sophical as humanity for "lame Phil I," was of opinion that a cer- 
iificaie of his loss, would be a good substitute for the Aigger, As 
to the loss the country sustained of public money which fell into 
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the haoda of the eaemy, he only meotions it as **k ctrcimataitce'' 
which might lead to the recovery of his own property. 

About the time Grovernor Jefterton was completing his memora- 
ble warfare against Arnold, Lieutenant Col. Lee joined the army 
of Gen, Greene. Under the orders of that able Commander his 
exertions are well known to have been indefatigable, and his ser- 
vices various and important. He assisted conspicuously in tlie bat- 
tles of Guilford and Eutaw, at the sieges of Ninety-six, Augusta, 
Fort Watson and Fort Motte. He redueed Fort Granby, surprised 
Geoi^town, dispersed and cut to pieces the tories of North Caro- 
lina, and projected and undertook the bold and well -concerted 
enterprise a^jainst St, John's Island, which failed in the execution, 
from an error not attiibutable to him. In the course ol Oreene's 
operations he was always in the rear when the army retreated, in 
Ine van when it advanced, and nearest to the enemy when it was 
stationary— and so active were his operations, when detached, that 
in the space of six weeks, besides the loss he inflicted on the enemy 
in killed and wounded, he took from them prisoners amounting to 
four times the number of his own corps. "The continued labours 
and exertions of all were highly meritorinus, but the successful 
activity of one corps will attract particular attention. The legion, 
from its stmctnrei was peculiarly adapted to the partisan war of 
the soothem States, and by being detached against the weaker 
posts of the enemy bad opportunities for displaying with advantage 
all the ener;2;ips it possessed. In that extensive sweep which it 
made from the Santee to Augusta, which employed from tlie 15th 
of April to the 5th of June, this corps, acting in conjunction, first 
with Marion, aiterwards with Pickens, and sometimes alone, iiad 
constituted the principal force which carried five British posts, 
and made upwards of eleven hundred prisoners."* 

But above all these services in dignity and effect, was "the bold 
ant! happy reso1ution"t with which he inspired the mind of Greene, 
to return from Deep River into South Carolina, leaving Lord 
Cornwallis to penetrate into Virginia. The eftect ol this Tnove- 
ment in rescuing from subjugation the three southern Stalest, la 
confining Lord ComwaUis to Virginia, and bringing about the 
mat catastrophe at York, which closed the military operations of 
the revolution, need not be here explained* At the time it wis 
su^estcd, the two Carolinas and Geori^ia were in the condition of 
British provinces, and Gen. Greene's camp was the limit ol Ame- 
rican sovereignty within them. It is true that the stubborn j)atriot- 
ism and indomitable courage of Sumter, Marion, Pickens, and 
Clarke, still survived this general prostration, and it is also true 
that Governor Rutledge still hovered over his loved state with the 
wings of a dove and the spirit of an eagle. But without the vivi- 
fying presence of Greene and his army, these men of fortitude and 

^ • MarshaU, Vol. lY. p. 536. t Ibid. Vol. IV. p. 384. 
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virtue, could only have prolonged tt>e agony ot Uieir country's over- 
throw. 

It maj be added, that after the battle of Eataw» military opera- 
tions having been suspended by the excessive heat of the eottth for 
a few weeks, Lieut. Col. Lee repaired to the head-quarters of Gcn. 
Washington, on a mi«^sion of importance from Gen. Greene, and 
was present at the siege and surrender of York; where, though he 
found that Ins native State had called all her sons to the field to 
assist in this final^ struggle, Mr. Jefferson, who had solemnly 
pledged '^his life, his fortune, and his sacred honour," in the con- 
test, was not to be seen. 

This part of Gen. Lee's history may be closed by observing that 
when upon the termination of the last campaign in Carolinn, he 
retired from the army of Gen. Greene on furlough — the only one 
he obtained during the war — that great officer who knew the value 
of men, and had Stea aided bj the services of sodh men as Mor* , 
gin, Wayne, Williams, Washington the Toonger, Howard, Lav- 
rens, Campbell, Sumter, Marion, and PicKens, used the following 
language in a letter to the president of Congress, Feb. 18, 1782. 
"Lieut. Col. Lee retires for a time for the recovery of his health. 
I am more indebted to this officer than any other, for the advan- 
tages gained over the enemy in the operations of the last campaign, 
and should be wanting in gratitude not to acknowledge the import- 
ance of his services, a detail of which is his best panegyrict"* 

♦ Grordon, London ed. Vol. IV. p. 254 et seq. 

[I may be excused for inserting the following letter, and extracts from let- 
ters, from the ^reat Washlogton, written in the midst of those services wUdi 
they reward with his precious approhation. 

'*T0 MAJOa HENRY LBB. 

**aeai-QuarterSj near SpH»gfldA, 11 JImm, IIBO. 

"Dear Sir — I have received your favour of this date. The .spirit which has 
been exhibited by your corps gives me pleasure, and, be assured, meets with 
my thanks and approbation. As your rapid progress must have fatigued the 
cavalry in some degree, I wish you for the present to take post somewhere in 
our rear. Perhaps- Chatham, or its vicinity, is as well calculated to afford 
you forage as any other place. You will, howeverj when you have fixed on 
the spot, M pleased by a line to point it out to me. I shall be glad lo see yoa 
at my quarters to-morrow mornm^. 1 rim," &c. 

The rapid progress of the cavalry alluded to in the foregoing letter, arose 
from their anxiety to share in the operations which resulted in the battle of 
Springfield, where, both in resistance and pursuit of the enemy, thrv exhibited 
their accustomed gallantry. These little gems in the revolutionary correspon- 
dence of Washington have an inexpressible charm,— placing one among the 
scenes of our heroic age, as distinctly as Homer's poems do upon the plains of 
Troy. 

"And thought my steeds, your large supplies imknowni 
Might (kil of forage in the straitened town." 

The following extract isfVom a letter of Washington to the President of 

Congress, of O iober 11th, 1780. 
"MiM<>f Lee has rendered such distinguished services, possesses so many 
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So far, then, up to the close of the revolution, it appears from 
the evidence of general history, that the sum of services rendered 
by Gen. Lee to his country, although his rank was inconsiderable, 
and his authority limited, was positively great, and unreduced by 
a single act of delinquency. Besides executing the duties attach- 
ed to the several stations he occupied, with an efficiency which 
secured the confidence of his commanders, and the distinguished 
approbation of Congress, he had by the unassisted exertions of his 
own mind, risen far above their subordinate sphere, and by fertility 
of thought, as well as enterprise in arms, had been the principal 
instrument in restoring three important States to the Union. 
While Mr. Jefterson, who declared that Gen. Lee "had been too 
much trusted by his country," when clothed with the dignity and 
power of the most populous and warlike member of the confede- 
racy, yielded without an attempt at defence, or a momentary expo- 
sure of his person, her ca^ntal, her arms, her archives, and her 
honour, to a conscience-stricken traitor, and a predatory band of 
deserters. 

This was the state of Mr. Jefferson's and Gen. Lee's compara- 
tive merit, as public servants, at the time when peace and inde- 
pendence, in consequence of such spirit as the latter had exhibited, 
and in spite of the pusillanimity betrayed by the former, crowned 
the arms and efforts of the United States. 



talents for connnanding a corps of this nature, and deserves so much credit 
for the perfection in which he has kept his corps, as well as for the handsome 
exploits he has performed, that it would be a loss to the service, and a dis- 
couragement to merit, to reduce him, and I do not see how he can be intro- 
duced into one of the regiments in a manner satisfactory to himself," &c. 
The next is an extract from a letter to John Matthews, a member of Congress 
from South Carolina, dated October 23d, 1780. 

"Lee's corps will also go to the southward. I believe it will be found very 
useful. The corps itself is an excellent one, and the officer at the head of it 
has great resources of genius."] 
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LETTER XL 

Proceeding to the second division of Mr. Jefi'etsou's public life, 
and confiding lu hia own estimate of ins services, it appears that in 
Majr, 179% the blast of indienatioii to which he bent like a reed, 
having overblown, the Legisfature of Virginia more sensible of his 
political talents than of his military demerits, appointed him again, 
one of their delegates to Congress. While a member of that bodj, 
he proposed, as an amendment to Morris's report on the currency, 
the decimal notation of money now in use. In 1784, he was com- 
missioned by Congress to negotiate iu conjunction with Dr. Frank- 
lin and Mr. Adamar, treaties of commerce with such of the govern* 
ments of Europe as might be disposed to establish relations of the 
kintl with the United States; and in the year following he succeed- 
ed Dr. Franklin, as minister to the court of France. In this 
situation, which was well suited to his mind, he displayed dili- 
gence and ability, which, however creditable to himself as a diplo- 
matist, efiected no important negotiation for his country.* 

In the autumn of 1790, he returned home, and in the spring 
following, as we have already seen, at the instance of Gen. Wash- 
ington, took charge of the department of State. In this station 
also his abilities were conspicuous, and until he became the patron 
of those designing individuals and deluded multitudes who endeav- 
oured to force the governmeotof the United States into an alliance 
with France and a war with England, it may be said, they were 

[♦The ability for "which Mr. Jefferson is commended in the text, was 
evinced only in executing instructions.^ As an adviser upon subiects about 
which his avocation supposes peculiar information and profound knowledge, 
he was far from able. When Mr. Jay, then President of Congress, inquired 
of him, "Whether it would be useful to us to carry all our own productions or 
nonel" "he evidently showed (says Mr. Tucker, Vol. I. p. 183,) a preference 
for the Chinese policy."! He also thought the roost effectual remedy for the 
evil of getting in debt to England, was to interdict our trade with hf^r — and 
states to Mr. Pleasants, that he thinks "ihe trade with Great Biiiain a 
ruinous one to ourselves!" (p. 316.) And Mr. Necker must have been sur- 
prised at his proposition "to draw supplies of salted provisions from America 
to France, suggesting in favour of the measure, that it was much cheaper than 
fresh meat, and that, by enabling the French people to turn a pan of their 
lands from pasturage to the growth of corn, it would make the sopply of that 
aiticle more abundant." (p. 296.) 

The idea that onr surplus beef and bacon could have been of an amoont 
sufficient to effect sensibly the agriculture of the thirty minions of France, is 
perhaps the most extrava|;ant idea that ever was broached — to say nothing 
of the disregard with which the proposition founded upon it treats those 
French palates, whose taste in cookery is so often commended inMr.Tacker^ 
work, and was so happily adopted in Mr. Jefferson's kitchen.] 
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Uudabl J exerted.* Hk career at the Chief of Gen. WailiiBgtoii's 
cabioett was, howeTer* not a luccessful one, since ia his handa* 
notwithstanding the influence of Washington's fame and wisdom, 
our relations with France degenerated into insupportable arrogance 
on the part of her agents; with England, were left perfectly unset- 
tled, both as to commerce and bouLiilaries; and with Spain, in a 
course of injury and neglect on the part of that power, which waa 
aa anfaTOurable to the reputation as to the intereat of oar coantr^. 

From this situation, our foreign relations were not retrieved until 
after Mr. Jefferson's resignation,* when the treaties with Great 
Britain, Spain and Algiers, the defeat of the Indians by Gen. 
Wayne, and the suppressinn of the western insurrection by Gen. 
Lee, the principal of which measures Mr. Jetferson reprobated, 
placed out external and domestic afikirs on a new and satia&ctofj 
footing, and enabled Gen. Washineton, at the opening of the session 
of Congress in 1795, to use the following langnage: **I trust I do 
not deceive myself while I indulge the persuasion that I have 
never vet met you at any period, when, more than at present, the 
situation ol our public ad'airs has afforded just cause for mutual 
congratulation^ and for inviting jou to join witli me in protbund 
gratitude to the Author of all for the numeroaa and extraordi- 
mrj blessings we enjuy." "This interesting sammarj of our 
affairs with regard to the powers between whom and the United 
States controversies have subsisted; and with regard also to our 
Indian neighbours, with whom we have been in a state of enmity 
or misunderstanding, opens a wide field for consoling and gratify- 
ing reflectious."t 

(♦ But how reprehensible his conduct then was cannot be known without a 
profounder considfiation of the French faction, which then perplexed the 
counsels of this country, than there is room for here. The Memoirs of Za 
Fayette, lately published, throw some light on this s^ubject. In his fourth 
volume he says", (J^ee National Gazette, December 1, 1838.) that "Gene* 'vn«5 
sent to the United States by the Girondists, expressly charged with the task of 
disorganizin? our country and exasperating its parties. He quotes, as an 
antithesis to~Genet's spirit and conduct, rli*- nnswcr of La Ltizcme in 1778, 
when urged to endeavour to create then in America, the distinction of FrencJl 
and English party. 'I might not scruple to employ in Germany the ofdiaaij 
expedient f ii'plomacy; but I should feel culpable of using them among 
these honest Americans, and a people quite new.' " 

The terms upon which Mr. Jefferson stood with this missionary of disorgaiii> 
zation mav be seen in a letter of the former to Mr. Madison— (Tucker^s Life, 
p. 444,^ "Ue (Qenet) renders my position (that of Secretary of State,) im- 
mensely diffienlt. He does me jostice personally; and giving him time to 
vent him.self, and become more cool, I am on a i'ootin2r to advise him freely, 
and he respects it: bat he will break out again, ' &c. The picture which Mr. 
Jefferson draws of himself, bowing before that petulant Jacobin until he vented 
himself, is as little enviable for its dignity, as it is consistent with propriety 
for a Secretary of State to be the confidential advi-er of an envoy to his 
government^ and the whole is sufhcient proof ol lue iruiii ul what Genet 
asiierted, after he quarrelled with his friend, viz: that Mr, Jelieiscmhadtwo 
luiguageH, one for tne public and another for him.] 

t Marshall, Vol. V. pp. 642-3. 
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Mr. Jefferson resigned in December, 1793, fljing, as it would 
seem, from the temptations of ^wer to the pure embraces of soli- 
tude and philosophj— where, instead of eontribetlDg to the im» 

ppovcmeut of his country or the instruction of mankind, he 
appears, from his **Writin2:s," which have been so ostentatiously 
publislied, to have cultivated exclusively the sciences oi deception 
and slander. 

In December, 1794, accordiDgW, the fruit of ftis studies began 
to appear in the letter to Mr. Maidison, with which commences 

that course of insidious detraction against Gen. Washington, which 
has been already traced out to you, that sowed the seeds of civil 
discord and forei-^n war, disturbed the peace and obscured the 
glory of the father uf our country, was more ungrateful than unjust, 
and more relentless even than malignant. 

In 1797, Mr. Jefferson became vice President of the United 
States-Hi Station in which, it appears from his "Writings," he was 
altogether employed in vilifying with terms of hate and falsehood, 
the great men among Ins tellow-citizens who happened to differ 
with him in opinion on public matters — such as Hamilton, Jay, 
and Marshall — and in furthering his own views on the presidency 
bj deluding his political friends, such as Madison, Burr, and 
Monroe, by false alarms» ftise professions, and false statements.* 
In ISO I, his schemes were consummated, and he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United ^^tates. Tliis exalted station, as you know, he 
occupied eight years — during wtuch time the acts that distinguished 

[* Amon^ the abusive writers whom Mr. Jeflerson made the objects of bis 
ehiirity^ durmg this period, was tbe nolorloas Callender. Of him Mr. Tocker 

says, (Vol. II. p. liy,) "havino: attracted attention by the coarse vigour of his 
style, Mr. Jeiierson, among others of his parly, learning of Caliender's indi- 
gence, made him donations of small sums of money from time to time. 7%uai 
enrauragcd, he had redoubled his efforts during the holiest of the conflict, and 
had evea brought out a volume or two in which he as&ailed the members of 
the administration and federal party, personally and politically, with all his 
powers of arj^iimenl and vituperation. He often wrote with great force; but 
£is charges were in such a style of exaggeration, and expressed a strain of 
ribaldry and yulgrarity so unasual, that he was likely to injure the cause he 
espoused yet more than to serve it." 

When, however, this unhappy man taught Mr. Jeiierson the trath of that 
saying of Macbeth — 

— — — "we but teach 

Bloody instructions, wliich being taught return 

To plague the inventor — " 

he denied that those donations of his, which his biographer distinctly asserts, 
encouraged Callender to redotible his scurrilous efforts, had any thing to do 
with them, and says, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, (Vol. 111. p. 494,) that they 
were merely charities, which he "was in the habit of giving to others in dis- 
tress, of the federal as well as the republican party." This discrepancy be- 
tween the account of ihis affair by Mr. Jefferson and his biographer might be 
settled by the publication of Mr. Jefferson's letter to Qeu. S. T. Mason, while 
Callender was at his house, authorizing him to draw for fifty dollars for Cal- 
lender, and by the whole of Mr. Jefiuson's correspoodeiice with Callender.] 
SO 
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him as a statesman were, the purchase of Louisianaj the perpetual 
embargo, and the gon-boat system. 

The first was a roeasere of such capital advantage to the United 

States, that it is even yet impossible to conceive the full extent of 
its utility. A century ninv revolve without rompletinrr the de- 
velopement of great and benignant consequences which the acqui- 
sition of that vast territory with its deep fertility, its loft^ forests, 
its mineral wea(lh« its nch saYa&iiahs, its matditess nvers, its 
natural outlets to either ocean, is destined to produce. When we 
consider the rapid flow of pop\ilation which is covering; it with the 
best rudiments of social and political life, it seems as if we beheld 
the work of enchantment, rather than the rtlVct of policy; as if a 
magic wand had waved over that wide and luxuriant region, and 
was rearing upon its surface a cit^ of empires. Whoever con* 
ceived the measure, whether it originated in an overture from the 
French Government or in a proposition from ours-— or whether, as 
seems probable from Mr. Jefferson's "Writinf^s" (Vol. III. pp. 
493, 501 and 4,) it was a project completed by degrees — risin» 
from an attempt to purchase the lower country on the east bank of 
the Mississippi, with a view of securing to tne United States the 
free navigation of that river, to the more splendid and important 
conception of annexing to the domain of the nation that fertile and 
extensive territory, the credit of the acquisition is solely due to 
Mr. .Teffersnn. He embraced the design with ardour, prosecuted 
it with zeal, and justified it with confidence. 

iL must be confessed, however, that in the li^iit in wiiich he 
regarded its consequences, the acquisition of Louisiana, would not 
have proved what it now is, and i trust always will be, an inesti* 
mable advantage to the United States. . Mr. Jefferson considered 
it as not unlikely to produce a separation of the Union, as the pro- 
bable forerunner of two confederacies, one to be composed of the 
western, and the other of the Atlantic States, (Vol. IV. p. 14.) 
'^Whether we remain in one confederacy, or form into Atlantic 
and Mississippi confederacies, I believe not very important to the 
happiness of either part." Had this been its probable consequence, 
the purchase t f T.ouisiana would not have been an act of wisdom 
^n tne part ot the government of the United States. For it would 
have been neither more nor less than a contribution on tlie part of 
the Atlantic States of fifteen millions of dollars, fur the purpose of 
detaching from their own possession all the western territory which 
the^ then held on both banks of the Ohio, for reducing tneir re- 
maining limited confederacy to insignificance, and exposing it in 
Mr. Jefferson's opinion to erHlle<5s hosfilifv.* 

But as this was not the probable consequence of the measure, as 

♦ 

* Vol. III. p. 505. "Whatever power olher than ourselves, holds the coun- 
try ea.st of the Mi.ssissippi, becomes our natural enemy," (p. 512.) "We have 
Seldom seen neighbournood produce anectioa amuug nations, the reverse i» 
almost the muTeKal truth.*' 
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Hie gmieit of til its tdirantages wm itt atioiig ud dtnet tin- 
dencj to perpetuate the Union, by comprehending within its do« 
minion all the interests of each of its members, Mr. Jeffiu'son, 
while he supposed he was entailing wliat would liave been eventual 
TWn on his country, was actual ! y endowing it with migiii&c 9eiirces 
of wealtli, freedom, huppiuebs, and power. 

It maj be doubted likewise, whether in his conduct of the nego- 
tiation, the prudence of a statesman was di«pUjed* It was to be 

a purchase — and the pivot on which the transaction was poised, 

was the want of money on the part of the French <!;overnment, 
(Vol. II [. p. 502.) "As to the time of your going, you cannot too 
much hasten it, as the moment in France is critical. St. Domingo 
deHajs their taking possession of Lonisiana, and they are in the 
1^ distress for money for current purposes.'' Robert R. I^ving- 
eton, a man of high character and talents, according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son's own confession, (Vol. III. p. 443,) was our resident minis- 
ter in Fiance, and was already engay;e(l in the negotiation, (Vol. 
III. p. 493,) when Mr. Jefferson thought fit to despatch Mr. Mon- 
roe, as a special envoy for the purpose of facilitating; the purchase. 
As Mr. Liyingston was every way qnalified for his station, aad 
was known at the time to be actually engaged in the nci^otiation, 
this extraordinary mission of Mr, Monroe could have had but one 
eifect on Mr. Liviagston — that of disgusting him with his office 
and hi'^ employer. Its tendency in other directions, must have 
been et^ualiy pernicious. By betraying over-anxiety in our govern- 
ment to make the purchase, its naturiS eflfect was to raise the price 
demanded by France, or at least to defeat any attempt of Mr* 
livingston to lower those demands. These consequences of the 
mission, if it had been so timed as to produce any eRVct at all on 
the transaction, were from the nature of things, inevitable, and 
unless it be possible to conceive that such a man as Mr. Monroe 
eoold, by personal address and diplomatic elo^oence, overpower 
the genius of Napoleon and defeat the deitenty of Talleyrand $ 
they were unattended by the slightest hope of advantage to any 
citi'/-en of the Uq^ed States but Mr. Monroe himself. lie had 
been instrumenta^n Mr. Jetlerson's election, and was somehow 
or other to be provided for. Now as Mr. Jell'erson, the President, 
and Mr. Madison, the Secretary of State, were both citizens of 
Yir^nia« it was not possible to confer an appointment of sufficient 
dif^nity and emolument at home, on Mr. Monroe, who was also a 
citizen of that state. He was therefore accommodated with this 
special miss^ion to France, which, as Mr. Livingston had settled 
tne terms of tlie purchase before his arrival, was, though perfectly 
useless, fortunately not mischievous.* 

• The fact of Mr. Monroe's perfect uselessness on ibis occasion has been 
very conclusively explained by Geu. Armstrong, the successor of Mr. Living- 
ston, in an obituary of that gentleman. See Gardner's United States Maga^ 
zine. 

[A letter at page 187, Vol. III., of Spaiiis's Life of Gouvcineur Morris, rather 
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HaviDg aMuted ia the importMit work of signing the treaty of 

porchase, Mr. Monroe was despatched from France to Spain on 
another mission of pretended importance, but of no utility, and was 
thence tr.in<?rerre(l to tho situation of minister to the Court of Great 
Britain, where lie tiMimiKited his diplomatic career unJer Mr. 
Jefiferson* as lie had be^un it under Gen. Washington^ bj depart- 
ing from the epirit of hw matrttctions, and signing a treatr ao 
little acceptable to his government, that his friend and patron Fre- 
aident JeSeraon, would not even aabmit it for conaideration to the 
Senate. 

If there be an absurdity of American state«?man8hip, extravagant 
and ruinous enough to counterbalance the fortunate policy wtiich 
compassed the acquisition <tf Ijooiatana, it ia to be found in Mr. 
Je0eraon*8 famous embargo* It is impossible for the most fantasti- 
cal theorist to conceive any combination of political ideas more 

Fucrilc and visinnarv, than those whirh entered into this project, 
t was intended to hunU>le Great liritain if not to annihilate her, 
by withholding our exports of Uuur and grain, and was persisted 
in after it was proved that the whole of our exports of flour for a 
year, would not supply one week's consumption for the citj of 
tiondon ! 

With this suicide of our prosperous navigation and growing 
commerce, a measure which to the last Mr. .Tefterf^on extolled as 
the master-stroke of his political jud^:nient, which was the object 
of contempt and ridicule abroad, and of misery and disgust at 
home, may be associated as a kindred* though a lesser folly, the 
annihilation of our navy, and the substitution of a flotilla oP gun- 
boats. As the perpetual embargo was declared to be intended for 
the protection of our navigation and commerce, (Vol. TV. p. 148,) 
so was this destruction of our infant navy afiirmed to be the estab- 



excites than satisfies cariosity on the subject of the respective merit of Robert 
R. Livingston and Mr. Jefferson in the pnrehase of LonisiatiB. The follow- 
ing extracts may provuke the reader to i^cck it in that i9|:eresting work. 

**! like well your treaty, and have declared to my friends, some of whom 
are not pleasea witli the deelaration, that it is in my opinion one of the best 
wc h:i . < rii I ]• , not only for the main basiaess, but also for the formal and 
incidental matter." ♦»••»♦• 

"To tell you an important troth, my friend, you have saved that administra- 
tion, who, in return, will never fbrfjive yon for performing, without orders 
and without powers, such great public service. Your conduct is a satire on 
Ueirs, for you have gained what they did not dare to ask. Had the bargain been 
disagreeable to those states by whom the President expects to be re-chosen at 
the next election, you might have been disavowed, but it secures the western 
states, quiets the southern, and is consequently popular." 

♦ ♦***♦ "If I am rightly informed, offence is taken. 
Vanity has certainly been wounded, because confidants must know the facts, 
and vanity is the leading trait of a certain character. You will learn from 

Jour friends here, how Oey stand at head-qnarters, and whether yoar seivices 
ave strengthened their interest."] 
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IMnnent of our maritime atransth and the means of Mcnring vm 

the enjoyment of peace, ( VoL lU. p. 409, et passim,) 

On the credit side of this account, Mr. Jeiferaon and his idola- 
tors have insisted that he has a right to charge the abolition of 
weekly levees, as introducing a simplicity in tne carriage of the 
Executive congenial with the spirit of a republic. But both he 
and they should have recollected that inasmuch as Mr. Jettersoa 
was not a personage eagerly sought after, and studionsl y gazed at 
like Gen. Washin<i;ton, if he had continued the weekly levdes, in- 
stead of reducing those ''forms of government," to three occasions 
yearly, his preparations for visitors, his siltirifr for comptmy^ 
would have been "calling spirits from the vasty deep." 

Connected with tliis pretension and equally frivolouB, is his 
claim to republican modesty and plain dealing in opening the ses- 
sions of Coneress by a written message, instead of a speech. As 
I have already intimated, the difference of these two modes of pro- 
ceeding:, if wortli estimating, is certainly in favour of the frank 
and ret-pcctful custom of Gen. Washington. Every government 
has its pi ii[)er and characteristic habits. Those of pomp and splen- 
dour belong to a monarchy, those of simplicity and fairness are 
suited to a republic* Into these Gen* Washington, filled with 
genuine republican virtue, promptly and easily entered. He met 
the co-ordinate branches of government face to face, saluted them 
with dig;nitv and addressed them with candour. Knowing that 
he had been elevated to the Chief Magistracy of his country by 
honest means, he was not ashamed to exhibit the simple dignity 
of his office.* Mr. Jefferson, besides being extremely ungraceful 
in his personal carriage, was conscious of having risen to power by 
unworthy and clandestine courses^ by inconsistencies, misrepre- 
sentations, evasions, and calumnies, and must naturally have pre- 
ferred addressing the representatives of th« nation from the recesses 
of his cabinet, to the opt n encounter ol ilieir gaze and scrutiny in 
the delivery of official orations. Under the influence of thiti feel- 
ing he would probably have left the rostrum, with that bashful 
erace and retrospective caution, with which a Virginia attorney 
first alights fit>m his new Phihidelphia coach; or in other words* 
as a bear descends a tree. 

This spurious modesty had, no doubt, an influence in the re- 
trenchment of the levees, which Mr. Jefferson announces to Mr. 
Macon, ^Vul. HI. ^. 4r0,) as among the great measures of political 
reformation, by which his reign was to be distinguished* He could 
not but feel the disadvanta^ of placing his tall* but unmajestie 
figure, bis uneasy manners and studied .attability, in weekly con- 

£■ "In himself was all his state, 

ore solemn than the tedions |X>mp which wafts 

On princes, when their rich reiinuc lonj? 

Of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 

Dazzles the crown."] 
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trtit with what men remembered and adored, of the warlike form, 
tfie noble deportment, and generous modesty of Washington, in 
avoivpd oppoftitiou to whose exaiii|iie and principlea be baid come 
into otiice. 

His pretensions tu the credit of economical rcluiui hi tlie 
expenaes of the government, though confident! j orged, are not well 
ibanded. His claim on this head consisted mainly in disbanding 
the provisional army of President Adams, in reducing the navy, 

and in abo!ishin«: the offices created by the law imposing direct 
taxes. But tlie increase ot the army and of the navy, as well as 
the direct taxes, were the just and necessary consequences of the • 
aiiuatkuu in which our commerce and cliaracter were placed by the 
Mitrages of the French Directory. When Mr. Jefferson came into 
power not only had that atrocious oligarchy ceased to exist, bat 
our differences with France had been terminated by a treaty signed 
the SOth of Septemher, 1800, and the laws pr()vi(Iin<i; for the iru rejise 
of the military im aiis of the country had all been lu consequence 
repealed, ^otwiiiisiauding these public and recorded facts, Mr« 
JdPersoo solemnly claimed (Vol. iV. p. 434,) not only credit but 
reward for this redaction of taxation and patronage, as if they had 
really been measures of relief for which the coantry stood indebted 
to his judgment and patriotism. 

So complete and bewilderinj; was tiie fanaticism, with which 
he succoeiied in afllictin": the intelliirence of ITis country, that the 
Assembly of Virginia, in tlieir address upon reluement from 
the office of President, return him thanks for the favour he coa« 
ferred on the nation by these measures, (Vol. IV. p. 438,) and to 
this farcical blunder of that <ie/i6era/tt?e body, he referred in apply- 
ing to their successors for privi!eg:e to sell his estate l)v lottery. % 
The Assembly of V'ir<;inia at the same tinie tiiank him for explod- 
ing "the tnouarchic maxim that a national debt is a national bless- 
ing," and for pav ing off in the eight years of Ids government thirty- 
three millions of our debt. 

As to the first part of this double benefaction, it wontd be worth 
while to estimate it, if the maxim had ever been adopted by the 
government of the United States. When the system of finance 
suggested by liamiUon was under discussion in Congress, one of 
the objections to it, was, as I have already observed, tiiat it would 
create an enormous and unestinguishable debt* To this it was 
answered that the debt already existed, and that the adoption of 
Hamilton's plan, would not involve the creation of a new debt but 
would be paying an old one — and that the certificates of this dabt 
which the government would be required to issue to the public 
creditors would become a circulatinij medium, and nra fanto would 
supply our want of a metallic currency. Then, lo parry this per- 
suasive argument, the adversaries of the measure, chared its sup- 
porters with acting on the corrupt doctrine that a public debt is a 
public blessing. To this unjust reproach and sliallow sophistry. 
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Mr. Jefferson gave countenaiu c and circulation, and by so doing 
it would appear, acquired^ in opinian oi the Virgiuia Assembly^ 
a title to the gratitude and applause of his countrjf 

But the memberB of that <tdeep divan," were so intent on thanks- 
giving, that they did not perceive the hideous incompatibility exist- 
ing between their two themes of adoration. If the debts due by 
tli«* nation, had not, in opposition to the opinions of Mr. JelFerson, 
been honestly assumed and eftectively funded at the instance of 
Hamilton and iiis friends, who thereby exposed themselves to the 
discredit of this ''monarchic maxinii" Mr. Jefferson never could 
have had the glory of |Niying off the thirty-three millions. And 
this too, as it was, they should have recollected, he was chiefly 
enabled to do by the salutary effects of Jav's treaty, a measure, 
which the lauded President^ and the laudatory Assemblymen, in- 
cessantly decried. 

In regard to his reduction of the diplomatic establuhmeut of the 
United states in Europe to three ministers, which is vauntin^ly 
proclaimed to Mr. Macon— it is true that the mission to Berlin^ 
which the elder Adams had instituted for the benefit of his son, 
was abolished l>v the ndtninistration of Mr. JefTer^on. But to • 
balnnr" this insi;iii( r o! economy, he doubled our principal embas- 
sies in Kui ope, successively — first by associating Mr. Monroe with 
Mr. Livingston in France, then with Mr. Pinckney in Spain, and 
last by inflicting similar annoyance on Mr. Monroe himeelf^ at 
London, in the person of Mr. William Pinckney, as stated by Mr. 
Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Monroe, (Vol. IV. p. 106.) "You con* 
sider the mis^inn of Mr. Pinckney as an associate, to have been in 
some way injurious to you." In addition he nominated Mr, Short 
on a special mission to attend the imperial interview at Erfurth, ia 
1808, a piece of meddlesome extravagance whicb was beyond the 
endurance even of a subservient Senate. 

This complex diplomatic machinerjr was productive of no advan- 
tage to the iorei;j;n relations of tiie T. nited States, which were left 
by Mr. Jefferson, as every body koowsi in a most inflamed and 
precarious condition. 

But if the merit of the Louisiana purchase be admUted to over- 
balance not only President Jefferson's minor.fauUs, but the fatal 
empiricism which dictated the gunboat system and the indefinite 
embargo — this destroying our commerce and revenue,— that strang- 
ling the herculean inlanry of our navy; the invention of the nulli- 
fyin;rr doctrine to which he asserts an incontestable claim, (Vol. IV, 
p. 344,) throws in a weight of demerit that musf turn the scales 
againi^t his pretensions. When it is considered tliat ihc same mind 
gave iMrth to these prodigious chimeras— <that the monstrous doc- 
trine of nullification and the horrible policy of the embargo, could 
not co-exist without inevitable destruction to the Union, tlie coun- 
try will feel disposed to be thankful for having escaped the mischief 
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of Mr. Jefferson's contrivances, ralhcr tliaa for imviiig enjoj ed the 
benefit of his services. 

If Gen. Jackson were to persuade the States of our confederacy 
to adopt as orthodox the nullifying theory, and then were to in- 
duce Congress to lay an indefinite embargo, there can be no doubt 
he would oreak up the Union in less than sixteen months. As 
little doubt can there be that tie would at once cancel all tlie claims 
which his mat and substantial services have established to the 
gratitude of his country, and that he would prove himself about as 
sincere a friend to the* constitution as Guy Faux was to the Eng- 
lish parliament. Yet Mr. Jefferson, who, instead of overthrowing 
in well-fought fields the invaders of his native soil, retired from 
danger faster than it approached, and slunk from otiice at the very 
time when *'the post of honour was a public station," endeavoured 
to persuade the States to adopt and {iractise this nullifying doc- 
trine, and induced Congress to lay an indefinite embargo^ 

In order to countervail his admitted errors, and to enhance his 
supposed virtues as a statesman, the admirers of Mr. Jefferson 
have been in the habit of extolling his pretensions to a name in 
literature and a place in the galaxy of science. 

As a scholar it is but too obvious from his writings that his 
merits were of the humblest description. His diction is any thing 
but refined. Redundant of words and foul with gallicisms, neolo- 
gisms and vulgarisms, it is neither arrayed in the splendour of 
classical wealth, nor inspired by the natural and wanton spirit of 
' English eaiiu and vigour. His misquotation from tiie second 
Georgic, 

"Plumina amo sylvasque ingloriiis,"* 

is pregnant proof that he liad never comprehended the meanins^, 
felt the spirit, nor enjoyed the harmony of that exquisite passage^ 
and that he was acquainted neither with the character which Virgil 
has left of himself nor with the beauty of his versification. 

If with this tinti-classical evidence be coupled his assertion (Vol. 
IV. p. 331,) that the French is "the most copious and eloquent 
language in the living world'' — a case of complete gothicism will 
be made out against this pseudo lover of letters. A Frenchman 
mig^t be pardoned for preferring his own language to ours, as a 
- kitten may be supposed to prefer cat's milk to any other. But for 
a nirin whose infant tongue lisped the language of Shakspeare and 
Milton and Barrow and Burke — a privileu;e ^vhich the compatriots 
of Homer and Demosthenes mij^ht liavi enviedj to declare the 
French the most copious and eloquent ol living languages, argues 

[♦ Professor Tucker passes this misquotntion ix-ithont notice, thon^h he 
extracts the passage containing it. Nor do I remember a single pai>i>age in 
all Mr. Jefierson's writings which <n inces that he truly entertained that affec- 
tion which he misquotes Viri^il to claim lor himself; and will venture to asitcrt 
that he never felt so kindly towards a river or a wood, as when the former 
shielded him from Arnold, and the latter bid him from Tarleum.] 
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a boMleit degree of InteonbUitj to the nmt fKiwerfiil aad agitftt- 

iflg lonns of human eloquence. On this poiot it la eDOUgh to look 
it Delille's translation of Paradise LotU 

Tn regard to his pretensions on the score of science, it is remark- 
able that notwithstanding his avowed predilection and even **pre- 
destination" for philosophical studies, (Vol. IV. p. 1£6,) he con- 
tiiboted nothing to the stock of human knowledge, though be 
fiourisbed in a most inquisitive and lamiaous age, and lived in lei- 
sure and retirement at least twentj years. 

His Notes on Virginia, a puerile and imperfect work, was con- 
sidered promising for a bc;;'tiiner in philosophical speculation; but 
except ;is ;i slender repository of tradilioual tacts, is now neither 
valued nur known by men of science. There is among his letters 
one, (written while he was our Minister in France,) addressed to 
M. Le Roy, of the French Academy of Sciences, (Vol. II. p. 57,) 
in which an acconnt of the easterly breezes prevailing daring n 
part of the summer in lower Virginia is given, and a very formal 
solution of the phenomenon is attempted. In the statement of the 
problem it is evident that Mr. Jeft'erson ''welcomes fancies for 
facts," in order to make room for his reasoning, which, though ia- 
tended, no doubt, to recommend him as a member of the academy,* 
is as trite and inconclusive as any patchwork of philosophical cAor- 
hiimerie that ever was before or since contrived. He confounds 
the progress of settlement and observation with the range of the 
easterly breezes — seein* in the fact of their prevalence being 
noticed farther and farther from the seacoast, the phantasm, that 
they extended farther and farther into the interior country, induced 
by the sparse and limited openinims made in the primeval forests 
hj our early settlers. This is his language. "The information 
given by me to the Marquis de Chastellux, wiks that the sea breeiei 
which prevail in the lower parts of Virginia, during the summer 
months, and in the warm parts of the day, had made a sensihle 
progress into the interior countryi that formerly and within the 
memory of persons living, they extended little above Williams- 
hurg, that afterwards they became sensible as high as Richmond* 
and that at present they penetrate sometimes as far as the first 
mountains, which are above a hundred miles farther from the sea- 
coast than "Williamsburg; is." Now this, instead of beinj; philoso- 
phy, is nothing but the more vulgar than t ommon et lot of putting 
the cart before the horse. Instead of tlie breezes following the 
population from the seacoast first to Williamsburg, then to Rieh« 
nond, and then to *«the first monntains,'* the population followed 
the breezes and found them prevailing with various degrees of 
steadiness and force, at theie successive distances from the ocean* 

• He did not succeed in this object until the 36th of December, 1801, when 
he was elected a member of the French Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettres. Prom the H?\tf of this dT'tinrtion, "I see this nseful deduction" that it 
was conlerred, aoi on ihe philosophei but oa the President. 
£1 
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The breeze which refreshed the htrdy woodsnen had waTed the 

hieh branches of the oak which he felled to the ground. 

Tint Mr. Jefferson undertakes to show from the effect of heat on 
the temperature of the earth's surface and the air restinL: on it, as 
compared with its effects on the ocean and its superincumbent air, 
—that tlie summer sea breezes wltich prevail in lower Virginia, 
had, before the coontrjr waa settled by oar ancestors, visited only 
the sea coast, and had since gradually extended into the interior of 
the country, in consequence of the increased cultivation and expo- 
sure to the «nn of (he earth's surface. How any man could adopt 
this hypothesis, as early as 1786, you will doubtless think a prob- 
lem much more difficult of solution than the extensive prevalence 
of these sea breezes, when you recollect that even now at least 
three -fourths of the surfaceof'^lowerTirgiDia, though interspec|fi(||f 
settled, is covered with forests. Forty-fiye years ago the ptS p iS l 
tion of clerirtMl Imid nui^t have been much smaller; and even if we 
could admit Mr. Jeff'erson-s ratiocination as to the action of the 
sun's rays on the surface of the ocean, on the earth when cleared, 
and when covered with forests, it would be impossible to conceive 
that the sparse and inconsiderable settlements which existed be- 
tween Richmond and "the first mountuns" in the year 1786, could 
have had any sensible effect on the force or direction of the winds. 

Mr. Jefferson seems not to have considered, tliat if, according to 
his theory, this new impulse and extensive range were given to the 
sea breeze, a corresponding increase of force and extension must 
h|ye occurred in the land breeze, and would have been observed 
by mariners along oar coast No such thing, however, is believed 
to have happened, or is pretended bj him to have taken place* 
You have no doubt observed that this ef\«for1v breeze prevailing . 
from about the last of June until tlic michlle of August in Virginia, 
by da)', is always succeeded at night by a gentle air from the 
south-west. This, which is known to be the effect of altered 
state of comparative temperature in the surfaces of the earth and of 
the ocean, the operation of the same causes, being reversal, would, 
in restoring the equilibrium of the atmospliere, be increased ia 
force, and extent of prevalence exactly in proportion to the nu^- 
mentcd intensity of the sea breeze^ as the lengthened vibration of 
a pendulum on one side of the perpendicular, extends the range of 
its motion on the other. ' ^J^^ft 

Througliout his dissertation he appears to treat light and hntrS 
identical; , but to compensate for this error, he discovers that the 
heaviest air resides in the hif»;her regions of the atmosphere! "These 
mountains constitute the highest lands in tlie United States; the 
air on them must consequently be very cold and heavy, and have 
a tendency to flow both to the east and west." (P. 60.) Without 
insisting on the old Newtonian notion of gravity, it may be con* 
sideied strange that with this tendeDc|r to move, the heavy air 
should remain stationary, particularly as it is never found in ele- 
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ymted sitaations travellers, who in climbing up high mountains 
inTariablj complain of the irreB]iirable lightoess of the atmosphere 
on their summits. Such tangled philosophical gossamer as this, it 

must be confessed, was likely to confer any thing but glory on a 
nation which had produced, and bad ju&t been represented in Paha 
by. Franklin. 

If we follow our philosopher from the physical to the moral world, 
we shall find that as his speculations on matter are fantastical, so 
bia creed as to mind is material, and that his doctrines are as ridi- 
culous as his practice was deterring. His ungenerous conduct 
towards Hamilton, his deceit and in2;nititnde towards Gen. Wash- 
ington, coiilessed to Mr. Madison, in ex [jl iiiiino; the letter to 
Mazzei, have been already touched upon. Tlie duplicity of his 
professions to Col. Burr, his ferocious persecution of that individual 
1— his repeated and deliberate inconsistencies as to matters of fact, 
will recur to jour memory without being recapitulated, and cannot 
fail to convince you that in respect of the practice of virtue and 
the cultivation of science, his claims to admiration were equally 
factitious. 

His ethical doctrines which are found chiefly in his correspon- 
dence with Mr. Adams, Mr. Short, and Dr. Rush, in the fourth 

volume of his "Writings," are surprisingly inept and presumptuous. 
To Mr. Adams he exclaims, (p. 272,) "1 have often wondered for 
what good end the sensations of grief could be intended. All our 
other passions within proper bounds have an useful object." And 
he adds — <*I wish the pathologists then would tell us what is the 
use of grief in the economr, and of what good it is the cause, prozi* 
mate or remote." Now whatever pathologists might say, moraHata 
- would readily have explained to Mr. Jefferson the chastening power 
of grief over the other passions. How it rebukes avarice, mitigates 
anger, disarms envy, moderates ambition, and sanctities love. How 
it raises the mind Irouk earthly to heavenly things^ from subjects 
of temporary interest, to objects of eternal iiope* 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precioas jewel in its head." 

In truth, the Swan of Avon was a better philosopher than the iSbge 
of MofUiedh,* 

He assures Mr. Short, (p. 321,) that St. Paul was an impostor,* 
and (p. 325,) ridicules "the whimsies of Plato's foggy brain,*' 
because, as it would seem, the knowledge of the animal economy, 

{* In a letter to one of his daughters (I believe) Mr. Jay .says — "It is not 
pleasant to be in affliction nor in the rain; and yet both are dispensed by the 
same benevolent hand; the one to prodnce medicine for spiritual maladie<:; 
the other to produce supphes for animal life. Manv have said and many will 
say with David, who was no stranger to distress^^in very/atM/Maen hast 
thou afflicted me.''] 
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Bctr two thonnnd Tears tfter ais tinei by Mrs. Bryan, m Mr 
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[* Yet the admirers of Jeremy Bentham eonfe««t that Pinto anticipated him 
in the use oi' that exJiaustivc method of reason iug which they so much extol; 
and Lord Bacon, the first person in Mr. Jeflerson's trinity, reco^ni.ses in the 
writings of that immortal philosopher Lis own indudivc or analyliail system. 
(See a late number of the Westnainster Review — and the article on Benikani's 



In connexion with Mr. Jefierson's abuse of such persons as Plato and St. 
Paul, it is illustrative of his character to recollect the sort to uhich he gender- 
ed honour and lespect. To one of ihcsc he wn(e^^, soon alter his installaticA 
as Pn ident — "it is with heartfelt saiisfartion that, in fust moment*; of my 
public action, 1 can hail you with welcome to our land, tender to you the 
nomage of its mpeet and esteem," &c. &c. And to the notorious Tom Paine 
he tendered a passage to America in a public vessel, and tells him in his^ letter 
of invitation — "I am m hopes you will lind us returned ge nerally tosentiments 
worthy of former times. In these it will be your j^lory to have steadily 
laboured, and with as much effect as any man livin '^ Tfiat vf>-v 'f-nv fn-n'j Hr^e 
to cotUintte your useful labours, and to reap their i i u ard m liic ihaiikiuliiess of 
nations, IS my sincere prayer." 

M. de Tocqueville remarks, (Democracy in America, p. 287,) "The Ameri- 
cans combine the notions of Christianity and of liberty bo intimately in their 
■iinds, that it is impossible to make them conceive the one wUhont the othei; 
and with them this conviction does not spring from that baneo inbditaoMuy 
faith which seems to vegetate in the soul rather than to live.'' 

This has been regarded as a high compliment to American democracy, and 
the more so, as coming from one who is certainly not its friend. Yet among 
the first uses which Mr. Jefierson, who has been called the apostle of liberty 
and the father of our nevy, (iictions equally gross,) made of his presidential 
authority, was to desecrate a public ship to the service of Tom Paine, the 
notorious reviler of Christianity and of him whom Mr. Jefierson himself has 
praised as the ftther of the republic ThLs was considered at the time such 
an outrage upon the best faith nnd feelings of the country that Mr. Tucker 
thinks it calls for vindication . wiiich he accordingly makes in his own pe- 
eidiar way. He admits (Vol. II p 96,) that "When we consider, indeed, how 
many of the American people had been scandalized by Paine's Age of Rea- 
son, and scarcely in a less degree by his letter to Qen. Washington, mere pru- 
dence would have dictated a diflferent course to Mr. Jefferson on tbtsoccasicoi; 
and Isru] lie been the calcubrin:r, interested bein? hn hns been depicted by his 
enemies shaping all his words and acts to some fixed design, he would have 
evaded jPaine's application." Yet just before, while defenain^ this aet of 
courtesy to Paine, from bein» con.'^trued ir.rn an approbation of his attacks on 
Christianity and Washington, this ingenious logician had said, that it was 
' tmfkirto attribute it to "any oAer consideration than that of Pained servieea 
in the revolution, and fhr svjrport kc was y<^t able to frirr to fhr republican cause 



his hein^ brought over is obvions onongh from Mr. Jetftrsra^ own Sincere 
prayer," that he mlrtii hmg live to continue his ^'useful labonrs;'^ nnd the 
"calculating, interested being" who imported him, thought that scandalizing 
•'many of the American people," was a cheap price to pay for a continnance 
of such services. And this snppn-ition will lose every shade of doubt when 
we remember that the letters composing Paine's most recent and (to the "scan- 
dalized" Americans,) most obnoxioos ptriitieal pamphlet, bad hat lately passed 
through Mr. Jefferon's hands to the press, as appears iVom his very letter of 
invitation to Paine, which concludea with the burst of praise and gratitude 
above cited, and assnrances of the '*hijsh esteem and affectionate attachment*' 
of bis exalted eorrespoedent, white his heart was yet warmed with the ftnt 





That this was the true cause of 
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to his puerile and shallow speculations in support ot aiaterialism; 
which, tiioush he appears to have rummaged the Dictionary of 
Bftyle manfully, are remarkable for nothing so much as a want of 
that learning, meenuity, and spaciousness, by which such aophisma 
are usually sought to be recommended. He holds, (Vol. IV, pp. 
332, 333,) that the soul of man, and even that God himself is 
• matter or nothing. That is, — to lose si^ht of feeling and revela- 
tion, and to wander with him into metaphysics, — that not only are 
sorrow and hope material affections, but that the first cause ol aii 
BMitter, is matter itselfi or that creation had no creator, tlie nniTerse 
of effects, no cause. 

B'lt returninj^ from his jejune and vapid scepticisms to the esti- 
mate of his public character, it may be reasonahlv assumed, that 
his merits as a philosopher in letters, physics, elliics, or theology, 
are not of a description to ennoble his qualities, or canonize his 
defects, as a statesman. And we may firmly and safely rest on 
this conclusion, that when the people of the United States shall 
take an nnimpaasioned view of Mr. Jeft^raim's character as a public 
servant, making a liberal allowance of praise for the good of which 
he was tlie author, and extenuating as far as the most indulgent 
justice will allow, the impurity of his motives, the insincerity of 
his sentiments, the mischief of his opinions, and the errors of his 
conduct, they will be compelled to admit, that if the country stands 
indebted to him at all, on the general accoant» the balance b hia 
lavoar is very small indeed* 



glow of his fire-new honours. Nor is the elation they are apt to produce pro- 
pitious to the exercise of "mere prodencc,** a virtue for which, Mr, Tucker 
well knows, Mr. Jefferson was by no means remarkable. lis introduction, 
therefore, is quite as gratuitous as his attack upon the federalists in the note 
on the preceding page, that "some of the federal families found some soothing 
to their mortification in having sniitis >tmg by their children" in ridicule of 
*'BeHu Dawson." How earnest must Mr. Tucker be to depreciate that party, 
•wlieii for the sake of this frivolous surmise, he thus commemorates the half- 
brother of Mr. Monroe, who was certain^ as amiable in his deportment as 
"stadioos of his personal appearance!"] 
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LETTER XII. 

■V, _ 

In enterinf]^ upon tlie becond divisiion of Gen. Lee's public life, 
it is natural tu retlect on the opposite influence of the peace, as it 
nodtfled his destiny, and affected the career of Mr. Jefferson. 
Had the war been persevered in but a little longer, there is ample 
reason to believe that in consequence of the conspicuous services 
of Gen. Lee, known to the arnvy, felt by the nation, and testified 
bv Gen. Greene in hi'^ letter to the I'resiilent of Congress, he would 
soon have been promoted to the command of one of our principal 
armies, and would liave stood forth in rank and position as he was 
in realitj and effect, inferior only to Washington and Greene, in 
patriotic service and military glory. 

On the other hand, it is fair to presume, that but for the return 
of peace, the pacific qualities which Mr. JeHbrson had exhibited 
in the midst of war and invasion, could never have engaged the 
couHdeuce of his country, or roused Inni from tliat bed of rest to 
which he protests he was driven, neither by the audacity of Arnold, 
nor the iame nor force of Cornwallis; nor by the fear of wounds or 
of death or of impeachment; bat by a sudden diffidence in the 
merits of his early education, and the intolerable fatigue of two 
years of official life 1 

'* Captique dolis lachrymisque coacti, 

duos ne^ue Tydydes, nec Larissacus Achilles, 
Non anni domuSre decern, nou millc carinoe." 

Peace, however, fortunately for the country, was the speedy con- 
sec^uence of those exertions which, more than compensating for the 
retirement of Governor Jetterson, rescued the three Southern States 
from British domination, and compelled Cornwallis to surrender 
at York. Military virtues bein^ no lon^^r demanded, and the 
arts of policy prevailing in public estimation over fame in arms, 
Mr. Jefferson recovered as suddenly from the oppression of diffi- 
dence and lassitude, as he had unexpecledly sunk, under them, 
returned to public life, and as we have seen, by the clemency and 
connivance of the Virginia Legislature, as well as by the kindness 
and confidence of Gen. Washington, regained In process of time 
public favour. 

To the effect of this state of thino;s may be added, in accounting 
for the comparative inactivity of this part of Gen. I.ee's career, 
the facts, that he appears to nave had but slight amlVition for any- 
other than military employments, and that he was at an early 
period embraced in that popular disfavour, by which, in consequence 
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of Mr. Jefferson's machmations, all Gen. Washington's prominent 
supporters in Virginia were visited. 
Soon after the close of the Revelation we find him, however, a 

member of the Virginia delegation in the Congress of the United 
States;* in whicli situation he devoted himself to forwarding those 
measures that prepared the way tor the adoption of the constitution. 
He was also amoui; those of Gen. Wasliingtoii's ti ii nds who most 
earnestly persuaded him to undertake the all-iuipurtatit duties of 
the first presidency ;t and happening to be in the vicinity of Mount 
Vernon when Washington was about to fill for the first time the 
office of President, on the impulse of the moment he prepared the 
address which was prf^cnted to that illustrious man by his neigh- 
bours, and was so well adapted to the occasion as to be thought by 
Marshall worthy of being transferred to the pages of his history.^ 
••The sentiments of veneration and atVectiau which were felt by all 
classes of his fellow-citizens for their patriot chief, were mani- 
fested by the most flattering marks of heartfelt respect; and by 
addresses which evinced the unlimited confidence reposed in his 
virtues and talents. Although f\ place cannot be given to these 
addresses generally, yet that trurn the citizens of Alexandria de- 
rives such pretensions to particular notice from tiie recollection 
that it is to be considered as an effusion from the hearts of his 
neighbours and private friends, that its insertion may be pardoned. 
It is in the following words. 

"Aj^ain your country commands your care. Obedient to its 
wishes, unmindful of your cns!\ we see you a^jain relinquishing the 
bliss of relireiuent; and this loo at a period of life, when nature 
itself seems to authorize a preference of repose! 

*'Not to extol your glory as a soldier; not to pour forth our 
gratitude for past services; not to acknowledge the justice of the 
unexampled honour which has been conferred upon yon by the 
spontanpoMS and unanimous suflfrages of three millions of freemen, 
in vour election to the supreme magistracy; nor to admire the 
patriotism which directs your conduct, do your neighbours and 
friends now address you. Themes less splendid but more endear- 
ing impress our minds. The first and best of citizens must leave 
us: our a^cd must lose their ornament; our youth their model; 
oar agriculture its improver; our commerce its friend^ our infant 
academy its protector; onr poor their benefactor; and the interior 
navigation of the Potomac (au event replete with the most exten- 
sive utility, already, by your unremitted exertions, brought into 
partial use,) its iustitutor and promoter. 

i'Farewell!— col and make a grateful people luppy, a people, 
who will be doublj grateful when they contemplate this recent sacri- 
fice for their interest. 

**To that Being who maketh and unmaketh at his will, we com- 

♦ Marshall, Vol. V. p. 136. t Ibid. t Ibid., Vol. V. pp. 165-6. 
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mend you; and after the aooonipliihtMai of ihit trdvottt buaiaaw 
to which you are called, may he restore to «• «g»iD» the beat of m«&, 

aod the most beloved fellow -citizen I" As a member of the Con- 
vention of Virjirinia which ratified the federal constitution, he was 
distint^iiishcfl for zeal and eloijuence in favour of that measure.* 
As Governor of Virj^inia he served the full term of three years, and 
besides executing the ordinary duues of lus otiice, coinnaaudcd the 
amy sent against the western insurgents^ whose dangeroos out* 
rages, though countenanced by Mr. Jefferson, and nourished by the 
sympathy and assistance of at least one of his leading friends^ Ckn* 
Lee repressed completel v and without bloodshed. 

Subsequently to this, hf v/:is a meinhrr ot the Virginia Assembly, 
and in the debates on llie lainuus res^ol n uons of Mr. Madison, took 
a leading and conspicuous pan. Aliervvards ia compliance widi 
the wishes of Gen. Washington, he became again a candidate for 
Congress, and though contending with the tide of opposition which 
was then setting against the federalists, carried his election. While 
a member of that Congress he prepared those resolutions on the 
death of Gen. Wasliinjj;ton which seem destined to endless associa- 
tion u itli the fame of the hero they commemorate; and as the chosen 
organ ui a natioira grieft delivered a funeral oration before the 
two houses of Congress, which was admired for nenrout brevity of 
language, and for deep and pathetic energy of feeling. 

To the various other testimonies of respect and veneration by 
which the representatives of the people endeavoured to do honour 
to his departed friend, Gen. liee most anxiously contributed, both 
in his public and in his private character, as may be seen by ihe 
following letters^ addressed to him on behalf of Mrs. Washington, 
and written about the time Mr. Jefferson was congratulating him- 
self and his friends on the disappearance of "ttie Washington 
popularity.'' 

''Mount Vernon, Jan, IGth, 1800. 
"Dertr Sir — I had thr honour, last evening;, to receive your favour 
of the Bill inst. enclosing the oration, which was presented to Mrs. 
Washington. She requests me to assure you of the grateful sensi- 

• Robertsoii's Reports of the Debates in the Virginia Convention. 

t In the report onlie joint coniinittt'e whicli was appointed by Congress, "to 
devise the mode by which the nation should express its feelings on this melan- 
choly occasion,** «nd whose report was adopted; it was resolved, ' ihai the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, be 
desired to request one of the members of Con stress to deliver a nuH-ral oration." 
Mr. Jefferson was then Vice-PrcMdent ui the United Slates and President of 
the Senate. So that for paying this last and most solemn hoDoar to the memo- 
Tj of Washini;:tnn, hp r-r.ncnrred in the choice of a man whom he had repre- 
sented to Washington luinself a,s every way vile and contemptible. This is 
tnfficient to shew the insincerity of his sorrow for Oen. Wasbingtoix's death, 
or of hi <^ nbhorrence for Gen. Xiee's character. 
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bility witii which she receives tliis tribute ot" respectful and aflfec- 
tionate regard paid to the memory of her dear departed husband; 
and, at the same time, permit me to say, my dear sir, that the as- 
surance you give, that, whenever it shaU please heaven to take her 
from among; us, her remains will be placed in the same tomb with 
his whom me held most clear, iM\s the first wish of her heart* 
"With best wishes for your health and happiness, T rin>, &c. 

*^XofiiA8 Lear* 

"Gbn. Lbb." 

*'Jliwni Vemtm, JfyrU 23if, 1800. 

'<Dear Sir<— At the request of Mrs. Washington, I have the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to her of the 10th 
instant, and to convey her Ix >t thanks for your friendly atteiifion 
in comtiuinicating the utiatilmous assent of Congress for extending 
to iier tlie right of franking. This evidence of personal attention, 
from the representatives of our nation, has impressed her mind with 
grateful sensibility. 

"For the repeated assurances of your disposition to contribute 
by every means in your power, to her happiness or convenience, 
Mrs. Washington begs you to accept her sincere thanks, and at the 
same time to receive her prayers for your health and happiness, in 
which must cordially unites, dear sir, 

"Toor respectful and obedient servant, 

'^Tomas Lbar. 

"6bn* Lee.'» 

You are probably not altogether unacquainted with t!ie history 
of the business which tiiese Tetters bring into view. One of the 
proceedings of Congress was to obtain the consent of Mis. ash- 
ington to place the remiuns of her husband at the disposal of the 
government, but Mr. Jefferson and his friends gaining the as- 
cendancy and coming into power, the obligation of honour which 
had thus been arldod to llic debt of gratitude* was shamefully 
evaded, and left untultilled. The remains of Gen. Washington, 
as well as those of his amiable, beloved and affectionate wife, re- 
main where they were first placed, in the turf-covered vault of Mount 
Vernon. 

Among the resolutions dnanimovslt adopted by both houses of 

Congress were the two following: — 

**'That a marble monument be erected by the United States at the 
City of Washington, and that the family of Gen. Washington be 
requested to permit his body to be deposited under it, and that the 
monument be so designed as to commemorate the great events of 
his military and political life." 

"That the President of the United States be requested to direct 
a copy of these resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington, 
assuring her of the profound respect Congress will ever bear to her 
22 
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person and character, of their condolence on the late affecting dis- 
ipemation of Providence, and mtreating her assent to the interment 
of the remains of Gen. Wsshington, in the manner expressed ia the 
first resolution." 

Mnrshall relates the abortion of these sorrowful and solemn pro- 
ceedings in a passage which, as far as I know, has qever been con- 
tradicted nor even commented on, by Mr. Jeli'ersou or his friends* 

"To the letter of the President, which transmitted to Mrs. 
Washineton the resolotioosof Congress, and of which his Secretary 
was the Dearer, that lady answered, "taoght bj the great example 
whicli I have so long had before me, never to oppose my private 
wishes to the public will, I must consent to the request made by 
Congress, whicli you have had the };;oodne8S to transmit to me; and 
in doing tins, I need iiut| 1 cannot say what a sacritice of individual 
feeliogl make to a sense of poblic duty." The monament however 
has not been erected. That the great events of the political as well as 
military life of Gen. Washington, should be commemorated, cwild 
ret be pleasing to those who nad condemned, and continued to con- 
demn the whole course of his ad ministration. This resolution, 
therefore, though it passed uuatiiinously, had many enemies. That 
party which had long constituted the oppositioni and which, though 
the minority for the moment, nearlr oivided the House of Repre- 
sentatives, declared its preference for the equestrian statue which 
had been voted by Congress at the close of the war. This was 
taking Mr. Jefll'erson's hint, (Vol. III. pp. 373, to 377,) that respect 
might be manifested for the General, but by no uieans for the Presi- 
dent. The division between a statue and a monument, was so 
nearly equal that the session passed away without an appropriation 
for either. The public feeling soon subsided, and those who pos- 
sessed the ascendancy over the public sentiment, employed tneir 
influence to draw odium on the men who favorired a monument; to 
represent that iiHMhUrf as a part of a {;eiieral system to waste the 
public money; and to impress tlie idea lliat the only proper monu- 
ment to the mentor^ of a meritorious citizen, waa Uial which the 
people would erect in their affections.* 

upon this subject it is painful to dwell. Let us hope that onr 
country will yet recover ftom these delusions, and will perform 
with sincerity nnil good taste, a duty, the ne^^lrrt of which is a con- 
tinual shock to the noblest feelings of our nature, a stain upon the 
character of the nation, and an outrage on the general sentiments 
of maokind.t 

♦ Vol. V. pp. T71, 779. 

[t I am happy to record here an act of a private individna], which to the 
limited extent of his power, has relieved the nakedness of the national neglect 
on this fohject. Thus we often see some humble plant spreading its fair leaves 
anil iweet Uonoms over the desolation made 1^ the grand eonvnldons of 
BStiire. 

Those who have the care of Washington's remains have lately placed 
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The aunimarj I have given you, of Gen. Lee's pulitical life, as 
tbr at it eoe», farniahM evidence of Tirtoe, abilttj, and patriotisiii, 
anaHoyed by selfish, or sinister designs. The abatements to which 
thej roajr be thought obnoxious, are those simply of honest error of 
opinion, without the slightest tniitt of corruption. I allude to his 
support of the alien and sedition laws, in the Virginia assembly, 
and to his vote for Burr, instead of Jefferson, as President. 

As it cannot be denied, that a nation, when engaged in hostilities 
or preparing for war, has a right to expel from its territory, alien 
enemies, it must be admitted that the only charge against Gen. Lee 
on this head, arises out of the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
particular law in question. This principle wa?5 enforced, and to 
the satisfaction of a !ars;e portion of the public, established by the 
ingenious lo<>;ic of Mr. Madison's famous report. But Gen/ Lee 
was one an)Oii<; many, whom it failed to convince. 

lYith regard to the sedition law, Inasmoch as it expressly secured 
to persons arraigned under its provisions, the right of justifying 
themselves by proving:; the truth of their allegations, there was 
neither tyranny nor iniusticp in it*? spirit, fts remote consequences, 
tending to restrain the iiljertj ot the press, rendered it inexpedient 
in point of policy; and Mr. Madison demonstrated by a chain ot 
fine and admirable reasoning, that it involved the exercise of a 

Kwer which was not fairly dedocible from the Constitution. Gen. 
te took a different view of the subject, and supported it, I have 
understood, in a strain of captivating elnqucnce, by clear and for- 
cible ar2;tin»ents. His opinion?, thtni2:h rejected by a majoritv ot 
the as^einbly to which thej were submitted, and since discounte- 
nanced by a majority of the people, had the concurrence of the 
Con^;resB*^of the United States, of the federal judieiarT* and of the 
Legislatures of several of the States. It should also be taken into 



them in a beautil ul marble sarcophagus. The maker of it, Mr, John Slruthers 
of Philadelphia, has raised himself from the occupation of a mechanic to the 
station of an artist. Yet thi.^ meritorious citizen, though of that division of 
the working classes, which Mr. Jefleri^on considers (see Tucker, Vol. I. p. 
184,) "the panders of vice, and the instruments by which the liberties of m 
counti v p I'pncrally overturned" — yes. he of 'fii^- abused "class of artificers," 
enireateti so earaestiy, that this favourite work ol his hands might be received 
as a free offering of his gratitode to the memory of the father of bis country, 
that he overcame the sincere desire of tlie executors to reward him for it. 
They must have felt, too, that the ieelmgs of this excellent man were aa 
appropriate conseeration of the marble, which was to hold those remains, 
which are consecrated by like atTeclions in the hearts of his countrymen. 
I am told that it is admirable as a work of art; bat were it worthy the chisel 
of Canova, that would be but dost in the balance when weighing the merit of 
its maker. "Who does nui envy him ;he enioiions of those silent hours in 
which he was shaping that marble, whose lair proportions, as they rose under 
his hand, animated his pious hopes that they might be deemed worthy to 
enclose the noblest remain.* of mortalitvl 

A sarcophn»-us of equal beauty and by the same noble artist encloses the 
remains of Mrs. Washington.] 
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eontidention, that in consequence of the excesses to which the 
Democratic Societies, and other partisans of France* had carried 
their proceedings, and the formidable example of fheir effect in ex- 
citing the Western insurrectiuu, the Goveriuneiit was placed under 
a sort uf necessity of guarding strict] j against similar atrocities at 
the time these laws were passed: when, owing to the enmity and 
insolence of the French Directory, and the streneth of the French 
|Murty in the United States, a defensive war with France was looked 
upon as certain, aDd a want of concert at home in maintaining itt 
was apprclxmded. 

With respect to Gen. Lee's voting for Burr, there are several 
grounds of exteouatiua, if not of complete justification. At that 
time the responsibility of the Representative to his constituency 
was not so generally admitted, or so strictly enforced, as it is at 

S resent. The theory of Burke, so eloquently propounded to his 
iristol electors, was the text of our most enfighteneil politicians, 
and \va« lliought particiilarlj applicable to tho rinrsti in tlieii before 
the House of Representatives. To tins coiisitleration is lo be added, 
the moral repugnance winch Gen. Lee^s knowledge of Mr. Jefier- 
son's practices mast have created. Gonld he as a good citizen, or 
" a faithful representative, assist in placing at the head of the nation, 
an individual whom he firmly believed to be untrue in his private, 
and unprincipled in his public character? However this question 
may be answered, it can impugn neither the personal nor the 
political honour of Gen. Lee.* 

[• The alien and sedition laws have been general)}' rej^arded as the highest 
among ihe crimes of the lederal rule, Fiuin oue end of the Union to the 
other thoi^e acts have swelled the longest and the harshest howl of party objur* 
gatioa. But at Icngrth it appears, if we may trust the biographer of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, (hira, to whom the whole magazine of weapons for party purposes, 
wliich the long life and remarkable diligence of the sage of Monticello col- 
Icrted.) if we may trust him, thus armed, and backed by the learning and 
library ot the University, the poor alien law hai> been most unjustly belabour- 
ed all this while; or, at least, "was condcinned by most Americans, like the 
stork in the fable, for the society in which it was found, and for the sake of 
soothing the great mass of foreigners, who were not yel naturalized, the 
greater part of whom, particularlv the Irish and French, were attached lo the 
repiiblican party." (Vol. II. p. 46.) 

But ought not those who acknowledge a blindness of such grossness ajod 
long continuance, to distrnst somewhat their newljr restored vision, and, at 
any rate, to confess that the federalists fell into no s:reater error in not recog- 
nising the crane, than their opponents did in mistaking the stork. The friends 
of trath, however, may congratulate themselves that naif the error upon this 
subject seems in a fair way e^f entirely exploded, and I cite the follow- 

ing illustrious authorities in favour of both those laws, not to. control opinion 
in regard to them, but to oondnee to its inrpartia) formation. 

Mr. Spotsvvood, a relation, I think, of Gen. Washington, had enclosed him 
a publication, which the writer .«5aid had thoroughly convinced him of the 
unconstitutionality of iljc alien and sedition law.N. Prom the General's reply 
I extract the following paragraph: 

"Bu' T will take the liberty of advising such as are not "thornujrhly con- 
vinced, and whtise minds are yet open lo conviction, to read the pieces and 
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Upon the whole compariioii therefore, between Mr. Jefferson and 
Gen. Lee aa public serTant8,\ipun a scale of what may be termed 

hear the arguments, which have been advanced in favour of, as well as those 
against, the constitutionality and expediency of those laws, before they decide; 
and consider to whar It'nsrths a certain drscriptinn of men in our rountrvliave 
already driven, and seem resolved lo drive matters, and then ask themselves 
if it is not time, and expedient, to resort to protecting^ laws against aliens (for 
citizens yon certainly know are not afl'ected by that lau .) w ho acknowleage 
no allegiance to this country, and in many instances are sent among us, as 
there is the best circnmstantial evidence to prove, for the express purpose 
of poisoning the minds of our people, :nul sowmq: dissensions among tnem, in 
oraer to alienate their affections from the government of their choice, thereby 
endeavouring to dissolve the Union, ana of course the fair and happy pros- 

W<ts which were unfolding to our view from the revolution/' Writings of 
ashingion, Vol. XI. p. 345. 

At page 386 of the same volume, there is a letter from the same high 

source to the late Ju(!;,^e Washington, informinjif him that he had sent to Gen. 
Marshall "the charge of Judee Addison on the liberty of speech and the press, 
and in justification of the semtion and alien laws," and requested the General 
after he had read it lo irive it to Mr. Wa.shinerton, &c. The letter ( (Hititmes: 

"But 1 do not believe, that any thing contained in it, in Evans's pamphlet, or 
in any other writing, will produce the least change in the conduct of the 
leaders of opposition to the measures of the general government. They have 
points to carry, from which no reasoning, no inconsistency of condi'ici, no 
absurdity can divert them. If, however, such writings should produce con- 
viction m the minds of those who have hitlu rio placed faith in their asser- 
tions, it will be a fortunate event for this countrj'." 

Tiiis letter was dated 31st December, 1798, and we see in it and the 
former plainly enough what was Washington's opinion of the crisis which 
had been brou:.'hl on by the disorganizing measures of France, and the faction 
which aided iheui in this country, and of the steps which our goveruiiieiii had 
taken to weather the storm. As further testimony of the designs which were 
then in proirress against the peace of our conntry and the stability of the go- 
vernment, 1 refer ine reader to a letter fruia Guuveiiieur Morns to M. Nccker, 
dated Altona, September 17th, 1796. It will there he seen that the writer 
speaks to his distinguished correspondent of the designs of France as a thing 
well known. He says, "If France decides only to rcco^rnise in our couiuiy 
the government of tHe United States, all that remains will be easily arratjged. 
But if she pei srvts in her disposition to overthrow our government, in order to 
gratify the ambiiiou of intriguing persons among us, n will be impossible to 
make peace." 

Indeed, Mr. Jefferson's own Anas (see the er\try of March 27th, 1800,) 
furnish evidence of this French conspiracy, and Fauchet's intercepted 
despatches had averred long before that the command of a lew thousands 
would have made it optional with France whether or not there should be a 
civil war here; and that "the consciences of the pretended patriots of this 
country had already their prices." 

Patrick Henry's testimony as to the dano'cr which threatened "the great 
pillars of all government and of social life" itselfj and that "every thing that 
ought to be dear to man was covertly but successfnlly assailed," has been 
already cited. (See introduction to this work ) And the earnestne s of ^Ir., 
Henry's belief upon this subject is proved by his having come forward to 
rescue his country, and to support his old opponents, the federalists. 

The auiliorilie^ here collected are sutTicient to prove to every mind capable 
of appreciating testimonyi how pregnant was the crisis which the alien and 
sedition laws were enacted to meet, and that th^ were approved by the best 
hearts and wisest beads of the land. As to their character as high-handed 
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clctr and resulting merit, graduated by reference to acknowledged 
fiicti and obviout jastice* the least can be admiUed is, mat 



measures, and a*? trenching: npnn the ronstilution, ihey were no moreinthoM 
respecus to the law csiabliaimig tliu ciiibargo "than I to Hercules." 

For the preposterous purpose of protecting our commerce by destroying^ it, 
and of starving the milliuiis of Europe by w ithholding the niitf uf our supplies, 
our citizens were subjected, by this portentous law, to search of their houses 
and seizure of their elfects upon bare suspicion, unsupported by oath or affir- 
mation — the president was authorized to give privaU iiisf ructions to his 
minions of the custom-houses, which should liave the efiect uf statutes — and 
to secure tbe execution of these tyrannical powers, the constitution was further 
violated, by the elrvpnih socfion of this trciiu ndous law, which, depriving the 
states of the rights re.^^erved to them as to the appoinlmeat of the officers of 
their militia, placed the whole military and naval power of the counliy under 
the i mmediate command of the president, or any person Am emfowertd for 
tkem^rpose. 

The ruin, the distress, the despair which pervaded the whole seaboard 

under the operation of this Inw, is well known. But what was its ojieration 
in the countries against which it was designed to act? Gen. Armstrong 
writes to Mr. Madison from Prance, August 30, 1808— "We have somewhat 
overrated our inrans of coeieiun. Tleie ilie embargo is not felt, and in Eng- 
land (in the midst of the more recent events of the <ray,) U is forgoUen" And 
bjr a fetter from Mr. Pinckney, dated January 26th, it appeared that the Britkh 
minister received the news ol'tiur embargo with great satisfaction. 

It is perfectly in keening with such blind legislation, that this act, novel as 
it was m our code, ana iVaught as it necessarily was with the loss of so great 
an amount of property, should have been forced through the house in four 
hourss, and that even in the senate the most earnest entreaties for time for 
reflection and discussion, though made by men of the greatest dignity both for 
their characters and sei vi(m>, should have been drowned in the clamours of 
the minions of the executive. Well might Mr. Jefferson, when age was im- 
pairing his memory, and leaving in it rather the substance than the names of 
things, write of this period as of a "war then going on," as he did to Mr. Giles 
December 25th, 18:25. For a war was then waged by the majority against 
tbe minority, and against those guards of the constitution formed for the pro- 
tection of a minority. I cannot conclude this note without expressing my 
occasional distrust of the authorities upon M hich I have been obliged to rely 
for some of its facts. The best to whicu i have been able to refer upon this 
embargo law is the "Memoirs of Jefierson," before cited. See Vol. IL p. 
338, et seq. 

But the author of this work, whoever he may have been, was doubtless 
competent to speak of the motives which divided the federal party in tlieir 
choice between Jefferson and Burr, in the contest of these irciiifeineD for the 
presidency. He says, (Vol.' II. p. 88,) "The wishes and hopes of the fede- 
ralists now rested on a sad choice between two evils," and that in "every 
knotty emergency" tliat party generally looked to Hamilton for guidance — 
Thai "he erroneously imagined that the timid cunning of Mr.Jetferson would 
be less dangerous lo the country than the bad principles, joined to the intrepid 
spirit of Rmr, niid ihnt thnre was less to be fcarca from the crnwlinc: hypo- 
crisy of the otie than from the bold and unprincipled ambition of the uihej " — 
That many of the federalists adopted these views — and thos, *'for once, a per- 
son owed his election to (he chief magistracy of a great country, to hischarao> 
ter for timid meanness and incapacity." 

Gen. Lee, however, differed with those who adopted these views, and bad 
been too long acquainted witli Mr. Jefferson's insincerity to confide in these 
professions, which the federalists, at least, believed he made, and bv that 
oelief were induced, at last, to ioin in electing him. Tbe event proved tnat in 
the latter respect, at any rate, he was not mistaken. For Mr. Jefferson acted 
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Gen. Lee, although his career was limited, and his opportunities 
circumscribed, was (not to speak ot the purity and elevation of his 
motives,) in regard to the effects of his conduct, a more useful citi- 
zen than Mr. Jeft'erson. This^ result will appear not le&s gtrtking 
than true, when it is remembered* that Mr. Jefterson, who has been 
already traced through every variety of contradiction- in principle* 
every shade of confusion as to example, and every degree of mis- 
representation of character, and misstatement of fact, closed the 
series of slanders which gave occasion to these remarks, by affirm* 
ing, that Gen. Lee, **ought indeed to have been of more truth, or 
less trusted by his country."* 

If we follow these men into retirement and see how they respec- 
tively employed the freedom of leisure, or supported the pressure 
of misfortune, there will be found something to blame and to praise 
in both. Gen. Lee entered into a course of sanguine and visionary 
speculations, endeavouring to acquire wealth, not by rational and 
productive industry, but by a combination of bargains which could 
scarcely benefit one part^ without injury to the other, and which 
were often mntually detrimental. 

To the task of extending and diversifying these transactions so 
as to make the success of one compensate if possible for the failure 
of others, he devoted no little amount of misapplied talent and ac- 
tivity; as in boating up against the weight of distress and ruin 
which they finally entailed, he wasted a degree of fortitude which, 
however ioglorious the struggle, could not be witnessed without 
•dmtnUioD. 

The ratiremeot of Mr. Jefferson, as bt» writiogs show, was 



upon the undtifstanding which it was suppuscd he had entered into with the 
federal leaders, and in forming which he played his part so well, that he even 
deceived the snnrarity of Gouvernenr Morris, no longer than while delivering 
his inaugural address. This fair pruduciiuu does, indeed, seem to have felt a 
federal influence, and to prove that its author had not wholly forgot the inspi- 
ration whic h directed his best labours during the revolution and in the cabinet 
of Washington. There he i>pealis as a president of the United States ought 
to do, of "that hdrniouy and affedion icithout itikUk liberty and even life itself 
arc bid drearv thin us''' — oftlial "po!ificr/I intoJrrnvrr^ m dri^jio^ir, ax wicked, and • 
capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions/' as that whicli, under the name of 
religion, had so long afflicted the world^and of the source of those "throes 
and convulsions" whose billows reached "even this distant and peaceful 
shore," and under the agitations of which we had ^^called by dijerent names 
brethren of the same principics,^^ whrnn he pronounces to be **m republicans aU 
federalists.'^ But wluit end did these smooth professions serve, beyond the 
delusion of a dayl thereby, alas! to condemn their author's actions out of his 
own month, and to aflbrd a lamentable contrast to the efibsicns of his latter 
days, when he c^ave ^'lory to Governor Gerry "for Ihr rasping irith vhirh fie 
rvhbed down hts herd of traitors." Verily, it wdl not be with the ditfusion of 
historical light that Gen. Lee's condemnation will increase for preferring 
even Burr to Jefferson, for a president of the Uniu d Stales.] 

[♦ So late as September, 1812, the venerable Mr. Jay sneaks of him in a 
letter to a brother of Gen. Lee, as one "whose claims to pnblie gratitude have 
80 long and so jastljr been acknowledged throughout the United States.^] 
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clnetly devoted to fabi icatiiii; and diflfusing calumnies against (lie 
greatest benefactors ot Ins country, and in endeavouring to create 
and confirm a meretricious estimate of his own merit and fame. 
In this occnpation, pursuing ignoble purposes by unworthy meant^ 
he succeeded in planting the generous soil of the puhUc mind with 
delusions rank and noxious, which could hardly ever have been 
eradicated but for the fortunate publicatifm of his *♦ Writings.'* 
This has admitted the public into the secrets ot tus perpetual motion^ 
and exposed the masks and trickery by which their admiration was 
suborned and their judgment imposed upon. The most surprising 
scenes in the solemn and protracted farce are those in which the 
dupery practised on old Mr. Adams, is exhibited. He appears on 
the philoSDphic theatre of Monticello as Mr. Jefferson's Justice 
Shallow, and consents for a little flatterinir cajollerj about their 
earl v association and exploits; for the crumbs uf praise left after 
Mr. Jetierson's banquet^ to enter into a coalition* against the fame 
of bis former friends, not excepting his great predecessor; (Vol* 
IV. p. 357,) sacrificing his own opinions and affections on the altar 
of Mr. Jefferson's vanity, for the poor reward of being allowed to 
snutt' the impurity of this unhallowed inrense. To the honour of 
Mrs. Adams, it is to be observed that her heart was too good and 
her judi^ment too penetrating, to be casnareii by the blandishments, 
of which her husband in his old age, waa the venerable but unre* 
spected victim. (Vol. IV. p. 158.) 

As a noble counterpoise to these malepractices^ Mr. Jeflferson is 
entitled to the credit of having created by an honourable zeal for 
learning, the University of Virginia; of having patronised it a2;ainst 
much discouragement, and brouffht it into successful operation by 
his own enthusiasm and perseverance. This is a monument to his 
fame as a citizen, of fair proportion and of solid structure, w hich 
as it is likely to counteract their effects, not even his demerits as a 
statesman and a roan, will suffice t > undermine. 

But if in the hours of leisure, Mr. Jetlerson be admitted to have 
stood above Gen. I^ee, in the season of adversity we shall find that 
he sunk far below him. They botii died alter being in circumstances 
of insolvency. Mr. Jetlersoii was allowed to retain and enjoy Ins 
property, was left in possession of his personal liberty and habitual 
comforts. « Thus indulged, he busied his old age in humiliating 
efforts to excite ()ublic sympathy and to sell his estate for more 
than its value by ottering temptations to the compassion rather than 
to the interest of his fellow-citizens, in the shape of a lottery. His 
claim to this gambling and invidious privilege, which if granted to 
iiiiu could not justly have been refused to others, he appears to have 
supported bvan array of his public services, which if not mercenary 
was certainly not modest (Vol. IV. pp. 434, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9.) 

Gen. Lee was cast into a loathsome jail, and subjected to the 

• An hereditary habit it would appear of the House of Braintiee. 
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combined persecution of political rancour, personal cupiditj, and 
vulgar malice. Yet he never for a moment lost the dignity of his 
deportment, or the composure of hiB mind, never once descended 
to complaint or stooped to importunitj-*to the chicanery of angling 

for lotteries^ or to the littleness of attempting to retrieve his private 

fortune by an array of his public services. The pain of imprison- 
ment he ;;enerou8ly soothed by celebratins; the exploits of his great 
commanders, Washinfjton and TTi eenej by saving from oblivion the 
names and actions of his companions in arms, and by recording for 
the instruction of future ages, the principal events of his own life. 
While he dwelt on these grateful and heroic themes, which smoothed 
the hrow of misfortune, not an unfair opinion or ungenerous senti- 
ment escaped him. His book is stained with no prevarications or 
calumnies, no evasions or cotitradirtions — no slanders of rivals or 
of foes, and (thou;i;h it contains political reflections) there is not to 
be found in it a sinde expression disrespectful to the laws of his 
country, detrimental to the union of the States, or injurious to the 
rights or liberties of the dtizen. 

Having thus by Mr. Jefferson's own testimony, justified the in- 
telligence communicated by Gen. liee to Gen. Washington; having 
exposed, in a careful analysis, the slander by which Mr. Jeifersoa's 
false contradiction of that intelligence was accoinpanied; and hav- 
ing shown by a detection of repeated inconsistencies, numerous 
prevarications, and glaring contradictions, that his imputations and 
assertions, when of a complexion to injure his adversaries*^ to 
advantage himself, are not entitleil to the slightest credit, T si i all 
complete the task imposed upon me by ilomonstrating that Mr. 
Jefferson's abuse of Gen. Lee, so far fi oia imprinting a stain on the 
memory of the latter, ought in justice to be taken as a flattering 
evidence of his merit. 

This part of my design is not, as you may at first be inclined to 
think, a work of supererogation. For no matter how unfounded 
or unjust this abuse may now appear, there is that in the nature of 
calumny, which causes a blemi!?h to be left by the very process 
which obliterates its stain. Individuals, will probably he heard to 
say — / see clearly that Gen. Lee wan fully justi/ied in making the 
communications )ie did make to Gen, Washington. I am satisfied 
thai Mr, J^erwn?» conduct was unfust, ungratejttl, and perfidhuB, 
It i$ evident that he frequently overstejjped the ttmUs of fair opposi- 
tion in his poUtieal warfare — that he deserted the principles of 
honour, and was not regulated by the die fates of truth. But he 
wo'^ good Judge of mankind; and if is difficult to believe that he 
could have felt such detestation of (ien. Lee, as his letter to Gen, 
Washington of the 19th of June, 1790, expresses, without some 
reeuon fir it. 

To counteract the force of this inference, and to prove that the 
mark left by Mr. Jefferson's vilification on the character of Gen. 
Lee, instead of being a sign of disgrace, is really a stamp of honour, 
33 
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Uie obiiei vations contained in the succeeding letter! it is hoped will 
mIBm. In lajiog then before joa I shall not entrench rajself 
behind the trite bat just conclusion, that if praise from a friend is 

not always a compliment, censure from a foe is often an encomium. 
I shall I atlier relj on the powerful analogy resuUinf»; in Gen. Lee's 
favour from the fact, that he is placed by Mr. JeflersotrB hostility 
and deiamation in the same category with WuahinatoD, Hamiltoo« 
Knox, Jay, Richard Henry Lee, Marshall, and uie other great 

Satriots ot that Rossan band who gained for ovr country indepen- 
ence and freedom. And I shall contend, that if nothing else had 
been done to invalidate his censure and repel his virulence, the 
inference from this circumstance alone, in rctrard to the character 
of Gen. Lee and the credit of Mr. Jeffersoii would be enouo;h, in 
the contemplation ol all unprejudiced minds, to obscure wuh shades 
of dishonour tiie name of the one, and to irradiate with reflections 
of glory the memory of the other. 



LKTTJER XIIL 



GEmRAL WASHmGTON. 



This illustrious man, wiihnut advantages from birth, wealth, or 
education, left, for the admiration of posterity, a character, which 
is acknowledged by the world to place him foremost in the first 
class of greatness — ^*piincep8 fondatorum imperiorum.'* He was 
not admirable for genius, eminent for learning, distinguished for 
eloquence, or remarkable for address. Judgment, integrity, forti- 
tude, and benevolence, constituted and completed his character} 
exalting it to perfect magnaniinity and the highest wisfiom. A 
simple and sublime pre-eminence that made men of genius, learn- 
ing, eloquence, and address, his inferiors and instrua^ents. His 
objects were always noble, his means uniformly justifiable, and his 
measures the result of deep reflection; so that although his enter- 
jurises were occasionally unsuccessful, they never failed to be glo- 
rious. He came into life just in season to achieve the independence 
and establish the freedom of his country, and was withdrawn to a 
higher existence as soon as the growing strength of our institutions 

* Lord Bacon, on Honour and Reputalioo. 
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no longer required his support. His career in this respect resem- 
bling the great river of the Alps, which, descending from snow- 
crowned sammite, pours a fuller current through the plains of Italv 
when they thirst and languish under Sttrnmer sans. In short, of 
this AlfVed of the western world, it may be said with truth, that 
his dp^tinv and principles so happilj concurred, that he was not 
only the most meritonoas, bat the most useful patriot who em 
lived. 

The impression conveyed by Mr. JeflTerson's ••Writinn;s'' in re- 
gard of the character of this champion of liberty, Is twoiold. First, 
that he was an honest nan, andf a sincere patriot, but that from 
deficient penetration, apathy of political sentiment, and facility of 
disposition, he was the instrument of a party who were intent on 
converting our republic into a monarch v: second, that his mind 
was vigorous and comprehensive, but tha't his political principles 
were depraved, that his temper was suspicious, his opinions were 
monarchical, and that he was the conscious and willing patron of a 
criminal design against public liberty* 

Most of these features, not only thus strikingly contrasted, but 
often blended and confused, you may recognise in the citations 
already made from Mr. Jefferson's correspondence.* But for a 
condensed view o( tlie dark as well as the dull shades thus thrown 
on the character of Washington, the following passages appear to 
be particularly apposite. (Vol. IV. pp. 184, 5.) To Mr. Mellish: 
— ' At the head of this minority is what is called the Bssex junto 
of Massachusetts. But the majority of these ieaders do not aim at 
separation. In this they adhere to the known principles of Gen. 
Hamilton, never under any views to break the Union. An^lomany, 
monarchy, and separation then, are the principles of the Essex 
federalists; anglomany and monarchy those of the Hamiltonians." 
'*Gen. Washington has asfleverated to me a thousand times his de- 
termination that the existing government should have a fair trial, 
and that in support of it he would spend the last drop of his blood. 
He did this the more repeatedly because he knew Gen. Hamilton's 
political bias, and my apprehensions from it." (P. 327.) To Dr. 
Jones:-— "I do believe Gen. Washington had not a firm confidence 
in the durability of our government. He was naturally distrust! ul 
of men, and inclined to gloomy apprehensions; and I was ever per* 
suaded that a belief that we must at length end in something like 
the British constitution, had some wei^t in his adoption of the 
ceremonies of levcns, birth-days, pompous meetings witn Cort2;res8, 
and other fonns ol the same character, calculated to prc[)are us 
gradually for a change which he believed possible, and to let it 
come on with as little shock as might be to the public mind.'' 
(pp. 450, 51.) In the Anas:^'IIere then was the real ground of 

♦ They may be readily collected from the following pages:— Vol. Ill, pp. 
307, 14, 15, 17, 19, 33, 37, 28, 35, 37, 49, 63, 67, and 58. 
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the opposition tiiat was made to the course of admiuistration. lis 
object was to preserve the legislature ^ure and independent of the 
Executive, to rcBtniii the adnumttration to republican forms and 
minciples, and not permit the constitution to be warped in practice 
into all the prlnciplea and pollutions of their favourite British model. 
Nor was this an opposition to Gen. Washington. He was true to 
the republican charge confided to him, and has solemnly and re- 

Seatedly j>roteste(l to me that he would lose the last drop of his 
lood in support ui itj; and he did tins thu utiener and with the more 
earnestness, becanse he knew mr suspicions of Hamilton's designs 
against it, and wished to quiet them. For he was not aware of the 
drift or of the effects of Hamilton's schemes. Unversed in financial 

E rejects and calculations and budi!;cts, his approbation of them was 
Dttomed on his confidence in the man. lUit Hamilton was not 
only a monarchist, but lor a monarchy bottomed on corruption.'* 
**He was for an hereditary King, with a House of Lords and Com> 
VM>nB corrupted to his will, and standing between him and the peo* 
pie." 

To these passages I shall add an extract of a letter found in Mr. 
Jefferson's third volume (p. 393,) to Col. Taylor. **Bijt our pre- 
sent situation is not a natural one. The republicans through every 
part of the Union say, that it was the irresistible influence and 
popularity of Gen. Washington played oft' by the cunning of Hamil- 
ton, whlcii turned the government over to anti-republican hands, 
or turned the republicans chosen by the people into anti-republicans. 
He delivered it over to his successor in this state." 

The date of this letter to Col. Taylor is June, 1798; of the state- 
ment to Mr. Mellish, January, 1813; of that to Dr. Jone«, January, 
1814; and of the assertions m the Anas, February, 1818; compre- 
hending in their extremes the space of twenty years. That they 
abound in inconsistencies and exhibit contradictions, cannot at 
this stage of the examination excite surprise in the minds of Mr* 
Jefferson's enenues or friends. These, however they may differ on 
other points, must agree on this, t!int it U impossible to believe 
both sets of his assertions, one describinja; Gen. Washington as the 
weak and subservient instrument of Hamilton, the other as his 
sagacious patron or criminal accomplice. 

In reference to the latter imputation it is averred that the design 
or ''drill'* of Hamilton's schemes, was bj corrupting the legislature 
to warp the government of the United States "into a monarchy bot- 
tomed on corruption;" that Gen. Washington knew of Hamilton's 
political **bias" or design and knew also Mr. Jefferson's suspicions 
of it5 and that possessing this kuowledge he continued his confi- 
dence in Hamilton, and endeavoured to quiet Mr. Jedersun'^ sus- 
picions by protesting over and over again, that he would Bhed the 
last drop of his blood in opposing this monarchical scheme, while at 
the same time he was preparing the public mind for receiving the 
joke of a monarchy, with the least possible shoclL or resistance. 
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This is the snbsfance and almost the letter of Mr. Jefferson's de* 
liberate and i'ecorded affirmations! and it is clear that if he is en- 
titled to credit, Gen. Washington, whose fame as a p^ittiot is the 
pride and glory of l is country, was not less a traitor than Arnold, 

and was a far greater criminal than Burr. 

If a President of the United States knows (letter to Mr. Mellish, 
Vol, IV. p. 185,) that the Secretary ol the Treasury is earnestly 
endeavouring, by corrupting the legislature, to chanse our govern- 
ment into a monarchy; CAfuu, Vol. lY. pp» 446-7,) if he alsoibiows 
that the Secretary of state suspects and reprobates this scheme, 
and ypf pndt^avours by protesting his own determination to main- 
tain tlie republic, to quiet these suspicions of the Secretary of State 
(letters to Mr. Mellibh and Dr. Jones,) and ^^inas^ (Vol. IV. p. 450,) 
vhile at the same time he continues his confidence in the Secretary 
of the Treasury (.^11119, 450<^1,) and conspires to bring about the 
anccess of his schemes by preparing the public mind for submission 
to a monarchy; (letter to Dr. Jones) if I say with this knowledge, 
the President of the T'nited States pursues this conduct, it matters 
not whether his name be Washington or Jackson, Jefferson or 
Madison, whether he be "a military chieftain" or *'a mountain phi- 
losopher," he commits the blackest treason, incurs the deepest dis- 
grace« and is liable to the eitremest punishment. It may be worth 
observing that inasmuch as the levies, and other ''forms of the British 
government" were adopted by Gen. Washington previously to the 
production of Hamilton's plan ol linanrc, the idolaters of Mr. Jef- 
ferson are bound to believe that Gen. AVabliington was not only the 
patron, but the author of the design imputed to Hamiituu, of con- 
verting the republican government of the United States into a mo- 
narchy. 

If the atrocity of this flagrant slander could admit of aggravation, 

it might be derived from tlie sportive and sacrilegious temper in 
which Mr. Jetierson tosses the dear bouii;ht and venerated fame of 
Washington to any whale that happened for the moment to be 
spouting on ilie surface of the political ocean. On one occasion he 
asserts that Gen. Washington was aware of Hamilton's scheme, at 
another that he was ignorant of it. At one moment he declares 
that Gen. Washington was '^true to the republican charge confided 
to him," wr^s resoh'ed to "shed the last drop of his biood" in per- 
petuating our republic; at the next, that he was taking measures to 
prepare the people for quiet submission to a monarchy. To Mr. 
Van Buren he owns, as you no doubt remember, that in March, 
1797, he had a warm and affectionate parting with Gren. Washing- 
ton, while he assures Dr. Jones, (Vol. IV. p. 237,) that he never 
saw Gen. Washington after his own retirement from the cabinet, in 
December, 1793j addin": in the former case, that there never was 
the least interruption ot ilicir Iru iul5ihl|); in the latter, and more 
particularly in the introduction to the .dnas, (Vol. IV. p. 453,) that 
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Gen. Washington, towards the clow of his Hfo became fienonaBgf 

oUenated from him. 

One of his assertions is so often repeated, that it is a little sur- 
prising to iiiid such absolute uniforraitj in a fiction so obvious. 
He says, and repeats the assertion, that Gen. Wabhinffton asseve- 
rated to him a thoosand times that he would ''spend'' or «shed'' 
the last drop of his blood in support of our republic* Now, inde- 
pendently of the incongruity of this anecdote» with the well known 
character of Washington — with his dignity, prudence, and modesty, 
with his infinite elevation above the vjinity and egotism of a life and 
fortune-man, we have tlie best lesiiiauny whicTi Mr. Jefferson's 
statements aliurd, that this reiterated assei Liua is false. 

It cannot be necessary to remark that the best testimonx to be 
collected from Mr. Jefl'erson's writings, in regard to the character 
of Gen. Washington and his political friends, is circumstantiai. 
His memnranfln. of conversations with the Presidnnt are introduced 
by the most careful protestation of their fidelity and correctness. 
(Vol. IV. beginniii«5 of the Anas.) They extend in time from 
March, 1791, to December, 1723 j that is, more than two years and 
a half— and they include upwards of fifty different notices. la 
these, Mr. Jeflferson^s suspicions of monarchical designs are three 
times introduced, (Vol* IV* pp. 470-85 and 93,) but on neither of 
these occasions, nor on any other, does Gen. Washington make 
use of the expressions which Mr. Jefferson affirms be employed on 
ail occabions. 

In the first of these conversations, although Mr. Jefferson assured 
Oen. Washington that "the Secretary of the Treasury, Gen. 
Schuyler, his father-in-law, and a numerous sect, had monarchy 

in contemplation," the General, so far from promising to "shea 
the last drop of his blood," in maintaining; the republic, ridicules 
the idea of such a charge against Hamilton and his party, and 
makes no other observation in regard to it than that <'he did not 
believe there were ten men in the United States whose opinions 
were worth attention, who entertained such a thought;" evidently 
excluding Hamilton from that small number, by proposing to act 
as mediator in bringing about a reconciliation between nim and 
Mr. Jefterson of their political and per?nn?.l riifterence. 

On the second occasion, (p. 485,) in alluding to this imputed 
design. Gen. Washington said — **if any body wanted to change 
onr i^overnment into a monarchy, he was sure it was only a few 
individuals, and that no man in the United States would set his 
&ce against it more than himself." Now this is quite a different 
expression both in Mords and substance from the bloody slang of 
Mr. Jefferson's invention. Gen. Washington could not but know 
that all who suspected there was a design of introducing a monarchy 
would be inclined to look upon him as the future monarch; and 
while he was not so boastful or loose as to talk of spending or 
shedding his blood, he was prudent enough to declare distinctly 
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that he would be no party to such a project, in this there was 
neither unseemly vehemence, vanity, nor egotisnij nor the least 
departure from "the laws of his character." 

On the third occaBiou, (p. 493,) he uses the same language, and 
ndds, that "for any set of men to entertain the idea of establishing 
a monarchy in the United States," woald be ^^proof of their in* 
sanity" — intimating that as the design would be desperate^ the 
suspicio!} of it was absurd. 

It is impossible, then, to believe, that out of respect for a suspi- 
cion BO ridiculous, and in consideration oi a project so contemptible, 
Gen. Washington would have poured forth foaming protestations 
of his resolution to shed the last drop of his blood in support of the 
Republic! 

To acquire a more complete conception of these misstatements 
and contradictions, it will be necessary fnr rou to bear in mind, 
that Mr. Jefferson, in making them, assumed the attitude of a 
witness, and placed his correspondents in the position of compara- 
tive stranjgers. He speaks in a tone of historical dictation and 
from proSssed personal knowledge* of fiicts, that could not have 
been known to the individuals in question, and adapts to hia facts, 
conclusions which neither of his correspondents, and but very few 
even of his earlier cnntrmporaries, could have had the means of 
scrutinizing bv connjariaon with observations of their own. In 
writing these coiiiiicting aspersions, he must be considered as saying 
to his correspondents, and in leaving them for publication, to the 
world — thmtgh my portraUure of Gm, fFashingtonmay Urtkeyou 
uM mrprUe, you are not to doubt %t$ fiidity and exaetneaa^far 
you must remember that I was his prime minister for more than 
four years, and had, during that time^ 'ulaily^ confidential, and 
cordial intercoi/rsp vnth hirn,^^ (Vol. IV. p. 237,) on subjects cal- 
culated to display Ihe obvious, and to reveal the latent, principles 
of Ma eharaeter* Tou muat take into aeeount, that / studied Ma 
disposition through an acquaintance of near tMrty years, (Ibid.) in 
the legislature of Virginia, and in the Congreaa oftie United Stales} 
in the intimacy of frequent correspondence, as well as in the fellow- 
ship of Cabinet labours. Jf you have any confidence then in my 
judgment, you must reject your own crude impressions, and adopt 
my conclusions, grounded on Lkt lont;, inlimaie, qficial, and fatrU" 
Hot ae^aintance with Gen* Waahington, which Uwaa mypectdiar 
advantage to enjoy. 

This is the imposing and oracular tone in which Mr. Jefferson 
disseminates the ''matter deep and dangerous," which I have here 
disentangled from the complexity of less glaring and more timid 
slanders. To measure the distance of its departure from truth, 
would be as didicuit as to put a girdle round about the earth. 

But the degree of indignation which it would have excited in the 
noble breast of Washington may be conceived, not only from the 
force and puritj of his character, but from expressions found in a 
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letter of his, to Mr. Jay, written about the time the insufficiency 
<jf the o!(! confederation was threatening to produce distractions 
auioiii^ the btuies, and the downfall ot republican government. 

iiat astonishing changes a few years are capable ol producing! 
I am told that even resfiectable characters speak of a monarchical 
form of governmetit without horror. From thtakiog, proceedi 
tpeafcing, then to acting is often but a single step. But how irre- 
vocable and tremendous! What a triumph for our enemies to 
verify their predictions! What a triumph for the advocates of 
despotism, to find that we are incapable of ii:overning ourselves, 
and that systems founded on the basis of e(^uai liberty are merely 
ideal and fallacloas. Would to God, that wise measures may be 
taken in time, to avert the consequences we have too much reason 
to apprehend Wise measures were taken in time, and by no 
men more actively than by Jay and Hamilton. 

That this indignation would not have been appertscd, by tlue 
artful or fenrful (jualitications with which Mr. JetVerson endeavoured 
occasionally to conceal his calumnies — such as, that Gen. Wash- 
ington was "the only honest man who assented to Jay's treaty,'' 
that he was "played off by the cunning of Hamilton," and that the 
odious measures of his government were **imputable not to him« 
but to his counsellors," may be inferred from remarks ascribed to 
him by Mr. Jetferson himself, (Vol. IV- pp. 467, 468.) "The 
President said that the pieces lately published, and particularly in 
Freneau's paper, seemed to have in view the exciting opposition to 
the Government^" — *'He considered those papers as attacking him 
directly, for he must be a fool indeed to swallow the little sugar- 
plums here and there thrown out to him. That in condemning the 
administration of the general f^overnment, they condemned him, 
for if thev ihoiight there were measures pursued contrary to his 
sentiment-, tin y Miiisr suppose him too careless to attend to them* 
or too stujpid tu understand them*'? 

But it IS not improbable that the more incurable proselytes of 
Mr. Jefferson, tenants of the shade of vanity and prejudice, wor- 
shippers of words, who have been attached to the name of Jeffersoiit 
by motives as liberal, as that which attached moths to his garments, 
Tnay insist that the imbroglio of imputations, qualifications, asser^ 
tions, and contradictions, which we have been considering, is not 
a faxr exposition of Mr. Jefferson*8 testimony respecting the charac- 
ter of Gen. Wsshineton; and that an equitable commentator on his 
••Writings," would refer to his famous letter to Dr. Jones, (Vol. 
IV. p. £34,) for a sketch, doing justice at once to the merit of tiie 
subject, and to the skill of the artist. 

Without perceiving the advantage which this letter is to afford 
Mr. Jefterson's reputation, or the possibility of extricating its 
statements from contradiction, with his assertions made before and 

^MaishaU, Vol,y.p.96. 
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after it wa» written, respect for the fauatical despair with which It 

has been, and probably may be lauded by his followers, makes it 
proper to invite your attention to it. It contains an elabt)rate 
description of iTt n. \Vashiii^;ton, in terms, thuu;^h not of just de- - 
lineation, yet occaaiunally ol biieuuuus praise. But il the circum* 
Stances under which it was written be considered, it reflects more 
light on the character of Mr. Jefferson than it sheds on that of Gen. 
Washington. 

It is dated t!ie ^2nd of January, 1814, and appears to be in answer 
to a letter trom Dr. Jones, enclosing for the inspection of Mr. Jef- 
ferson a political essay, vsiiich the Doctor had prepared on the rise 
and progress of the federal and democratic parties. Dr. Jones, 
who was a pangent and polished writer»and a gentleman of classi- 
cal taste and erudition, had expressed a fear of encountering as 
many difficulties in endeavouring to carry Gen* Washington safe 
through the denunciations and abuse, which, in conformity with 
Mr. Jefferson's precept and example, it was necessary for his par- 
tisans to heap on tiie federal party, as beset ^neas when he bore 
Anchtses through Grecian lances and the flames of Troj. That 
he had expressed this apprehension, is evident from the following 
observation in ^T r. Jefferson's answer. (P. 235.) <* You say, that 
in taking Gen. Washington on your shoulders, to bear him harm* 
less through the federal coalition, you encounter a perilous topic." 
Oppressed by this reasonable apprehension, Dr. Jones impluiLd 
that aid from the god of his idolatry, which in a case of similar 
distress, a divinity had extended to his pious predecessor. To 
satisfy this prayer, Mr. Jefferson's Setter was despatched from the 
clouds of that little Oljmpos, Monticello; and its import must, do 
doubt, have appeared supernatural to the Doctor, when he dis- 
covered that the machinery interposed for his deliverance, was the 
transformation of Gen. Washington into a democrat — into a beloved 
and loving confederate of Messrs. Jefferson, Giles, and Freneau; 
the verj mea who had openly reviled, or secretlj^ slandered him- 
self, his friends, and his measures. BeginnlDg his sketch with a 
far-fetched and intruded comparison,inwder to divert the Doctor's 
attention from its inconsistency widi the current of all his previous 
defamation, he thus addresses himself to the subject. ''I tliink. I 
knew Gen. Washin^^ton intimately and thoroughly; and were I 
called on to delineate his character, it should be in let m:» like these. 

«'Eis mind was great and powerfal without being of the very first 
orderi his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was 
ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being little aided by in- 
vention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Tlence the com- 
mon remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from coun- 
cils of war, where hearing all suggestions, he selected whatever 
was bestj and certainly no g^oeralever planned his battles more 
judiciously. But if deranged daring the coarse of the action, if 
£4 
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Any member of his plan was dislocated bj sudden circumstances, 

he was slow in a re-adjustinent. The consequence was, he often 
failed in the field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at 
Boston and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal 
dangers willi the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the stioni^est feature 
in his character was prudence, never acting until ever^ circuna- 
stance, every consideration, was maturely weighed; remaining if 
he saw a doubt, but, when once decided, going through with his 
purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was most pure, 
his justice the most inflexible 1 have ever known, no motives of in- 
terest, or consanguinity, of friendship, or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, 
a good, and a great man. His temper was naturally irritable and 
high toned; but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and 
habitual ascendency over it* If ever, however, it broke its bonds, 
he was most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses, he was 
honourable but exact; liberal in contributions, to whatever promised 
utility; but frowning and un^rieldine on all visionary projects, and 
all unworthy calls on his charity. His heart was not warm in its 
afl'ections; but he exactly calculated every man's value, and gave 
him a solid esteem proportioned to it* His person, you know, was 
fine, his stature exactly what one would wish, his deportment easy, 
erect, and noble^ the best horseman of his age, and the most grace- 
ful figure that could be seen on horseback." — ♦'On the whole, his 
c)vir;ir{pr was, in the mass, perfect, in nothing bad, h\ few points 
indjti'erent: aful it may truly be said, that never did nature and 
fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same Constellation with whatever worthies have merited 
from man an everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular 
destiny and merit of leading the armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war, for the establishment of its independence; 
of conducting its councils through the birth of n government, new in 
its forms aruf principles, until it had settled d()\\ n into a quiet and 
orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws through the 
whole of his career, civil and military, of which the history of the 
world furnishes no other example* 

*'How then can it be perilous for you to take such a man on your 
shoulders?" And he winds up with — **these are my opinions of 
Gen. Washington, which I would vouch at the judgment-seat of 
God, having been formed on an acfjuaintance of thirty years." Yet 
of this pure and elevated patriot, with a mind so great and power- 
ful, a penetration so strong, a judgment so lucid, a prudence so 
predominating, of inflexible justice, moderate affections, calculating 
confidences, and long and meritorious services, Mr. Jefferson, after 
thirty years of acquaintance with him, declared, "I wish that his 
honesty and his political errors may not furnish a second occasion 
to exclaim, *'curse on his virtues, they have undone his country,"— 
and that he had "truckled servilely to England.'* 
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Of Washington, wl»<> he confesses, ''was in every sense uf the 
words, a wise, a f^od, and a great man:" and who "had the singu- 
lar merit of leading the armies uf liis couuuj successfully through 
an arduous war, for the establishment of its independence, and of 
conducting its councils through the birth of a government new in 
its forms and principles, until it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train," he deprecated to Col. Burr and others, the popu- 
larity and influence. And in regard to hi'^ administration, Mr. 
Jefferson assured Col. Taylor, that Washington had jielivered the 

Sovernment to his successor in an anti-republican states iuiurmed 
Ir. Livingston that it was "republicanism travesties'' and protested 
to Mr* Madison, that he was rejoiced to see that "the birth-night 
balls were not those of the President but the General, and of course 
that time would bring an end of them." 

Now as these statements and opinions never were retracted, it is 
very clear that this tardy and utiatoning praise, so far from extract- 
ing the poison, or allaying the acrimony of previous detraction, 
^7 aggravates them, since it proves that Mr. Jefferson, at the 
very time he was defaming the character of Gen. Washington, was 
perfectly sensible of his eminent services, and his great abilities 
and virtue. 

But, as if to crown this hypocritical pane;;yric with a suitable 
degree of effrontery, he affirms botl» in this letter to Dr. Jones, and 
in a subsequent one to Mr. Van Buren, that although he and his 
friends saw clearly the faults and errors of Washington, they took 
into consideration the honesty of the old gentleman's intentions, 
and after they "had tumbled his seducers from their places," 
heartily forgave him. His words to Dr. Jones, are (Vol. IV. p. 
237,) "We were indeed dissatisfied with him as to the British 
treaty. But this was short-lived. We knew his honesty, the wiles 
with which he was encompassed, and that age (Gen. Washington 
was 8ixtj*three only,) had already begun to relax the firmness of 
his purposes," &.c. This is, beyond au d i f pu te , the most diabol ical 
impudence that ever escaped ft-om the nether to the upper world. 

It is not worth wliile to point out the intrinsic fnllacies of this 
elaborate description of Gen. WashingUm, or to hinnv that liis 
eulogist was so unaccustomed to speak of him in the ianguage of 
praise, that he could not avoid absurdities and error. The com^ 
pnrison with Bacon, Newton, and Locke, is less appropriate than a 
parallel with Paganini would now be; for in his youn&er days, 
Washington, it is said, played the fiddle, while it is weTl known 
that he never wrote on nietapliv^ics, astronomy, or the auji^menta- 
tion of knowledge, by the employment of inductive reasoning. 
The idea of proving the inflexibility of his justice, by affirming that 
no motives of friendship could influence it, and then declaring that 
*«hi8 heart was not warm in its affections," is not a happy one, 
especially as the latter assertion is unfounded. For independently 
of traditional evidence, it is not easy to conceive that Gen. Wash- 
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in^ton, with the **quick sensibility" ascribed to him by Marshall, 
and the **high-toneG and irritable temper" which Mr. Jefferson sajs 
he possessed, could have had a **heart not warm in its atlections." 

The natural iocompatibililT' which subsisted between them diet 
well have made him appear cold to Mr. Jefferaon, but hia friend- 
ahip for Gen. Lee, in particular, is known to have been exceedinglj 
Warm; and open to the utmost familiarity. 

So far from be'm^ "naturallj distrustful of men," as Dr. Jones 
is assured he was, lus persevering contlilence in Mr. Jefferson him- 
self, even after he had been warned of his treachery,* is proof of 
the contrary, and is in conformity with the acknowledged stiength 
and magnanimity of bia character. 
. The military remarka in thia sketch are worthy of the great an* 

[* It appears llrom Gen. Washington's letter to John Nicholas, of March 
8th, 1796^ V Vol. XI. p. 997,) how loi^r it was before the former became con- 

vincrd of Mr. Jeffer n' secret hostility. But from that it ap|>ears in a light 
which must pierce even the deepest ^'shades of vanity and prejndioe," that he 
did not go down to the gmw in ignorance of his former BecretBTy and long 

professed friend's insinccrit3^ lie says — "Nothing short of the evidence you 
nave adduced, corroborative i)f intimations which I had received long before 
through another channel, could have shaken my belief in the sincerity of a 
friendship, %vhich I had conceived was possessed for me by the person to 
whom you allude, (Mr. Jefferson.) But attempts to injure those who are 
supposed to stand well in the estimation of the people, and are stumbling 
blocks in the way, by misrepresenting thor political tenets, thereby to destroy 
all confidence in them, are among: the means by which the government is to 
be assailed, and the constitution dei>iroyed. The conduct of this parQr is sys- 
tematized; and every thing that is opposed to its execution will be sacrifiMrad 
without hesitation or remorse, if the end can be answered by it." 

"If the person whom you suspect was really the author of the letter under 
the signature of John Idmgkorne, it is not at all surprising to me, that the cor^ 
respondence should have ended where it did; for the penetration of that man 
would have perceived by the hrst glance at the answer, that nothing was to 
he drawn fTom that mode of attack. In what form the next insidions attempts 
mny appear, remains to be discovered. But as the attempts to explain away 
the constitution, and weaken the government, are now become so open, and 
the desire of placing the affairs of tnis country under the influence ana control 
of a foreign nation is so apparent and strong, it is hardly to be expected that a 
resort to covert means to enect these objects will be longer regarded.'* 

This letter continues through more than another melancholy page, and Mr. 
Jefferson is again alluded to, but yet not named. "Were it not for the notes of 
the Blditor the uninitiated reader would not know who was referred to; and 
had it not been for the insidious attempt upon his peace by the communication 
under the fictitious signature of John Langkome, he would probably have 
been spared the panjSfs of friendship betrayed and benpfit- forgot, plainly dis- 
coverable in this letter. For his friends truly wished hini that repose to which 
he had earned the best title which had ever been acquired to it, and were 
anxiou!? to shield his noble heart from the wounds of that ingratitude, which 
stalked fur awhile in the land, soon to disappear under a burst of execration, 
almost universal. If, therefore, the arts and malignity of Jacobinism hao 
been contented to let him rest in the shades to which he had retired — had not 
dogged him to his fireside, and stole upon his presence in the shape of an effu- 
sion of gratitude and loye,—- it is more than probable that its great American 
high priest would have escaped the infliction of that "lost correspondence," 
the fraudulent removal and d^lrnction of which, clouds bis character with 
anch painfnl suspicions.] 
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tagonist of Arnold. After asserting that no general ever planned 
his battles more judiciously than Washington did, he states as a 

consf'fjuence, that he "often failed tn the field, and rarely in a 
siege — as at York and Boston!'' His assertion that Gen. Wash- 
ington "scrupuiausly obeyed tlie laws through the whole of his 
career, civil and military" is proof of the 'vein' in which he was 
writing. He knew that in foraging on the farms of New Jersey and 
PennajEvania for the supply ofTiis army with food, Gen* Washing- 
ton violated the laws of those States providing for the security of 
property. And that in authorizing Gen. Lee, when only twenty- 
three years of age, and in the subordinate rank of Major, to execute 
deserters witliout a trial, he was violating the laws securing life; 
and that in both cases he acted as Gen. Jackson afterwards acted 
at New Orleans, on the great laws of mora! justice and public ne- 
cessity. 

There are circarostances connected with the acknowledgment on 
the part of Dr. Jones, that it was impossible to **bear Gen. Wash- 
ington on his shoulders harmless through the federal coalition"— in 
other words, that it was impus&lble to represent the friends and 
measures of Gen. Washington as corrupt aud muiiarchical, wiiiiout 
censarinf him, which fall in with the present occasion and deserve 
to be noticed. In the final struggle otthe Federal and Democratic 
parties, the one to gain, and the other to preserve an ascendency in 
the national councils, Gen. Lee, at the instance of Gen. Washing- 
ton and other friends, became a candidate for Con2:re-s, in that 
district of Virginia which included the birth-place ot (ii n. Wash- 
ington, and bordered on the one which iucluded his residence. The 
candidate opposed to Gen. Lee^ and representing the opinions of 
the Jefferson party, was this very Dr. Jones. So that these com- 
petitors were known to be the personal and political friends, the one 
of JeRcrson and the other of Washington — wore looked on as the 
champions of their adverse wishes and sentiments, and of course 
engaejed in a peculiar degree the /c:il of their respective parties. 
Dr. Jones, though surpassed by no man in colloquial elegance aud 
irony, was no match for his anta^nist in popular address and 
public eloquence, and after an animated canvass. Gen. Lee was 
elected by a small majority of votes. This ardent and signal com* 
petition served to heighten the opposition of sentiment between Gen. 
Lec and Dr. Jones; and it may be affirmed in respect of them, that 
though personal friends, there were no two citizens of the United 
States, at that time, whose political upinionsand predilections were 
more pointedly antagonists than theirs were. Tet we find them 
eoDcnrring on this subject, that Mr. Jefferson had expressed and 
countenanced opinions derogating from the character of Gen« 
Washington, and which if true rendered it impossible to believe 
that he was not inexcusably culpable. 

These derogatory expressions and opinions, runninsi thnniirh all 
the varieties of slander from prevarications to inconsistencies, iroin 
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inconsistencies to cotitradictions, need not be recapitalated. The 
observations wliicli have been already applied to tnem will satisfy 
you of the selfish purpose for which they were uttered, and cannot 
iail to convince you tl)at from their author, censure and abuse were 
more complimentary, Uian the highest approbation or the warmest 
praise. 



LETTER XIV. 



For wisdom and merit, patriotic services, and political ability, 
among the founders of our republic* Ai^exander Hamilton stands 

second to Washington alone — a position which reflects the brightest 

§lory on them both. With a zeal fed by continual ardnur, he 
evoted to the varying exigencies of his country, a Uiitid whose 
resources proved always greater than the greatest occasions. His 
invention was qntck* nis judgment 8troDg,1iis understanding capa- 
cious, his penetration acute, and his memory faithful. He was 
prudent in council,* daring in the field»t eloquent in the Senate, 
cogent and persuasive ns a writer, expeditious and indefati2;:ihle in 
the administration of ati'airs, disinterested, liberal, firm and eiiUui- 
siastic. In matters of private feeling and personal honour, ins 
• frankness and spirit were proverbial, and in hi» last act| were 

perhaps excessive. 

* An anecdote of Hamilton recorded in Gen. Wilkinson^ memoirs, and 

which was before current in conversation, evinces his ex'iP'iT^ sap^acitv n' a 
military counsellor. A plan had been devised by Gen. Washington, while 
the British army lay in New York, for seizing the person of Sir H. Clinton, 
then the Enirlish ConimaiuU-r-in-Cliiof. It was considered, determined on, 
and on the point ol being put in execution, when Hamilton suggested to Qen. 
Washington, that alth6n|rn it might sncceed, and for a time create a fayoiir- 
able impression, ho was of opinion it would be more advantageous to the enemy 
than to the Americans; ina:>much as they knew Clinton to be by no mean& a 
finmidable antagonist, were acqnainted with bis plans and oflicial habits: 
whereas if they removed him, his successor could hardly fail to be a more 
efficient adversary. This view of the subject convinced Washington that it 
was more advisable to preserve than to remove the British Commander-in- 
Chief, and the project was abandoned. 

t He led the party which took by assault the redoubt on the British left, at 
the siege of Yorii.— Marshall, Vol. IV. n. 185. 

t Qen, Hamilton was killed in a duel by Col. Burr, in July, 1804. He went 
to the ground determined to receive hiit not to return his adversar}''s fire, and 
acted on this determination— thus olienng up his own life to a sense of honour, 
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"Animseqae magiuB 

Prodigum pauium." 

or a life, the term of which fell short of fifty jears, he gave twenty 

to the public cpivico, and left it poor in every thing !)iit a fitlp to 
renown and honour. This, nor a cruel death, nor a nc<;lected 
grave, nor a calumnious rival, could take away; and as a devoted 
patriot, an accomplished soldier, statestuan, orator, scholar, and 

f;eiitlemaii, the memory of Hamiiton will bloom and flourisb, as 
ong as the admiration of mankind shall attend exalted geniaSy 
heroic virtues, generous attections, and glorious deeds. 

The main drift of Mr. Jefferson's "Writings," as far as they 
refer to the political history ot his own times, is, as you must have 
observed, to impress a persuasion that llaiuilton was at heart a 
traitor— that he not only devised but designed a change of our 
covemment into a monarchy*— that in order to perpetrate this in* 
famous project, he invented a scheme no less infamous, for corrupt- 
ing the tederal legislature, and maintained a criminal understanding 
with the T^ritish Government^ and with the British envoy in the 
United States. 

This imputation against Hamilton, which is put forward with as 
mnch conndence as could be manifested in calling Arnold a traitor, 
tfl distinctly embodied In the citations already made from the letter 

to Mr. Mellish and from the introduction to the AnaB. And 
although it is made by a man who bore no part either in defending 
the liberties of the country, or in framing or in establishing; the 
republican system constructed for securing them; and against a 
roan, who in all these labours took a large and conspicuous share, 
it is supported by no better evidence than what may be found in 
the following passage of a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Rush. 
(Vol. IV. pp. 155-6.) *• While Mr. Adams was Vice President 
and I Secretary of State, I received a letter from President Wn^h- 
in<»;ton, then at Mount Vernon, desiring mc to call toj^etiier the 
heads of departments, and to invite Mr. Adams to join us, (which 
by the bye was the only instance of that beinj; done,) in order to 
determine on some measure which required £spatch; and he de- 
sired me to act on it as decided, without again recurring to him.* 
I invited them to dine with me; and after dinner, sitting at our 
wine, havin^i:; settled our question, other conversation came on, in 
which a collision of opinion arose between Mr. Adams and Col. 
Hamilton, on the merits of the British Constitution, Mr. Adams 



and shielding his enemy's by a feeling of religion. Uc left behind him a naper 
esplaining his motives on the melancholy occasion, in which he declared that 

a^^ a military man he could not rcfn-e the invitation of Col. Burr — "^hile as a 
christian he would not shed the blood of a fellow-creature in private combat. 
♦ Here Mr. Jefferson miipht have observed that as Gen. Washington was at 

this lime on his tour tc» ihe Southern Stntes— then hut slowly and rarely visited 
by the public mail— a reference lo the Vice President, ana non-recurrence to 
the President, on a subject requiring de!>paich, were sea&onaUe and proper. 
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giving it as iiis opinioD, that if some «{ its ilefects and abuses were 
corrected, it would be the mo^t [ici li ct constitution of government 
^ver devised bj man. Hauiiltou on ihe contrary asserted, that 
with its e3Listinc vices, it was the most perfect model of government 
that coaUl he formed; and that the correction of its vices would 
render it an impracticable government. And this jou may be 
assured was the real line of diflerence between the political prin- 
ciples of these two gentlemen. Another incident took place on the 
same occasion, which will further dellnoafe Hamilton's political 
principles. The room being hung around with a collection of the 
portraits of remarkable men, among them were those of Bacon, 
Newton* and Locke. Hamilton asked me who they were. I told 
him they were my trinity of the tliree greatest men the world had 
ever produced, naming them. He paused for some time: "the 
greatest man," said he, '*that ever lived was Julius Caesar." 

Now if any man can contemplate this pompous parade of insig- 
nitlcant circumstances witliout laughing, he must have a singular 
insensibility to the ridiculous, or a surprising command of his coun- 
tenance. In regard to proof--althou^h it is substantially repeated 
with a solemn attestation to God, (Vol. IV. p. 450,) it possesses 
not as much as Falstaff*'s company of recruits did of linen. As 
this latter version att'ects to be verbatim, and therefore to exclude 
any allowances for inaccuracy of language, it will be doing Mr. 
Jeft'erson justice to submit it in preference for consideration, **Mr. 
Adams observed, 'purge that constitution of its corruption, and ' 

e've to its popular branch equality of representation, and it would 
i the most perfect constitution ever devised by the wit of man.' 
Hamilton paused and said, *purge it of its corruption, and give to 
its popular branch equality of representritinn, and it would become 
an impracticable government; as it stand- at present, with all its 
supposed defects, il is ihe most perfect ^uvcriimeut that ever ex- 
isted." 

Even admitting that all this is true, that what Hamilton did say 
and mean was accurately understood and fairly recorded by 'Mr. 
Jefferson, can any reasonable man, any man out of Bedlam, or not 
destined for that asylum, infer from tiiis anecdote, the existence of 
a design iu tlie breast of Hamilton to overturn our republic? In 
the month of April, 1791, three ^eutlemen, we are told, were BiUing 
at their wine in Philadelphia, all of them by stod^ and practice 
statesmen; and the subject of the British Constitution happening 
to be mentioned, one of them observed, that by purging it of the 
corrupt influence of the crown and aristocracy, and equalising the 
right of voting for representatives, it would be the most perfect 
constitution ever devised by the wit of man. One of the three 
geutlemeu contested this point, asserted that the ultcralion suggest- 
ed would render the British Government an impracHcable one, that 
as it stood it was the most perfect government that ever existed. 
The third gentleman, who is master of the house, says iiothtngt 
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neitliei assents to, nor dissents from, either opinion, but carefully 
Doles down this casual conversation^ as proof of an intention in the 
second gentlemaD, to conTert the goTernment of the United States, 
bj corrupting the Legislature, into a monarchy. " 

Now which of those parties was most likely to betray his friend 
or his country? which was most fit for stratagems and treasons? 
the unsuspeciinji; guest who made a speculative assertion, the main 
point of which tew men at that time would have tliought of ques- 
tioning, and who little deemed lie was subjecting himself for trial 
on his allegiance^ or the attentive host, who wtth a malice tiiat 
hospitality could not allay, and a suspicion which wine could not 
suspend, *<sifted this table conversation," and slipped it into the 
poisoned ri'iivcr of ids momory, to be directed at *'a propitious 
season," against the unguarded honour of his companion and col- 
league? This question admits of but one answer, and that of no 
excuse for Mr. Jeil'erson. 

Let it be recollected that our government had then been but two 
years in operation, was confessed on all hands to be an experimeni 
delicate and doubtful, was still exposed to the opposition and an- 
tipathy of many s^reat patriots, atul was thought bj its best friends 
to be attended by as many chances of failui e as success. Let it 
be remembered also, that besides many of its most important forms, 
its leading principles, such as the representative system, the trial 
hy jury, the liberty of the press, the benefit of the habeas corpus - 
act, and exemption from ex post facto laws, were directly derived 
from the British Constitution: and it will be difficult to conceive 
what other constitution than that of En2;^and, a man of reading and 
reflection, could, at the date of this impuiod ( onversation, have 
considered the best that ever existed. He could not be expected 
to brin^ ours into comparison, for our State governments being 
provincial and domestic in their nature, were incommensurable 
with complete and paramount systems; our first experiment on a 

eeneral plan har! ^iirnall v failed, and our second had not been tested 
y time or trial, wliile the incipient steps of its progress encoun- 
tered violent opposition, and exposed it to severe strictures. Under 
these circumstances it would have been less logical than ludicrous 
to Stttnect it to a comparison with old governments, in respect of 
the indispensable property of duration. It would have been either 
below or above the line of reason and argument^ would have been 
tipetitio prina'pn, or a prophecy. 

Seciiiii; then that our ])i>lihcal nursling could not have been in the 
contemplation of Hamilton, it would appear probable that in order 
to escape the malediction of Mr. Jefferson, he should have declared 
a preference for the government of France, Spain or Russia^for 
the despotism of mobs, bigots, or autocrats. 

It follows from all this, admitting that a speculative opinion of 
any sort respecting the advanta^ie's of a foreign government, should 
at any time be taken as a test of patriotism m a citia^en of the 
25 
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United States* that the nan who In oonfimnity with the opinloBa of 
Monteiqnioii and De Lblme, expressed in the jear 1791, admira^ 
tion for the British goTemmenty evinced, so far, respect and attach- 
ment for the analogous system which Wnshin«;ton and Hamilton 

had exerted themselves to establish, were endeavouring to adminis- 
ter fur the benefit, and to coniirin iii tlie affections of their cou.ntrjr- 
men. 

The fairest view of the subject is however afforded by the con- 
sideration, tiiat while Hamilton, who had assisted in framing the 
constitution, and had snrpasaed ^Mr. Madison alone excepted) all 
his fellow-citizens in recommenaing it with zeal and ability to the 
people of the United States, is here represented as an enemy to the 
constitution, and a traitor to his country, his hospitable accuser 
(having borne no part in the formation oi the constitution) bad de- 
clared nimself neutral in the contest between its advocates and ite 
enemies, had expressed, while the event of Hamilton's struggle for 
its success was aoubtful (Vol. II. pp. 274 and 78,) decided opposi- 
tion to some of its essential provisions, subsequently encouraged an 
insurrection against its laws, (Vol. IV. pp. 308 et passim,) invented 
a political aconite for its destruction, (Vol. IV. pp. 344,) and to hia 
latest breath maintained an unceasing hostility against its conserva- 
tive department (Vol.lY. p« 337.) 

This con ( l ast speaks as Strongly in favour of the modesty aa of 
the equity of Mr. Jefierson. And it shews that even if our govern- 
ment, which was t)icn in its cradle, could be supposed to have been 
within Uie tontemplalioii ot the parties to the "table converfiation'' 
confessed to have been "siiled'' by Mr. Jefierson, good taste and 
good breeding would have united to deter Gen. Hamiliton from 
extolliu^ a system, which was known to have been in part the anb- 
ject of his own creation* the theme of his successful commendation, 
and which was at tfie snme time understood to have engaged any 
thing but the predilection of his entertainer. As to the alleged 
difference of opinion between Mr. Adams and Gen. Hamilton on 
tike hypothetical altetadon of the British Constitution, that was a 
subject so perfectly abstract, that it is impossible to derive from it 
the remotest inference, in r^rd of the political character or fidelity 
of either of those eentlemen. The probability is, however, that 
from the less extended diffusion of political knowled^ie among the 
people of England nt that period, the system of Parliamentary re- 
lorm now nnder their consideration, would, if adopted then, have 
endangered the stability of the British Governmeut, and, ^s HamiU 
ton observed, rendered it impracticable. 

If it were not from an apprehension that I might appear to think 
that Hamilton's character for patriotism required to be proved, i 
should observe that if his intentions were as Mr. Jefferson alleges, 
treasonable, and his "cunning" so great as to enable hira to "play 
oflP' the iniiuence o^ a man so "wise, great, and prudent,*' as Dr. 
Jones is assured Gen. Washington was, it is absurd to suppose that 
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h% would have made use of a remark in controversj with the Vice- 
President, aud in presence of the Secretat v o( State, of a nature, to 
ketray his meditated treason. But as I haVe all along argued upoa 
we admission that this conversation actnalij took place, the natural 
question whether Mr. Jefferson's assertion to that effect is true, re> 
mains to be considered. 

The earliest mention of it to be found in his writings, is in the 
letter to Dr. Rush above referred to, and dated January the 16th, 
IBll, about twenty years after it is said to have occurred. Through- 
mit this traet of time his hatred and crimination of Hamilton, flowed 
in a centtnaed and unadulterated stream of bitterness. He affirms 
that on the 10th of July, 179%, he told Gen. Washington, that 
Hamilton "had monarchy in contemplation," and as proof of tht« 
charge that he had heard Hamilton "say that our constitution was 
a shilly-shally thing of mere milk and water, &c." In December, 
1800, he describes Hamilton to Col. Burr as **the evil s;eniusof his 
country.** In July, 1801, Levi Lincoln is assured UiaL Hamilton's 
object was to i^'sap the republic by fraud, if he could not destroy it 
by force, and to erect an English monarchy in its place.** (Vol. 
III. p. 471). Yet on none of these occasions is this conversation 
related or alluded to, which when mentioned to Dr. Rush, is 
considered par excellence as iocontestible proof in support of this 
charge of monarchy and treason. 

Ag^in— ^o show that nothing like accuracy was observed in de- 
tmling it, a gross inconsistency roa^ be pointed out between the 
two versions of it that have been referred to. In the letter to Dr- 
Rush it is said, that the President wrote to Mr. Jefferson, desiring 
him to call together the hcad^ of departments and to invito the 
Vice-President to join them in order to consult and determine on a 
particular measure which required despatch, aud instructing him 
to act on that particular measure in contormity with this determina- 
tion of the cabinet and Vice-President, without recurrence to the 
President. 

In the introduction to the .^ncrs, on the contrary, it is asserted 
that Gpn. Washington instead of writing; a special letter to Mr. 
Jcftbrsoii, desiring him thus to consult and act on a particular 
measure requiring despatch, wrote a circular letter to all the Se- 
cretaries, instructing them generally and prospectively, to pursue 
this course on any measures that might require the action of the 
goyernment during his absence. Further, in the Jinas,\n order to 
give a deeper colour to Hamilton's treason, it is averred, (and in 
attestation of the truth of the assertion Mr, Jefferson invokes "the 
God who made him") that when about to dispute the observation of 
Mr. Adams respecting^ the British constitution, *»he paused." But 
in the letter to Dr. Rush this dramatic pause is put with more 
poetical justice before the remark respecting Julius Caesar. But 
at whatever time the pause of this pregnant anecdote was made, 
either oyer the corruption of the British constitutioiiy or tn front of 
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**ihe. world's great master and his own," it shewB that when Uamtl* 
to» waB about to talk treason he was apt to make a 8i|;nificant atop, 
in order to rivet the attention of his auditors. And it is probable 
that to this oratorical art, Mr. Jefferson was indebted for the privi- 
lege of being able after the lapse of twenty-seven years, to repeat 
this "table conversation" verbatim; and under Uie sanction of an. 
appeal to God, in {}roof of its literal accuracy. 

Upon the whole it appears, as welL from the general tenor of Mr* 
Jefferson's assertions respecting the character of his poUtcal ene- 
mies, as from the inconsistency of his statements on this particular 
subject, that the only reason for believing that t!ie remarks here 
put into the mouth of Gen. Hamilton were actually uttered by him, 
IS, that they arc perfectly compatible with the character of a patriotic 
citizen and an enlightened man. 

But Mr. Jefferson produces from the same dialoeoe, ^'another 
incident," which he seems with great reason to consider as equally 
efficadous in proving Hamilton's political turpitude. It is, as you 
have already seen, that at Mr. Jefferson's hn«?pit;ible board, Hamilton 
said *' Julius Caesar was the greatest man tliat ever lived." And to 
aggravate the enormity of tliis open attempt on the liberties of his 
country, Hamilton it would seem made this daring assertion after 
Mr. Jefferson had told him that Bacon, Newton and Locke «m 
thegreatest men «the world had ever produced." 

The inference here attempted, it must be confessed, '<at one 
bound high overleaps all bounds." It is however of the true Jef- 
fct sonian press-ropy stamp, under which assurance and malice were 
circulated for iau ness and truth. This monstrous and abominable 
opinion which Hamilton had the audacity to utter, and with the 
emphasis of a preliminary pause, to propel against the patriotie 
nerves of Mr. Jefferson, happened not only to coincide with the 
opinion of the world, but to be in exact conformity with the dictum 
of Lord Bacon, v^lio in one of his Essays observes that "Juliua 
Caesar was the mnsi t oinplete character of all antiquity.** 

it may however be urged, that in the lapse of years between the 
commencement of modern history and the year 1791, there had 
lived men, among them Bacon^ Newton, and Locke, for whom 
Hamilton, in order to save his political virtue, ought to have ex- 
pressed greater admiration than for Julius Cresar. Yet Montesquieu, 
the philosopher of liberty ami hv/, who died about tlic time Hamil- 
ton was born, (1755,) lias iett on his immortal pa*i,es tlie same 
opinion;* as has Lord Byron,t who lived after Hamilton was dead, 
who was the devoted friend of human freedom, risked his fortune 
and his life in an attempt to rescue Italy from servitude, and ex- 
pired in a o:enprous strun;gle for the liberty of Greece. As T.ord 
bacon was Mr. JeQerson's principal idol, it would follow that the 

• Grandeur et D^deacc des Remains, Chap. XI. 
tChilde Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto iv. Stanza xc. note 47. 
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charge of bribery aud corruption iu oOicc, would, by his own reason* 
ing, lie against Mr. Jefferson, inasmuch as Lord Bacon was con- 
▼icted, fined and disgraced for that offence. 

You will easily recollect that on one occasion, in order to fix 

deeply on the memory of Hamilton this charge of treason, Mr. 
Jefferson ventures the length of asserting that Gen. Washington 
kneio of iiamilton's corrupt and monarchical desi2;ns. (Letter to 
Mr. Mellish, Vol. lY. p. 185.) His language oii liiat occasion is— 
<*General Washington has asseyerated to me a thousand times his 
determination that the ensting government should have a fair trial, 
and tliat in support of it he would spend the last drop of his blood. 
If e did this the more repeatedly, because he knew Gen. Hamilton's 
political bias and my apprelicnsions from it." Now it may be said 
that the words **political bias^- do not convey the imputatiun of a 
criminal dedgn. But on the previous page Mr. JeU'erson himself 
thus ex plains their meaning. "Anglomany, monarchy, and separa'^ 
tion, these are the princi pi es of the Essex fed eralists; Anghmany and 
monarchy those oi the namiltonians." Here we see that the words 
''political bias" were used as equivalent with the phrase /?o/i7ica^ 
principles, and that the principles on which Gen. Hamilton acted, 
were those of monarchy and An<^lomaiiy, a term whicli Mr. Jeffer- 
son appears to have coined in France tor purposes of calumny in 
bia own country. Besides, when speakine on the same subject he 
uses synonymes for bias which establish clearly the force which he 
intended to give that term: as at page 337, of the 4th volume: — 
**And the<;e declarations he repeated to rae the oftener and the 
more poiniedly because he knew mv suspicions of Hamilton's 
views^'- that is, that his * 'views" for bias) were to introduce a mo- 
narchy in the United States like tliat of England. In addition, it 
is obvious that bias must have been intended to si^iuty something 
grave and atrocious, as it is placed as the ground-work of Gen. 
Washington's **thousand and one" protestations, and the main- 
spring ot Mr. Jefferson's sincere and philosophical apprehensions. 

There can then be no doubt, tliat by asserting:; Washinirton's 
knowledge of Hamilton's "political bias,'" Mr. Jell'erson meant to 
it&rm that Hamilton was engaged in a scheme to overturn, by 
corrupting the legislature, the existing government of the United 
States, and to establish in its stead a monarchical government, 
and that Gen. Washin<;;ton knew he was engaged in this scheme. 
But at page 450, when layin^j; a different trnin (»f decpption, when 
endeavouring to prove that Gen. Washington did not espouse or 
countenance the political principles of Hamilton, he contradicts this 
assertion in terms as earnest and un(|uaiified as thos^ he had em- 
ployed in its enunciation and repetition. "Gen. Washington was 
true to the republican charge confided to him; and has solemnly 
and repeatedly protested to me, in our conversations, that he would 
lose the last drop of his blood in support of it; and he did this the 
oftener and with the more earnestnesSi because he knew my sus* 
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mcions of Hamilton's designs against it, ^nd wlahed to quiet them. 
#br he ufoB not awan of the thrift ^ or of the effect of ibmiUton*9 
oehemee/* From this potnted contradiction it is evident, that who- 
e?er believes Mr. Jefferson's accusations against Hamilton, and 
confides in his claims to the credit of having detected and defeated 
them, bj brinp:in2; about "the revolution of 1800," (Vol. IV". p. .llf)^) 
must believe m a story which Mr. Jett'ersoa himself has declared 
to be false, and must jicld to pretensions which he has proved to 
be preposteroni. 

However, aa if to complete thii formidable array of proof against 
the political integrity of nia Blaaghtered colleague, he avera ^VoL 
IV. p. 446) that Hamilton "avowed the opinion that man could be 
governed by one of two motives only, force or interest.'' It nppenr^ 
to me, I must confess, that, felonious as this opinion may be in tlie 
eves of real Jej/hrsoniant^^ it is iinpossible that a man of Gen. 
Hamiltoa'a clear anderttanding could nave held any other. Arbi- 
trary govemmenta are foandecl on force, either actual or potential, 
in the governors! free governments rest on the interest, real or 
supposed, of the governed. There is no other possible foundation 
for a free 2;overnment than interest. It was because Gen. Wash- 
ington and his colleagues of the convention, thought our present 
government would secure and promote the interest of the nation, 
that they framed and recommended it, and for no other reason^ and 
it wai Mcanie a minority of the people of the United States came 
in ihm aame conclusion, that they adopted it. And it is not only 
matter of certainty but of satisfaction, that should a majority of the 
people be convinced by experience that it fails to answer the great 
end of its formation, they will set to work and change it, so as to 
bring it into a form better calculated to promote their interest. 
Why ia it one of our fiivoarite political maxims that education and 
representetion should be co-extensive? It is that by the first, llie 
people will be taught to understand their true interest, and by the 
second, be enabled to secure it. Yet this liberal, sound and obvioas 
opinion, is made the i!;ronnd of a dark and disgraceful charjre, of 
endless sneer** and ceaseless accusations against the memory of 
Alexander Ilamiiton — a man whose steps from boyhood to the 
grave were those of patriotism and honour. 

But another attempt equally formidable against the memory of 
Hamilton is found in a memorandum, which, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, that an honourable man would listen to, much less record* 
(Vol. IV. pp. 5t1-12.) "January ^Ith, 1800, Mr. Smith, a mer- 
chant from Hamburg, gives me the following information. The St. 
Andrew's Club of New York, (all Scotch tories,) pve a public 
dinner lately. Among other guests Alexander Hamilton was one. 
After dinneri the first toast was, "the President of the United 
States.'' It was drank without any particular approbation. The 
next was, "George the Third." Hamilton stood up on his fieetp 
and insisted on a bumper and three cheers. The whole company 
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rose and gave the cheers. One of them/though a federalist, was 
so dis^sted at the partiality shown by Harailton to a foreign 
Bovereign over his owa President, that he mentioned it to a Mr. 
6ehwaHshoiiie» an American merobant at New York, who men- 
tioned it to Smith." 

The vagueness and extent of transmission contiiTed for thie 
story gives it all the dignity of fable. The sceptre of Agamem&on 
was not handed down through so many personages, or derived from 
so doubtful an original. A person without a name mentions it to 
Air. Schwai tsiiouse> wiio tells it to Mr* Smith, considered every 
where the proxy of Mr. Nobody, who in his turn mentions it to 
Mr. Jefierwn; and he, the bitterest enemy Hamilton ever had, 
prepares it for the public! 

If the least foundation can be imagined for this shadow of a 
shade of a phantom of a fiction, you will perceive it can signify 
nothing else than, that as the Scotch entertainers paid a compliment 
to Geu. Hamilton's known national feelings by toasting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he returned it by toasting the health of 
their King. Andlhat in the regular progression of drinking, the 
second toast was attended by more animation or less formality than 
the first; an animation in which the whole company are said to have 
participated. 

In the midst of this silly falsification one truth stands conspicuous. 
It is« that wliile this splendid genius and generous patriot, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, was retrieving by brilliant forensicT exertions, for 
the good of his fiimity, the time he had devoted to his conntrj', ht 
was waylaid in his hours of refreshment and moments of festivity 
by the unrelenting hatred of his rival; and could not even wet hm 
lips with wine, or relax his strong intelligence in society, without 
having poison dropped by Mr. Jefferson into the flowing bowl, and 
mixed with the sustaining viands. Was ever such a state of tilings 
exhibited before in civUized society? The Duke of Marlborough 
was hated by Bolinebroke; the ereat Lord Chatham by the first 
Lord Hollandi andthe sons oi these political foes were steady 
political rivals. But these men never descended to invent or col- 
lect silly personal slanders, that by keeping them bottled up for a 
quarter of a century they might acquire a certain strength of mis- 
chief. The finest encomium ever passed on Marlborough was by 
his generous enemy; and the hi^liest compliment ever bestowed on 
the memory of Pitt, was pronounced by Foxj who, if he ever ex- 
celled his nval, did so bj doing justice to his virtues. 

Upon close examination of this story, auoUier and not less in- 
teresting truth may be discovered. It appears that when Hamilton 
rose and proposed three cheers to the health of George the Third, 
"the whole company also rose and gave the cheers," and that 
nevertheless one of the company was so disgusted at Hamilton's 
manner of drinking the toast, that be mentioned it as evidence of 
his shameful partiality for "a foreign sovereign over his own Fresi- 
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dent." Now Ilamiltort's matuier of dunking the toast "Gkorge 
the Third/' was precisely that in which this very person is made 
to declare that he himself drank it — ^that is, with **three cheers*'* 
In order to go along with Mr. Jefferson then, we mast believe not 
only that this person, "a federalist," was disgusted with Gen. 
Hamilton, but that he was disgusted with himseU on the occasion, 
and further, that he not only reprobated Gen. Hamilton, but re- 
proached himself to Mr. Schwartshouse, with having shewn a dis- 
easting partiality for a foreign sovereign. Unless we admit that 
hnman nature deviated from its regular course in this individualf 
we must refuse to believe that he said any thing about disgust in 
regard to Hamiltoti, and wc must conclude that he simply men- 
tioned the facts of having dined with that tlistinguished man at the 
St. Andrew's Club, and that the health of the King of England 
was drunk with marlvs ut general hilarity. If there were any 
probd)ility that this circumstance of disgust was interwoven either 
by Mr. Schwartshouse or Mr. Smith, it would be excluded by the 
assertion of Mr. Jefterson to the contrary. It is certain then that 
it was added by Mr. Jefterson himself, who, hearing an innocent 
anecdote from Mr. Smith, ''at a later dato" attached to it this 
circumstance with a view ot completing the tissue of slander which 
he was fabricating for the destruction of a rival's fame. In this 
light, the anecdote is not only perfectly natural but infinitely 
valuable. For while it comes within the laws of Mr. Jefferson^ 
character," it shews to the world the manner in which he really 
employed those hours that were supposed to bf* sacred to (Vol. I. 
p. 8) "learning, philosophic inspiration, and generous devotion to 
virtue." 

As Gen. Lee was allied to Gen. Hamilton by the warmest friend' 
shi]), by kindred talents, and congenial patriotism, exemption from 
flimilar vilification, though desirable to his friends, could not have 
been creditable to his reputation.* 

[* Mr. Tucker^ who does much justice to the memory of HamiltoD, saying 
truly, that "he did more than any other individual in recommending the c<ni- 

stitution to the adoptitin of the people," ami that '*his frankness, e:e!ierosity, 
and manly iadepeadeuce were such as to command the respect of his adversa- 
ries, as well as the unbounded attachment of his friends," (Vol. I. p. 496-7,) 
yet says decidedly that his "predilections for a monarchical iroverLinL-nt were 
well known," (p. 312.) Supposia^ this to be true, yet ''fredUcdiom'' are not 
^designs,^* and it is of hostile designs against our institutions of which Mr. 
Jefferson accuses him: and wc hare ihe vcrv authority to which Mr. Tucker 
refers, to prove Gten. Hamilton's monarchical predilections, to shew that he 
"heartily assented to the constitotion," that he "was of that kind of men, who 
may ini t afely he triT-ted, for lie was more covetous of glory than of wealth 
or power," and that he had that "love for the people," which his opponents 
only affected. Indeed, when we consider attentively, and in its proper lisht, 
this testimony of Gouvcrneur Morris, which Mr. Tucker relies on so confident- 
ly, it will be found not to be exactly what he imac,Mnes it. His letter to Mr. 
Walsh (Spark's Life, Vol. III. p. 2G0,) must raiher be regarded ai, an essay 
than a piece of evidence. For in simply testifying to a fact it is difficult to 
suppose that he wonid draw snch nice distinctions as are involved in his asser- 
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LETTER XV. 

Among the great ofUcers to whom the people of the United States 
are indebted for the success of their Revolution, aad of their present 



tion, that Hamilton "heartily assented to the constitution," and yet that "he 
f' ' ' it;" and that he "hated rcptiblican goTcrnment, because he confounded 
ii wiih tlemocratical government." For thoiigfh a di'^rriminating essayist may 
regard the Latin origin of the word republic as making ii. express more properly 
a government like that of Rome, (which w« shonld rather consider an aristo- 
cracy,) while the Gr. rk derivation of democracy makes it more appropriately 
describe the comuujriwealihs of Greece, (which were certainly much less 
democratic than those of New England in our sense of that term,) yet the 
common parlance in which witnesses should speak makes no such nice dis- 
tinctions. But this letter does bear distinct testimony to Hamilton's detesta- 
tion of despotism, and love for liberty and honour. "For it says he detested 
democratical government "because he believed it must end in despotism, and 
be, in the mean time, destructive to public morality^" and that "he was too 
proad, and, let me add, too yirtaous to recommend or tolerate measures 
eventually fatal to liberty and honour." 

These apparent inconsistencies, then, in Mr. Morris's letter, may be ex- 
plained by referring to the different views of Hamilton and himself, evinced 
vhen the constitution was formed, and, as it would seem, entertained ever 
alter. It was then agreed on all hands, that democracy was to be the basis of 
the new government, and the only question was, to what extent and in what 
proportions the elements of the other two forms, monarehy and aristocracy, 
should be mingled with it. Mr. Morris advocated a strong infusion of aristo- 
cracy as the best corrective of those evils which are supposed to beset popular 
government; (see Yeates's Report, &c. p. SOl;) while Mr. Hamilton argued 
(p. nO~l,) that "those who mean to form a solid republican government ought 
to proceed to the coujiiics of another government," and thought that other 
ought to be a monarchy; and contended that, "as long as offic^ are open to 
all men, and no constitutional rank is established, it is pure republieamsif^ 
bat if we incline too much to democracy, we shall shoot into monarchy." 

Mr. Madison inclined to the aristocratic infusion — saying (p. 170,) the mi- 
nority of the opulent should be protected against the majority — *'*rhat the 
senate ought to be this body; and to answer these purposes, ought to have 
permanency and stability. Various have been the propositions, but my opi- 
nion is, the longer they continue in office the better" While "Mr. Grerr\- (ac- 
cording to Judge Yeates, p. 118,) could not be governed by the prejudices of 
the people>^Their good sense will ever have its weight. Perhaps a limited 
monarchy would be the best provcrnment, if we couldorf^anize it by creating 
a bouse of peers: but that cannot be done." Andagaiu, (p. 188;) "Aristocracy 
is the worst kind of goveitiment, and I would sooner submit to a monarchy.*^ 

Thus it seems that this subsequent burning and shinini: Uah'. ( f femocracy, 
who rasped down traitors by the herd, was for foUowiog Mr. Hamilton, a( 
least to the confines of monarchy. 

Mr. Morris says in his letter to Mr. Walsh — "One marked trait of the 
General's (Hamilton's) character was the pertinacious adherence to opinions 
be had once formed." Thereibre the "favourite form" which Mr. Morris 
said (letter to Aaron Ogden, Vol. III. p. 316— also referred to by Mr. Tackor,) 
d6 
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form of government, none were more faithrul, and few were flMce 
mefal, friends of their country, than Gen. Ksoz. 



"he knew was inadmissible," — the "hobby he bestrode to the j^reat annoyance 
of his friends, and not without injury to himself," was probably nothing more 
than the system of goremment he presented to the eonventioii for their eoa- 
eideration. Mr. Hamilton cuntendecl that that was republican — said distinctly 
that he would wish to go the full length of rejmblican principles J" (p. 136,) and 
that whatever might be his opinions about government m tne abstraet, he 
thought "it would be unwise to change that form (the republican) of grovem- 
ment." He confessed in concladin^^his manly speech, that his plan and the 
Virginia plan (and of this Mr. Madison was a strenuous advocate,) were both 
"very remote from the idea of the people," but said that their notions on the 
subject of government were gradually ripening— that "they had begun to be 
tired of an excess oj democracy — and what even is the Virginia plan but pork 
«Ntf with a little tkamge of the samaiff^ that is, that in its nature it was as mo- 
narchical as his own. Mr. Jefferson says in his Anas, (p. 506,) that Hamilton 
said of the government we adopted — "Oh! say the federal vwiwrcky, let us 
call things by their right names, for a monarchy it is." And Mr. Jefferson 
him.self said of it in n letter to Mr. Adams, (Tucker's Life, Vol. I. p. 253,) 
"The house of federal representatives will not be adequate to the manage- 
neot of affairs, either lorei;,Mi or federal, l^heir presidaU Stems te bt a Smd 
edition of a Polish king. He may be elected from four years to four years for 
lii'e. Reason and experience prove to us that a chief magistrate so corUinuabie is 
emefiee for life?* And to Uol. Smith he says, (same page) "what we have 
always read of Polish kings, would have forever excluded the idea of one con- 
tinuablefor life." Thus it would appear that Mr. Jefferson considered our 
govemmeat a bad edition of the Polish monarchy; and his letter to Mr. Adams 
will be found to sustain the reasoning of Mr. Hamilton on the same subject. 
For Mr. Morris trulv described his views in the letter to Mr. Walsh wiieire 
he sajrs— He (Hr. Hamilton) was not, as "some have supposed, so Mind as 
not to see, that the jiresident could purchase power, and .shelter himself from 
responsibility, by sacrihcing the right^i and duties of his office at the shrine 
of influence. But he was too prond, and, let me add, too virtuous, to recom- 
mend or tolerate mensurcs eventnally fatal to liberty and honour. It was not, 
then, because he thought the executive magistrate too feeble to carry on the 
business of the state, that he wished him to possess more authority, but be- 
cause he thought there was not sufficient power to carry on the business 
honestly. He apprehended a corrupt understanding between the executive 
and a dominating party in the legisiaiure, which would destroy the president's 
responsibility; and he was not to be taught, what every one knows, that wheie 
responsibility ends, fraud, injustice, tyranny and treachery begin." 

This account of Mr, Hamilton's views, given in 1811, agrees entirely with 
his main speech in the conventioD; and he said on another oeeasioa in that 
ho<ly — "Establish a weak government, and you must, at times, overicapthe 
bounds. Rome was obliged to create dictators," (Yeates, p. 142.) According 
to Mr. Jefferson's account of his own conduct he experienced this necessity 
wh< n he purchased Louisiana; and we have the same authority (Vol. IV. p. 
453,j iliai in 17'Jl, Mr. Hamilton thought the success of our experiment in 
government appeared more possible than it had done before, andsaid **^re 
are other and other stages of improvement which, if the present does not suc- 
ceed, may be tried, and ought to be tried, before we give up the republican 
form altogether; for that mind must be reaUy depraved wJdck wetUd net prefer 
the cqiMlitv of political riirhts, which is the foundation of fwe rrj^vbliconism, if 
it can be obtained consistently with order. Therefore whoever by his writings 
disturbs the present order of things, is really blameable, however pore his in- 
tentions may be," 

Mr. Tucker admits (Vol. I. p. 366,) that Mr. Jefieison's difference of opi* 
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In the war of the Revolution, having commenced his military 
career as a volunteer at the Battle of fiuoker's Hill, he fought his 
irijr to the rank of Major General. He oommaiidwl in ehief the 
Aralleryy and serving tor the most part under the eye of Wathlog* 
ioOy engaged in a remarkable degree his official confidence and 
personal friendship. Upon the resignation of Gen. Lincoln as 
Secretary of War, the acknowledged capacity and valuable expe- 
rience of Gen. Knox, induced the Congress to appoint him to tnat 
important station. In this situation he was found by President 
'Wtthin^on when he assnmed the diftclion of the new goremment, 
and hit jndgment and regard were hotii satisfied bjr the consent of 
Gen. Knox to oontinne in it Though he did not possess profound 
erudition or rare acquirements, his qualifications were of much 
higher value. He was a man of sound judgment, honourable prin- 
ciples, useful knowledge, and perfect candour. The visionary 
projects or interested schemes of more ingenious minds, were 
swered and disslpatod bj contact with the manly iiatriotism and 
itrons sense of Gen. Knoz. Hence it appears, that in the Cabinet 
consultations, of whtch« Mr« Jeiferson's translation only is preserv- 
ed, Gen. Knox frequently dissented from the speculations of the 
Secretary of State, and generally coincided in opinion with the 
minister of finance. This unpardonable and antigallican offence 
was never forgiven by Mr. Jefferson, and entailed on Gen. Knox 
flie foulest vituperation, which resentment could surest to a mind 
enert in the intentions of slander, and habitnatsdto the secret 
indulgences of malice. 

The following extracts from Mr. Jeiferson's Memoranda, revised 
and corrected alter a prc7naftiro( twenty-five years, atlbrd evidence 
of the terms which the Sage of Monticello thought suitable to the 
character of Gen. Knox. (Vol. IV. p. 473.) "Knox for once dared to 
differ from Hamilton, and to express, very submissively, an opinion," 
&c (p. 484.) <*Knox subscribed at once to Hamilton's opinion* 
that we ought to declare the treaty void, acknowledging at the 
same tine, like a fool as he is, that he knew nothing about it." 
Again — after observing that he himself, Hamilton, and Randolph, 
submitted their opinions in. writing to the President on a certaiA 



nion with Mr. Hamilton "amounted to personal distrust and ill-will." There- 
lore his testimony in ftvoar of Col. Hamilton, especially in relation to hit 
political principles must be regarded as the strongest possible. Add to all this 
the paramount weight of Gen. Washmglon's testimony, who being admitted 
on all hands to have been true to **bts republican trust,^ would not have given 
his confidence to one whom he conld suspect for a moment to be hostile to our 
institutions, and we shall be enabled to understand to what extent Hamilton's 
predileetions were mouarchieal, and with what limitations CJouverneur Mor- 
ris's testimony is to be regarded. Mr. Jefferson calls the latter "a hii^h-flying 
monarchist,'' ctnd taking the imputation in the sense here intended, it is proba- 
Ue that Mr* Morris woald have acquitted CoL Hamilton of it, as decidedly as 
he voaldhaTe vqpelled it firom himseUl] 
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occasion, he adds, "I believe Knox's was never thought worth 
ottering or asking for." (p. 491.) "Knox in a foolish incoherent 
sort ot speech introduced the pasquinade lately printed."— -^*Kiiox 
•aid we ihouid have had fioe work, CoDgresa bad been eittiiig 
these last two moiitha. The fool thus let ou t the secret. Hamiltoii 
endeavonred to patch up the indiscretion of this blabber," &c. 

Now if you are desirous to ascertain more accurately than I can 
pretend to explain it, the precise degree of merit which these 
liowers of Mr. Jefferson's rhetoric signify, it will be necessary that 
you atteiid to the following testimonials in regard to the character 
and services of Oen. Knox. Dr. Thacher in his interesting Jonrnal 
of the Revolutionary War» thus speaks of him. **Long will he be 
remembered as the ornament of every circle in which he moved , as 
the amiable and enlightened companion, t)ie generous friend, the 
man of feeling and benevolence; — his conversation was animated 
and cheerful, and he imparted an interest to every subject that he 
touched. In his gayest moments he never lost sidit of dignity; — 
he invited confidence, but repelled fkniilhirity. His imagtnatioii 
was brilliant, his conceptions lofty; and no man ever possessed the 
power of embodjine his thoughts in more vigorous languages whea 
ardently engaged tney were peculiarlv bold and orij^inal, and vou 
irresistibly lelt in his society, that his intellect was not of the ordi- 
nary class. Yet no man was more unassuminjr, none more delicate- 
ly alive to the feelings of otiiers. He had the peculiar Uileut of 
rendering all who were with him, happy in themselves; and no one 
ever more feelingly enjoyed the happiness of those around him." 
*'To the testimony of private friendship, may be added that of less 
partial strangers, who have borne witness, both to his public and 
private virtues. Lord Moira, who is now perhaps? the greatest gene- 
ral that England can boast of, has in a late publication spoken in 
h^n. terms of his military talents. Nor should the opinion of the 
Blarqois Chastellux be omitted. *'A8 for Gen. Knox«" he sa^s, 
•Ho praise him for his military talents alone, would be to deprive 
him of half the eulogium he merits, a man of understanding, well 
informed, gay, sincere, and honest — it is impossible to know without 
esteemins: him, or to «ec without lovin'j; him, — thus have the English 
without intention, added to the ornaments of the human species by 
awakening talents where they least wished or expected.'* (pp. 589, 
590.) To this may be added the following extracts of Letters from 
Gen. Washington to Gen. Knox— the first written when he retired 
from the direction of the War Department, and the second when 
Washington himself was about to lay down the office of President. 
— **I cannot suffer you, however, to close your public service with- 
out uniting to the satisfaction which must arise in your own ?nind 
from conscious rectitude, assurances of my perfect persuasion that 
you have deserved well of your country. My personal knowledge 
of ^rour exertions, while it authorizes me to nold this language, 
justifies the sincere friendship which I have borne yoUi and which 
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will accompany you in every station in life.'** "AUiujugh the 
prospeet of retirement is most grateful to my soul, and 1 liavc uot 
a wtih to mix a^in in the great world, or to partake in its poUtice» 
yet I am not without mj regrets at partiDg with (perhapa never 

more to meet) the few intimates whom 1 love. Among them, be as- 
sured, you are one.''t Tiiis is the man, wbo, admired by distin- 
j^uished forei^niTs and iinpreteintinu; lellow-citizens, tried in the 
judgment, uud stamped i)y tUe aiVccUoii of Washington; who for 
twenty years, without interruption or abatement, was high in the 
military and civil trust of the United States, is handed down to 
posterity by Mr. Jeff'erson, as a parasite, a fool, and a blabber. 

About four years after his resignation as Secretary of War, Gen. 
Knox, who had, too long for the advantnze oT liis own affairs, at- 
tended to those of his country, experienced the misfortune to become 
insolvent, and to find iiimself in the decline of life, reduced to 
poverty. This calamity, so far from excitine the commiseration of 
his former colleague, Mr. Jefferson, is relateS by him to Mr. Madi* 
son in the following heartless language, (Vol. III. p. 406) *'Gen« 
Knox has become bankrupt for four hundred thousand dollars and 
has resigned his military commission. He took in Gen. Lincoln 
for one liuiidred nni\ tifry tliousand dolhirs, which breaks him. 
Col. Jackson also sunk wiih lam." So that in 1799, Mr. JeilLi son 
thought if a man suflered a pecuniary loss as surety or creditor of 
his lriend» he might be said to have been UAm in by that friend— 

"Nescia meiis honunnm feii sortisqne Aitum." 

However, after this "fool, blabber, and bankrupt," was dead, the 
wise, philosophic, and diplomatic Mr. Jefferson found it convenient 
to embrace an opportunity of defrauding his memory of credit, in 
order to transfer the spoil to his own modest account. As this is 
one of the most cruel instances of the dupery he practised on the 
waning age and waxing vanity of Mr. Adams, it is not unwortliy of 
particular notice. 

It seems that early in January, 1811, Dr. Hush had expressed an 
interest in bringing about a restoration of correspondence between 
these ez-Fresidents. His intimation to that enect, drew on the 
16th of the same month a fiivourable reply from Mr. Jefferson, who 
hearing nothing more from Dr. Rush, or nothing conclusive, at 
least, on the sufyect, volunteered a fresh communication in further- 
ance of it, on the 5th of the following December. In this commu- 
nication he informs Dr. Rush that two of his neighbours had visited 
Mr. Adams in the course of the previous summer; that they found him 
free in the abuse of his Ministers of State, saying they acted above 
his control and often against his opinions; called them his masters; 
and afber reprobating 3ie licentiousness of the press to which Mr. 

• Manball, Vol V. p. 615. t Ibid. Vol. V. p. 34, Notes. 
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Jefferson had been exposed, added — ^'I atw&yt Imd Jeffisrson and 
•till love him.'' This Mr. Jeiferson aasnret Dr. Rosh «is cnoiigjh 
for htmi'' and he gives the Doctor full powers to conclude a treaty, 
not onlj of peace and amity» but of fraternity and partition. Mr. 
Adams soon after sends him a few samples of homespun cloth, and 
Mr. Jeftersun thereupon tires a salute of reciprocating compliments. 

This reconciliation between two aged statesmen, who had both 
filled the highest offices in the Union, and had been rivals in the 
ficefor power, has in it at first sights something verj commendable 
and pleasing. But it turns out to be a friendship established upoa 
the basis of that struck up between Anthony and Augustus, when 
they buried their mutual nnimnsity in the common destruction of 
their friends: with this (lill'ereiice, that of the American Duumviri, 
all the sacniices were made by Mr. Adams. As a preliminary, he 
resigned his ministers to execration and himself to contempt For 
this sacrifice, instead of a hecatomb of demoemts, Mr. Joffersoft 
assigns him a province of iiatterj, a tempting bait to a man of ina-e 
moderate egotism , thotiH:h a cheap equivalent for one of infinite as- 
sertion. In his iirst letter he persuades Mr. Adams to write to 
him, in order that — ^''I should have the pleasure of knowing, that 
in the race oi iiie, you do not keep m iLs pixysical decline the sam& 
distance ahesd of me, which jou have done in noUticail honours and 
achieyements." At this rate the corresponoence joes alone, to 
judee from Mi . .Tcficrson's Letters, cheerfully enoa^ nntil the. 
29th of May, 1813. Then, it seems, Mr. Aaanis requested ex- 
planations of two letters written by Mr. Jefferson tn ?omc tliird. 
person, which had been referred to by a hostile primplilotecr, in 
supi^rt of strictures on Mr. Adams's public character aud political 
sentiments. In answer, Mr. Jefferson, after extenuating the cent; 
sure of these letters, endeavours to show that it was not aimed a^ 
Mr* Adams but at the federalists generally— obsenring, "Yon hap-t^ 
pen indeed to be qnoted, because you happen to express more 
pithily than had been done by themselves one of the mottoes of the 
party." He then proceeds in a strain of deceptiiHi that shows tlio 
confidence with which he practised on tiie ieeble senility of Mr. 
Adams, and which for shallow and extrava^nt absnrdit}r, I tlunlik 
jon will agree, has scarcely its parallel in his own « Writings.*' .mm 
The occasion to which these obnoxious letters of Mr. Jefferso^ 
referred, was this. Mr. Adams, when Pirsidciil, luid received an 
address from a club of young men Iij I'hlLidclphliL, in which the 
fantastic people of France, and their Icintaatic notions of the infinite 
perfectibility of the hnman mind, were vehemently lauded, as out- 
shining the wisdom of the past, and exploding the Talne of expe-, 
rience. In answering this important paper, he had Tentored to donbtj^ 
this doctrine of perlection, and even to express becoming respectrr 
for the lessons ofexperience, and had ^rone so far, it wonid appear, 
as to question whether minds of ''stronger penei i al ioir ' and wider 
range than those of the Jeflersonian ''trinity," Bacon, Newton, and . 
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Locke, were likely to appear on the stage of the world. This 
answer, which might possibly have been a frosty reproof of the 
pullulating phLiusophers oi Philadelphia, Mr. JeU'ersoa attacked* 
not openly and fairly, but, as was his vfoat, iicreify and drcuitmi^p 
an order to expose Mr. Adams, with whom he was competing fir 
the next Presidency, as an "^nghmanf** a "monocrat," and aH 
enemy to the progre^*^ of mental improToment And tins attack he 
endeavours to explain. 

After observing that one of his letters was on the subject of re- 
ligion, and was likely to provoke the priesthood against him, he 
iwoceeds to expound the other. (Vol. lY. pp. 194, 195.) <«Th6 
readers of my letter should be cautioned not to confine its view to 
this country alone. England and its alarmists were equally under 
consideration. Still less must they consider it as lookinq^ person- 
ally to you. You lia[)t)f II iiukcd to be quoted, because you happened 
to express more pithily than had been done by themselves, one of 
the mottoes of the party. This was in your answer to the address 
of the young men of Philadelphia. (See Selection of Petriotie Ad- 
dresses, p. 198.) One of the questions, jou know, on which our 
parties took different sides, was on the improvability of the human 
mind, in science, in ethics, in government, &r. Those who advo- 
cated reformation of institutions, pari passu with the progress of 
science, maintained that no dehnite limits could be assigned to that 
progress. The enemies of reform, on the other hand, denied im- 
provementy and adTOcated steady adherence to the principles, 
practices, and institutions of our fathers, which they represented 
as the consummation of wisdom, and acme of excellence, beyond 
which, the human mind could never advance. Although in the 
passage of your answer alluded to, you expressly disclaim the wish 
to influence the freedom of inquiry, you predict that will produce 
nothing more worthy of transmisemn to posterity, than the princi* 
pies, institutions, and systems of education received from their an- 
cestors. I do not consider this your deliberate opinion. You 
possess yourself too much science, not to see how much is still ahead 
of you, unexplained and unexplored. Your own consciousness 
must place you as far before our ancestors, as in the rear of our 
posterity. X consider it as an expression lent to the prejudices of 
Yonr fnesadt) and although I happened to cite it from you, the whole 
letter shews I had them only in view. In truth, my dear Sir, we 
were far from considering you as the author of all the measures we 
blamed. They were placed under the protection of your name, but 
we were satisfied they wanted much of your approbation. We 
ascribed them to their real authors, the Pickerings, the Wolcotts, 
the rracys, the Sedgwicks, et id genus omne^ with whom we sup- 
posed you in a state of duresse. I well remember a conversation 
with you in the morning of the day on which you nominated to the 
Senate a substitute for Pickering, in which ^ou expressed a just 
iBpatience under the legscj of Secretaries which Gen. Washington 
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had left you; and whom you seemed therefore, to consider under 
public protection. Many other incidents shewed how differently 
you would have acted with less impassioned advisers, and aubse- 
qnent events have proved that your minds were not to^^ther. You 
would do me great injustice, therefore, by taking to yourself, whftt 
was intended tor men, who were then your secret, as they are now 
your open ericmics. Should you v- rite on the subject, as you pro- 
pose, 1 am sure we shall see you place yourself further from them 
than from us. As to myself, I shall take no part in any discussions: 
I leave others to judge of what I have done, and to give me exactly 
that place* which they shall think I have occupied. Marshall has 
written libels on one side." 

Poor old Mr. Adams, after having been flattered into a forgetfiil- 
De'>3 of aches niifl injuries, nr rather into a belief tlmt they were the 
phantoms of liis own suspicions, cduu s across evidences of their 
reality so impressive, that his iaiiu;uid sensibility is awakened, and 
he asks how they are to be reconciled to the uniform affection and 
respect, which Mr. Jefferson professes to have entertained for him. 
Straightway he is ti^en hold of, and hurried round a circle of com- 
pliments, inconsisteTiries, and falsehoods, with such smooth rapidity 
of assurance, as to render him even more giddy and imbecile, tlian 
he was beloie the offensive discovery had roused him; and he is 
then conducted to his elbow-chair, with a caricature of Pickering, 
and a calamny of Marshall, to amuse his weaknes8> and employ 
his garrulity. 

This explanation is chiefly to be admired for the boldness with 
whirh its fictions and absurdities are "played off,'* on the enfeebled 
mint I uf Mr. Adams. For, notwithstanding Mr. Jefferson's own 
infatuation, from the long practice of saying whatever he pleased, 
and having whatever he pleased to say generally believed, he must 
have been aware that no man, in possession of common sense, could 
fiul to see through the imposition he was attempting; and it is 
therefore surprising; that this letter should have been left for publi- 
cation. 

He assures Mr. Adams, that notwithstanding the obnoxious re- 
marks in the letter he had alluded to, were applied to certain illi- 
beral and preposterous sentiments in his answer to the Philadelphia 
address, tney were not intended for him in the least, and wef^^xt 
fact occaaioned altogether by an unaccountable succession of aeci' 
dents. I happened to quote vou, but you happened to express more ' 
pithily than any body else, a motto of the party, and thereupon, I 
happened to **cite" your expression. So that although Mr. Adams 
was the acknowledged leader, (or, as Mr. Jefferson calls him, 
(Vol. III. p. 376) «th«r oracle,"*) of the federal party, and had 

• To prevent cavilling as to the meaning of this phrase, ' their oracle," i, 
may be as well to observe that although ihe word "oracle" is elsewhere user 
by Mr. JeliiersoQ in a different sense, it can only mean here, that he oonsiderd 
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expressed their sentiments more pithily, than any other member of 
the party could; and althougii Mr. Jefterson, his political rival, and 
the leader of the opposite partjr, "cited/' and reprobated this pitbj 
expression, and the sentinientB of which it was the vehicle, it would 
be doii^ him the greatest injustice possible, to suppose that he had 
the least allusion to Mr. Adams; and would be very unfair, not to 
feel convinced that his censures were ititendnd, first for the enemies 
of Mr. Adams, and next for the alai ini^iis ot England 1 Now it 
seems to me, that if he hdil put hall a du/.en small shot in old Mr. 
Adams, instod of patting this score of slanders upon him, it would 
have be^n full as fair an excuse to saj that it was an entire accident, 
that he happened to cock his piece, happened to take aim at him, and 
hftpppnf'd to fire, but that every body must have known from his 
heavy load, and long gun, that he was taking a raking shot at a 
majority of the people in New Ent^land, and the alarmists in Old 
£nglandl This explanation yuu. must allow, surpasses kh cou' 
teDoing versions of the famoiis letter to M azzei 

But as if perceiving that the idea of the heavy load would not 
allay the smart of Mr. Adams^ Mr. Jeflferson proceeds to soothe 
him with an unction of flattery. He is assured that he must in all 
reason, feel conscious of being advanced far ahead of all men who 
had lived before him, not excepting Bacon, Newton, and Locke — 
who were all dead before Mr. Adams was born. So that Hamilton 
oaght to have said that Mr. Adams was <*the |;reatest man that ever 
lived''*- -unless he excepted the sageof Monticello, who would thus 
have been placed at one and the same time» above both his rivals 
and his **trinity." 

Yet notwithstanding; this scientific supereminence of Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Jeliierson tells him, he was so much of a simpleton, that he 
mistook his enemies for his friends, and submitting; to duresse, 
fiithered a brood of meaflnres, which his Cabinet hatched, but ha 
tiei tilt r begot nor approved* 

There are however two passages in this letter to Mr. Adams 
which deserves more serious attentian, because they do happen to 
let out a iKlimmering of truth. One is that in which Mr. Jefferson 
declares that the difference between his party and the federalists 
consisted in the policy of the latter being to abide hj the institutions 
we had established and then possessed, while that of the former was 



Mr. Adams the leader of the federal party. He says he was "their oraele,** 

as we are told in the history of the Greeks, that the oracle at Delnhos was 
"their oracle," that is, that they were in the habit of consulting and being di- 
rected by the responses of that oracle. At page 388, of the same rolome, Mr. 
Jefferson, speakin- of Mr. Adams, says that Mr. Goodhue was "his oracle,*' 
or mouthpiece, as the Greeks, when speaking of Apollo, said that the same 
oracle at Delphos, was "his oracle," or mouthpiece. Bo thai a fliir interpreta- 
tion of both these phrases, [ r{ \ that Mr. jefTerson really coDsiderea Mr. 
Adams, the iMt^iMa ApoUa of ttie federal party. 
9T 
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**a reformation of our institutions, pari passu with the progress of 
science." Now if we take this to be the true state of tne contest, 
the true principle of difTerence between the parties, we have to Id-* 
quire what becomes of the "revolution of 1800," the successful 
conduct of which made Mr. Jeft'erson a political demi-god, or at 
least a «aint in the republictin calendar? That has al\vav« been 
proclaimed by its leader and his nhcttins to have been a relorination 
in the action of the governnieuL, nuUu its principles — Siresloration or 
bringing back of the policy of the government to a genuine con- 
formity with oar InstitHtions, from which, under the guidance of 
Hamilton's **connins/' Mr. Jefferson throuo;hout asserts it was de* 
viating into monarchy. For cyamplet — To Jame^ Sullivan Mr. 
Jefterson says, in a letter written about tliree weeks belbrc Gen. 
Washington's !a«t presidential term expired, deprecating his ''pre- 
ponderant popularity, (Vol. III. p. 350,) *'That influence once 
withdrawn, and our countrymen left to the operation of their own 
enlightened good sense, I have no doubt we shall see a pretty rapid 
return nf general harmony, and our citizens moving in phalanx in 
the paths of regular liberty, order, and a sacrosanct adnerence to 
the constitution." To Mr, Van Biiren, at a much later period, he 
says, (Vol. IV. p. 407,) "It is vain then for Mr. Pickering and his 
fnends to endeavour to falsify Gen. Washington's character, by 
representing him as the enemy to republicans and republican prin- 
ciples, and as exclusively the friend of those who were so; ana had 
he lived longer, he would have returned to his ancient unbiassed 
opinions, would have replaced his confidence in those whom the 
people ay»prnved and supported, and would have seen that they were 
only rtitlormg, and acting on, the principles of his own first ad- 
mlnktration.'' Here, not to notice the obvious absurdity of saying 
that Gfen. Washington never departed from a point to which it Is 
averred he would have returned, and that he would have replaced 
a confidence which he had never withdrawn, it is to be observed 
that the principles of his first administration are referred to as those 
of the constitution, or in the sanctimonious lanr^nasre of the preced- 
' ine citation, ''a sacrosanct adherence to the constitution.'^ 

But if this is not sufficient to shew that the avowed object and 
vaunted effect of "the revolution of 1800," was not *'a reformation 
of our institutions," but a restoration of the conduct of the govern- 
ment to the letter and spirit of our institutions, let us refer to Mr. 
Jefferson's account of it in his formal statement of the services, 
upon which he builds his claim to the privilege of selling his land 
to his fellow*citizens for more than it was worth. (Vol. IV. pp. 
4S4U5*) *'If it were thought worth while to specify any particular 
services rendered, I would refer to the specification of them made 
by the legislature itself in their farewell address on my retiring 
Irom the presidency, February 1809.* There is one however, not 

♦ The value oi this has been already indicated. See Letter XI. 
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therein specified, the most important in its consequences, of any 
transaction in anj portion of iny life; to wit» the head 1 per<4onallj 
made against the fedenU principles and proceedings durui>; the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams* Their usurpations and Tiolations of 
the constitution at that period, and their majority in both houses of 
ror2;ross, were 80 great, so decided, and so daring, that after com- 
bating their aggressions inch by inch, without being able in the least 
to check tlieir career, the republican leaders thought it would be 
best for theiu to ^ive up their useless etibrts there, go home, get 
into their respective legislatures, embody whatever of resistance 
they could be formed into, and, if ineffectual, to perish there as in 
the last ditch. All therefore, retired, leaving Mr. Gallatin alone 
in the House of Representatives, and myself in the Senate, where 
I then presided as Vice-President. Remaining at our posts, and 
bidding defiance to the brow>beating and insults by which they en- 
deavoured to drive us oflf also, we kept the mass of republicans in 
phalanx together, until the legislatures could be brougnt up to the 
charge; and nothing on earth is more certain, than that if myself 
particularly, placed by my office as Vice-President at the head of 
the republicans, had given way and withdrawn from my post, the 
republicans throughout the 1 'nion would have given up in despair, 
and tlie cause would have been lost for ever. By hulditi<^ on we 
obtained time for the l^slatures to come up with their weignt; and 
those of Virginia and Kentucky particularly, but more especially 
the former, by thdr celebrated resolutions* ssTed the constitution 
at its Inst c;asp. No person who was not a witness of the scenes of 
that ;^luomj period, can form any idea of the afflicting persecutions 
and personal indignities we bad to brook. They saveid our country 
however.*' 

From this extract it is evident, that if BIr. Jeflferson's explanation 
io Mr. Adams, in which explanation he describes his party as "the 
advocates of a reformation of institutions pari passu with the pro- 
gress of science," is to be believed, it must be admitted that this 
appeal to llie favour of the Virginia legislature was ''bottomed on 
corruption'^ and falsehood. In this he claims credit for **making 
head personally^' against "the usurpations and violations of the con* 
stitution'* perpetrated by the federal party, and describes himself 
as "placed at the head of the republican party, by his office of 
Vice-President." By the same token, Mr. Adams being; President, 
was placed at the head of the federal party; so that while Mr. Jef- 
ferson i? in one breath appealing to the legislature of Virfrinia, for 
a pecuniary recompense for his personal exertions in defending the 
constittttion against change or violation, he confesses to Mr. Adams 
that he never made these exertions, but was on the contrary 

♦ This is modest, considering that Mr. Jefferson was himself the author of 
the Kentucky resolution^ that fountaiiiof noUificatioil which is now pouriag 
iu bitter waters over Carolina. 
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end eavou ling himself to bring about a change in the congtitut'ion, 
against the "brow-beatiDg'' federalists who opposed all his attempts 
at ionmtioii. 

He declares in his reasons for asking for this pecuniary gratifies** 
tion, that bj being so patriotic as not to resip;n his place as Vice- 
President, in fnibmi«?sion to the intimidating ettbrtsof the federalists 
to Tnake him retreat as he did before Arnold and Tarleton» and to 
reiiigti he did under the charges of Mr. Nicholas, <Hhe constitu- 
tion was saved at its last gasp;" that is, saved from the *'U8urpations 
and irielations/' or changes, attempted bj the federalists. But Mr« 
Adams is assured that this is entirely false, and that at this verf 
time the dearest c^ject of Mr. Jefferson, and the party at the head 
of which he wfis placed as Vice-President, was to effect a proj^rpss- 
ive and unlimited reformation in onr institutions, avowii);: tiiat 
they not only "advocated a reformation of institutions," /?an «ci**ti 
with the progress of science, but maintained that no definite limits 
eonld be assigned to that prosress.^' As these stories eat ap each 
other as coinpleteljas the Kilkenny cats are said to have done, taU 
and all, it is unnecessary to dwell on them. But by way of shew- 
ing as a piece of natural history, that the father of both felt greater* 
paternal tenderness for the mercenary and more malignant one, I 
refer to bis letter giving an account of his authorship of the nuUify- 
ing Kentucky resolutions. 

In ti»t letter (Vol. IV. p. 344,) he tells Mr. Nicholas^ the m» 
that he prepared those resolutions daring the period in which as 
Vice-President he was making head against the federalists and de- 
fending the constitution from al! change; and that Mr. Nicholas, 
the father, "proposed and carried them through" the lei^islaturc of 
Kentucky. He then adds — "I fear, dear sir, we are now" (the 
letter is dated December, 1821,) *4n such another crisis, with this 
dilference only, that tli e j u diciary branch is alone and single^haBdetf 
in the present assaults on the constitntton. But its assaalts ara 
more sure and deadly, as from an agent seemingly passive and un- 
assuming. May you and your contemporaries meet them with the 
same determination and etiect, as your father and his did, the alien 
and sedition laws, and preserve inviolate a constitution, which, 
cherished in all its chastity and purity, will prove in the end a 
blessing to all the nations of the earth.'' 

The other passage in this letter to Mr. Adams is that in which 
Mr. Jefferson says, «'I well remember a conversation with you in 
the morning of the day on which you nominated to the Senate a 
substitute for Pickering, in which you expressed a just impatience 
under **ih% legacy of Secretaries which Gen. Washington had left 
you," &c. 

It is well known that towards the close of Mr. Adams's adminis- 
tration a rupture took place between him and certain of his leading 
political friends, and that in consequence of it Mr. Pickering, his 
Secretary of State> either resigned or was removed from office. It 
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seems that Mr. Jefferson, althoagh "personally makitm head*' as 
chief of one party, against Mr. AcSims as leader of the o8ier, seized 
this occasion of conirersing with Mr. Adams, and of '^sowing tares'' 
between him and his other friends. This attempt had been made 
at an earlier date, as appears from a letter he wrote to Mr. Adams 
upon the occasion of his own probable defeat in their first contest 
for the presidency, (Vol. III. p. 338,) but which was deemed trom 
its friendly professions so **mal apropos" (p. 348,) by Mr. Madison, 
that he refused to deliver it, and it never reached Mr. Adams's 
hands. That letter, dated the 28th December, 1706, is filled with 
expressions of personal and political esteem for Mr. Adams* and 
after a protestation of Mr. Jefferson's gratification at the ill success 
of his competition for the presidency, contains this observation:-— 
"It is possible indeed that even you may be cheated of your suc- 
cession by a trick worthy of the subtlety of your arch-fnend from 
New York, who has been able to make of your real friends, toob 
for defeating their and yonr just wishes." This *'arch-friend frosa 
New York" was the great and glorious Alexander Hamilton* 
against whom Mr. Jefferson, having failed to excite suspicions in 
the mind of President Wa^^hington, was thus early endeavouring to 
instil jealousies iu the breast of his successor. 

However, to return to this letter of explanation to Mr. Adams, 
it appears that it not only culled but delighted himi for we find 
him in a fit of gratitude at a later stage of their revived correspon* 
dence actually crowning the gun-boat, dry-dock, and embargo Pre- 
sident as the Neptune of the United State?, the father of the 
American navy! This too in a tone of inditiercnce to the memory 
of Gen. Knox, and that delicacy which was due to his venerable 
relict and orphan. son, which proves but too clearly that Mr. Jef- 
ferson's suggestion to Mr. Adams to abandon his former firiends— 
*'place himself farther from them than from us" — had produced its 
intended effect. Now although a pretty oxtrnsivo paternity has 
been assigned to Mr. Jefferson, 1 believe it was never supposed, 
even in Virginia, where the sun ripens surh varif>us complexions, 
that he was "the father of our Navy"! This is the exclusive dis- 
covery of Mr. Adams, and he appears not to have revealed it until 
bis ninety-second year, when the following occasion brought It 
forth. (Vol. IV. p. 357.) 

On the 15th October, 1822, Mr. Adams made a communication 
#<o Mr. Jefferson of which this is an extract. "Mrs. Knox, not 
long since, wrote to Dr. Waterhouse, requestinj}; him to procure a 
commission for her son in the navy; that navy, aay^ lier ladyship, 
of which his father wss the parent. 'For,' says she, *I have fire* 

Jqnently heard Oen. Washington say to my husband, the Navy was 
our child.' I have always," adds Mr. Adams, "believed it to be 
efferson's child, though Knox may have n^sisteri in bringing it into 
the world." The trivial and inronsci[ueiit retnai ks by which Mr. 
Adams proceeds to support this strange attribution — one, that 
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Htmttton'8 hobby was the ariuy» and the other, that he "had iiill 
proof from Washington's own lips/' that he was averse to a navj— 

need not be discussed, inasmuch as a disposition to cherish one 
branch of military force, is no proof of aversion to the other, and as 
it is on record that Gen. Washington Irom iii st to last was in favour 
of creating a naval force, and in iiis last speech to congress recom- 
mended it thus emphatically: **Will it not, then, be advisable to 
b^;in without delay to provide and la^ up the materials for build- 
ing ships of war; and to proceed in the work bv decrees, in pro- 
portion as our revenues shall render it practicable without incon- 
venience; so that a l iiturc war of Europe may not find our commerce 
in the same unprotected state in which it was found by the pre- 
sent."* 

Besides, the object in view is only to show how willingly Mr. 
Jefferson could consent to divide credit with **a fool and blabber," 
even though conscious that he had no right to a particle of it, and 

provided he had only a widow and an orphan to contend with. He 
replies to Mr. Adams on the 1st of November, (p. 355,) "1 have 
racked my memory and ransacked my papers to enable myself to 
answer the inquiries of your favour of October the 15th, but to little 
purpose* My papers furnish me nothing, my memory generalities 
only. I know that while It was in Europe, and anxious about the 
fate of our seafaring men, for some of whom, then in captivity in 
Algiers, we were treating, and all were in like danger, I formed 
undoubtiii^l y tiie opinion, tliiit our government, as soon as practi- 
cable, should provide a naval lurce sufficient to keep the Barbary 
States in order,'and on this subject we commanicatd togetheff as 
jon observe. When I returned to the United States and took part 
in the adnunistration under Gen* Washington, I constantly main- 
tained that opinion; and in December, 1790, took advantage of a 
reference to me from the tirst Congress that met after I was in 
oilice, to report in favour ot a force sulticient for the protection of 
our Mediterranean commerce. I think Gen. Washington approved 
of building vessels of war to that extent. Gen. Knox I know did." 
He then goes on to reconcile his dry-dock system with this genera- 
tion of the navy, and daring from the dotage of his correspondent, 
as Jacob was when engaged in a similar scheme, Mr. Jcflbrson tells 
Mr. Adams, that when as his successor to the Presidency, he, Mr. 
Jefiferson, reduced otir existing naval force, and even sold some of 
the frigates, it was in compliance with "an act of Congress passed^ 
while you (Mr. Adams) were in office.^ As if it had not been 
done by his own partv, and in compliance with his own instigationa, 
calumnies, and creed. 

In a letter to Mr. Gerry, written at the very time this law for 
reducing the navy was passed, (January 26th, 1799, Vol. III. p. 
409,] Mr. Jefi'erson thus uubosoms himself. '<Ia confutation then 

* Maishall, Vol. V. p. 715. 
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of tiieae and all future calumnies, way of anticipation, I ahall 
make to jou a profession of political &ith| in coDfidence that 

you will consider every future imputation on me of a contrary com- 
plexion, as bearing on its front the mark of falsehood and calumny." 
*«I am for relying for internal defence, on our militia solely, till 
actual invasion, and for such a naval force only as may protect our 
coasts and harbom from such depredations as we have eiperienced; 
and not for a standing army in time of peace, which may overawe 
the public sentiment; nor for a navy, which, by its own expenses 
and tho eternal wars in which it will im]>ticate us* will gritkd us 
with public burthens and sink us iuk'o!- tliem." 

Now here is a solemn confession of political faith, which displays 
the ^un^boat system in its full deformity* and which, unless the 
Mediterranean sea can be transferred to the coasts and harbours of 
the United States, abjures from the commencement of the year 
1799, through all future time, the propriety of having a naval force, 
'♦sufficient for the protection of our Mediterranean commerce." 
And although Mr. Jetierson assures Mr. Adams that in December, 
1790, he broached, and afterwards ^'constantly maintained the 
opinion," that we ought to have "a. force sufficient for the protection 
of our Mediterranean commerce," Mr. Gerry was bound under the 
instractions contained in Mr. Jefferson's letter to him, to contradict 
this assurance, upon Mr. Jeflerson's own authority, and to denounce 
it as an "impiitatif>n" against Mr. JeftersoQ ''bearing on its front 
the mark ol ialsetiood and calumny." 

So much for his "papers," which he declares though "ransacked, 
furnish him nothihs.'' Let us now examine his <«memory," which 
though '*racked,'' he protests yielded '^generalities only." On the 
I6th of January, 1811, it furnished wit!) the readiest confidence to 
Dr. Rush, throuy;h whose instrumentality Mr. Jefferson was angling 
for the very coalition out of wiiich this fraud against Gen. Knox's 
memory grew, the following statement: — "When the election be- 
tween Bun and myself was kept in suspense by the federalists, and 
thej were meditating to place the president of the Senate at the 
head of the Gtovernment, I called on Mr. Adams with a view to 
have that desperate measure prevented by his negative. He grew 
warm in an instant, and said with a vehemence he luui not used 
towards me bcfn-c, "Sir, the event of the election is within your 
own power. \ ou liave only to say you will do justice to the public 
creditors, maintain the navy, and not disturb those holding offices, 
and the government will instantly be put into your hands.'' These 
stipulations, Mr. Jefferson says he declined making, when Mr. 
Atlams rejoined, "Then things must take their course." Now this 
not only squares with his confession of Hiith to Mr. Gerry, but 
shows that both Mr. Adams, who nnointed him with this flattery 
and false appropriation, and he himaelt while he was receiving the 
unguent, knew tlmt it was entirely undeserved. 

As to Mr. Adams*8 part in this shameful and ungenerous pro- 
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ceeding, it is to be remembered in ezteauation, that be wis at the 

time reduced by the wci'itit oF years to that grasshopper State ia 
which Homer describes ciu taiii statesmen of Troy — and that more- 
over he does not profess to have "ransacked his papers." — Mr. 
Jefferson, on the other hand, was, as he declares, his "junior in life," 
about eleven jears, and had these letters to Mr. Gerry and Dr. 
Rush as well as others to the same effect, a^noiig the papers and 
freu copie$, which he declares he "ransacked." Whatever diffi- 
cnlty He m.iv have experienced at coming at them, there can be none 
in forming tliis conclusion, that although Mr. Jefferson prolited by 
denouncing the navy and its advocates, in 1799, he was glad, in 
1822, to accept the praise of having fathered and "constantly main- 
tained it." mt at this latter period, he had divided the world of 
American slory, (taking to himself the lion^s share,) with Mr. 
Adams, and this important region was not to be left unoccupied. 
Whatever may be thought of their taunting; indifference to the 
widow and tlie son of a brave and meritiu ioiH colleague, it will be 
confessed on all hands, that such anoUier lather as Mr. Jeffeiaou, 
is more to be dreaded bj our navy than all the fleets of Europe and 
all the storms of the sea. 

Gen. Lee, like Gen. Knox, was a friend of Gen. Washin^toB, 
fiupportcrl liis measures, and valued his fame; had, like Gen. Knox, 
rendered great srrvices, and received little thanks from liia country. 
It is not surprising then that Mr. Jefferson should have been 
prompted by the same malignity which we tind induced him to de- 
fraud and to stigmatise the memory of Gen. Knox, to defiune and 
▼ilify the character of Geo. Lee.* 

r* It appears from a publication in the National Ga/ottc of January 5lh, 
looQf that Mr. Humphreys, who, as the biulUer ol the frigate Constitution, is 
inseparnbly connected with our naval glory, thoaght it worth while to record' 
his testimony against the correctness of that letter (;f Mr. Adams's, mentioned 
in the text, which attributes the paternity of the uavy to Mr. Jenerson, and 
hostility to it to Gen. Washington. It was hardly necessary that the ^rflfU 
hands of the vencrafile architect of our floatini^ huhvarks should ha\'c c Tide- 
scended to the use of so insignificant an instrument as a pen for that purpose; 
but the docament he has left is valuable as showing: tne zeal with which 
Washington pushed ilie creation of tlie ntivy, and the justness of his views in 
regard to it, and which led to its bein^ (as iVIr. Humph revs expresses it,) "a 
Skreules even in its cradleJ^ The spirit with which Gen. Knox acted his part 
is also manifest, and corroborates his widow's statement, that her husband was 
the father of the navy. 

The act of Congress, under which our first and noblest fris^ates were built, 
—those frigates, which fought the navy into fa70Qr—-w&s uppo'^ed by all the 
zeal and aoility of the dcm'ocratic party, and upon grounds which seem now 
almost incredible. But as no reader will doubt Mr. Tucker's testimony on 
this subject, and as it is distinct and short, I will transcribe it fVom his Life of 
Jefferson, (Vol. I. p. 178.) "It was ref^isted, (the bill for a naval force, — con- 
sisting of six frigates — to protect our commerce against the Algeriues,) not 
only on the ordinary ground of its unfitness for the attainment of its object, 
but also because a navy was said to be contrary to ike general policy o f the UniUd 
StateSf by involving a ruinous expense; by being incompatible with the dis- 
charge of the public debt, and by its etfosmg us to the huard of odUsioiis on 
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LETTER XV I. 



JOHN JAY. 

There is associated with the name of this upright statesman and 
enlightened jarist, none of that niilitarj glory which belonged to 



the ocean with other naval powers, and eventually to war; and lastly, because 
it wovXd even increase our dependence^ by fwmisKing koUages^ as U voere^ for our 
good behaviour.^l! 

"As a substitute for this mode of defence, it was proposed either to purchase 
a peace of the AlgerincS| or to subsidize other nations to afford our commerce 
protecHon,**!! 

Mr. Tucker admits that Mr. Jefferson concurred with his party on this 
occasion, and that even "afterwards when war was declared against Great 
Britain, he was opposed to the erection of a naval force, alleging that it would 
be only building skips for the British, — but £»^er their unexpected success he 
seems to have withdrawn his objections, and at least to have acquiesced in the 
national voice, then loud in its praise." But it would seem from a suteequent 
part of Mr. Tucker's own book, that he never did acquiesce in the national 
voice on this subject, but continued to the last, to prefer his own piratical sys- 
tem of gunboai and privateer warfare against England. For in December, 
1814, in a letter to Mr. Monroe, cited by Mr. Tucker, (Vol. II. p. 358,) he was 
for encouraging privateers as "a dagger which would strike at the heart of the 
enemy — their commerce. Frigates and seventy-fours," he adds, ' arc a sacri- 
fiee toe must make, heavy as it is, to the prejudices of a part of our citizeTis.^^ 
Even in the midst of our naval victories— nay, in a let»cr to Mr. Adams, of 
May 27, 1813, congratulating him upon them, as the early and constant advo- 
cate of wooden walls, he says, that his "epoch for aiiningr at a navy" will be 
when the fleets ofother powers can be "broughtso near to a balance withEUtg- 
laAd that we cau turn the scale." 

Mr. Tucker also records a conversation of Mr. Jefferson's just previous to 
the capture of the Guerriere, in which he maintained that "in providing a 
navy we should be only building ships for the British," (Vol. II. p. 331.) Ftom 
all this it is difficult to conceive that neither Mr. Jefferson's memory or papers 
could, in 1823, famidi him the means of disavowing all claim to the paternitjr 
of the navy. 

It may be said by Mr. Jefferson's admirers, that I have, at least, shewn that 

he wa.s remarkably consistent in his views in regard to the naval policy which 
the United States: ought to pursue; and that therefore we must presume him 
honest, even if we suppose him mistaken, in them. But there is much to 
repudiate his claim even to that indulgence, which is usually accorded to 
honesty, and to shew that his consistency on this subject (certainly remarkable 
for- him) was not the result of conviction, but of hostility to the federalists, 
which was too fixed and acrimonious in him ever to regard with the least 
favour a prominent measure of their policy. For the events of the war of the 
revolution, and the captivity of our mariners in Algiers, — the former painfully 
impressed upon him while Governor of Virginia, and the latter while he was 
minister to Prance,— had deeply convinced him of the utility, nay, the neces- 
sity, of a naval force, as his writings of those periods will shew. In his Notes 
on Yixginia, (p. 291-4^) he says. "The sea is the field on which we should 
meet an European enenigr'-oii that element we should possess some power," 
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Washiagton, Hamiltoo, Knox, and Lee; and which operating paia> 
fully on the memorj of Mr. Jefferson, maj account in some 
meaaure for his dislike and injustice to them. 



which he recommends to amount to thirty shipSy eighteen of the line and twelve 
frigates; and his correspondence with our government while its ambassador 
in France contain similar views, but directed more particularly to the protec- 
tion of our Mediterranean commerce. How comes it, then, that these views 
were totally changed the instant his country was about to adopt them, and that 
he should nave advocated the suicidal policy of expending oar money to foster 
the marine of other nations, er of the very pirates from whose prisons our 
citizens were calling for helpl There is bnt one answer to the qnestimi, and 
that will not establish that the spirit of party was less influential with Mr. 
Je£krsoQ than the lessons oi eipenence and the dictates of reason} or that he 
was less intent upon holding a high place in the government than upon seeing 
his country mainiain one among nations. Nor will an opinion in favour of 
the sincerity of Mr. JeiTerson's political professions be aided by an examination 
of his social conduct. A glanng instance of the want of that Urst of Times 
is to be found in his conduct to hi venerable correspondent, Mr. Adams, 
After Mr. Jefferson's reconciliation with him, his many tlatteries and profes« 
sions of friendship, and especially after his reply to the expostulation or "NUj 
529th, 1813 noticed in the text, Mr. Adams had certainly a right to feel assured 
that Mr. Jefferson would not treasure up any thing to wound his memorvi 
when that should be all of him fcft upon earth. Yet we tind in his friend, 
correspondent and admirer, Anas, bequeathed to posterity, as materials for 
history, after "a calm revisal," mndp so htc as 1818, such entries as the fol- 
lowing, (p. 503.) "Langdon tells me, uiat at the second election of President 
and Vice President of the United States, when there was a C0D8ideridl>le vote 
given to Clinton in opposition to Mr. Adams, he took occasion to remark it in 
conversation in the Senate Chamber with Mr. Adams, who, gritting his teeth, 
said, 'Damn 'em, damn 'em, damn 'em, you see that an deetivo govemBient 
will not do.' He also tells me that Mr. AdamSi in a late oonvenatioii, said, 
'Republicanism must be disgraced, sir.' " 

(P. 508.) "The President (Mj A iams) has sent a government brig to 
France, probabl}' to carry despatches. He has chosen as the bearer of these, 
one Humphreys, the son of a ship carpenter, ignorant, under a^e, not speaking 
a word of Frencn, most abusive of that nation; whose only merit is, the having 
mobbed and beaten Bache on board the fingate buiU here, for which he was 
indicted and punished by fine." 

"The reader will here be reminded of a remark in Borke's Reflections on 
the French Revolution, in reference to Dr. Price's contemptuous mention of 
"a few thousands of the dregs of the people." *'Yoa will smile here at the 
eoiudstency of those democratist^, who, when they are not on their gnard, treat 
the huinl Ir'r part of the community with the greatest contempt, whilst, at the 
same time, they pretend to make them the depositories of aU power." In the 
last extract from the Anas it is evidently mentioned nmonr t&e reproaches of 
Mr. Humphreys, that he was the son of a ship carpenter. Yet Mr. Jefferson's 
classical recollections mi^ht have reminded nim that from the earliest times 
snch artkaaa had been highly respected. Among the chie£s of the Iliad was 
onoi 

"Who loved by Pallas, Pallas did impart 
To him the shipwright and the builder's art;" 

and even that "hiph-flyin^ monarchist " Gouvemeur Morris, treats the feeling 
which the chief of our democratists manifested towards the origin of Mr. 
Humphreys, as ''among certain prejudices which affect weak minds, and are 
justly despised by the wiser and better part of mankind T have met," he 
eonunaes, (letter to Mrs. Bomsi Vol III. p. 234,) "with mechanics in the first 
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The mellow radiance of wisdom and virtue, of thatmt7>9 sapientia 
wMch habits of meditation, benevolence, and piety reflect upon the 



societies of Europe, from which idlers of high rank are excluded; and was 
once istrodooed by a coppersmith to the intimacy of a Duke." 

But to return from this digression, the reader must not suppose that these 
attacks upon Mr. Adams were accidentally left among the AnaS| for Mr. Jef- 
ferson assures ns to the contrary. In tne introdttction to them, he says: 
"Some of the informations I haci recorded are now cut out from the rest 
because I have seen that they were incoriect, or doubtful, or merely personal 
or piirate, with which we haye Bothing to do." Why then should sach gossip 
as this about Mr. Adams have been preserved? Can it be pretended that it is 
of such importance as testimony agamst Marshall's Life of Washington, that 
the feelings and faith of friendship should have been disregarded to prevent 
its loss*? Supposing the anecdotes to he true, had not Mr. A(iains merit enough 
to entitle a little sally of passion to be forgotten as well as forgiven*} And as 
to bis appointment of young Humphreys to the humble office of bearer of 
despatches, it surely might find a sufficient excuse in the merits of a lather 
who shaped the Herculean infancy of the navy*? What then can excuse Mr. 
JeAraon for such wanton attacks upon the memory of a great man, whom he 
professed to lore, esteem and honour? 

Mr. Tucker confesses that Mr. Jefferson has been censured for committing 
to writing: such conversations as form the staple of his Anas, but of course 
defends him. As a counterpoise to his authority, and better than an answer 
to his reasoning, I beg leave to refer the reader to a letter from Gouvemeur 
Morris to Col. Pickering, to be found in Vol. III. at page 249, of Sparks' Life 
of him. Col. Pickering, it seems, wished to obtain for publication a statement 
of the substance of a conversation which Mr. Jefferson held with Gouvemeur 
Morris, when the contest for the Presidency between Burr and Jefferson was 
pending in Congress. But Mr. Morris replieB, "Still it would, I conceive, be 
indelicate to bring forward publicly the conversation which Mr, Jefferson held 
with me, for he certainly could not have intended it for the public^ and what- 
ever may have been, or may be, his ccHidnct towards me or my fnends, there 
is, 1 1 hink, a sancUtjf of social imtenonine among gnUaun, wAuA ougU net to 
be violated." 

But Mr. Jeftrson has npon this, as upon many other subjects, left ns Us 

own condemnation for his own conduct. The sentence he pronounces upon 
the j^ublication of the Cunningham correspondence is applicable to a large 
portion of his own Anas. His letter to Mr. Adams of Octdwr ISth, 18!^, 
upon that event, a.5 well as what he says of it in the oft-cited one to Mr. Van 
BureiK expresses strongly enough the general sentiment in relation to this 
sort of social treachery. "Indignation against the author of this outrage upon 
private confidence" — "would make it the duty of every honourable mind to 
disappoint his aim," are words in which Mr. Jefferson fairly and feelingly 
embodies the verdiet of the world upon eondnet to whieh die fkem woeld make 
it applicable. 

U It be not too mach presumption, I would suggest to the Professor, whether, 
Instead of weakening the few barriers which, m this tattling and ealnmniom 
age, still giiard the social board and the domestic fireside from the inquisition 
of the paolic press, it would not be better to incoioate the meiits of siiencel 
Be knewB they are not unsung in clastie lore. 

**B8t«t fideli tuta silentio 
MercQB*^ 

says Horaee. Baripides had sung before that "the crown of silence was fair 
in the eyes of a good man." Simonides has taught that "often does it injure 
to have spoken, never did it harm any one to have been silent^" and in the 
beautiful fictions of Arabia, Nourreddin Ali incvteated upon his son 'that 
silence is the omnmeBt and safeguard of life."] 
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character, encircles the blameless memory of Mr. Jay. As a mem- 
ber of the revolutionary Congress, foreign ambassador. Secretary of 
State, and Chief Justice of we United States, he rendered import* 
ant services to his country, and established a claiin to the evenaat- 

ing veneration of his fellow-citizens. The ablest state papers 
issued hy t!ie old Congress, were written by Mr* Jajy and his essays 
in thi' I'tileraiist are worthy ot being there. 

iSoon alter negotiating the famous treaty of 1794 with England, 
he yielded to a iineere love of retirement and study, and having 
served his country efficiently and faithfully, dedicated himself in 
modest and noiseless seclusion, to learning, philanthropy, and de- 
votion. The evening of his life was long an(l quiet, and aftbrded a 
perfect contrast to that of Messrs. Adams and Jefterson. He neither 
belied his enemies, nor betrayed his friends; but practised and 
promoted that holy aud cunbuiing religion, which they seem to have 
made the subject of sophistical and deriding speculations, dissimilar 
only in being second hand and shallow, to those with which Milton 
perplexes the leisure of his impenitent and tormented spirits. 

"Yain wiBdom all, and Iklse philosophy." 

But the virtues, abilities, services, and repose of Mr. Jay, were 
no security against the malevolence and detraction of Mr. Jefier- 
son, which were constantly directed against the noblest objects. 
From the moment the latter had entrenched himself at Montioello, 
behind a rampart of diplomatic chicanery, philosophical pretensions, 
and niral resolves, he appears never to have mentioned Mr. Jay 
without expressions of dislike and crimination. For example — In 
a letter to Mann Page (Vol. III. p. 315) he says, *'Our part of the 
country is iii considerable fermentation, on what Utey suspect to 
be a recent roguery of this kind. They say that while all hands 
were below deck mending sails, splicing ropes, and ever^ one at his 
own business, and the Captain in nis cabin attending to his log-book 
and cViart, n rof»;iie of a pilot has run them into an enemy's port. 
But metaphor apart, there is rauchdissatisliu tinn with Mr. Jay and 
his treaty.'* To Mr. Madison (p. 316) "Thus it is that Hamilton, 
Jay, &c. in the boldest act they ever ventured on to undermine the 
government, have the address to screen themselves and to direct 
the hue-and-cry against those who wislied to drag them into Ittht.^' 
To the same, (p. 324) "The whole mass of your constitnents nave 
condemned this work, (Jay's treaty) in the most unequivocal terms, 
and are looking to you as their last hope to save them from the 
effects of the avarice and corruption of the first agent, (Jay,) the 
revoUitioBary machinations of others, (Hamilton and his friends, 
who were endeavouring, Mr. Jefferson declares, to change the Re- 
public intoa moRarchy»)and the incomprehensible acquiescence of 
the only honest man (Gen. Washington) who has assented to it. 
I wish that his honesty and his political errorS| may not furnish a 
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second occasioQ to exclaim 'curse on his virtues, they have undone 
his country.'" 

Although these passages have been cited before* thej were then 
introduced to shew either the earnestness of Mr. Jefferson's efforts 
to excite opposition to Gen. Washington, w!ii!e lie professed to him * 

to be wifhrlrawn from political discussions altogether, or to prove 
that while he pi ofeHsed to be his friend he was in secret directly or 
indirectly calummaLing him. As in this instance his "virtues" are 
said to be of such an execrable sort as to be likely to ruin his coua- 
tr?; and he is admitted to be ''honest'^ exactly in the sense in 
which Anthony repeated "and Brutus is an honourable man." 

In regard to their bearing on Mr. Jay it is needless to multiply 
these citations, as they express one unvaried tone of malice and 
slander. But it is astonishing, even in Mr. Jefferson's "Writings" 
to find huvv uumeiiicabie to the influence o( time was this defama- 
tory spirit towards Mr. Jay. 

It appears that in the year 1823, a quarter of a centnry at least 
after Mr. Jay had withdrawn from public affairs, Mr. Adams at a 
Fourth of July dinner under the freshened recollection of ancient 
friendships, deviated so far from the articles of coalition which he 
had entered into with Mr. Jrllerson, as, in the drinking the lieaUh 
of Mr. Jay, to observe, that accident alone had prevented his name 
from appearing among the signatores to the declaration of indepen- 
dence. This indiscreet and extra-conventional justice, did not 
escape the reprehension of Mr. Jefferson. In a letter of the 4th of 
September, 1823, replying to one from Mr. Adams of the 15th of 
August, which seems to have contained no reference whatever to 
Mr. Jay, he thus recalls him with gentle violence from this tendency 
towards truth. (Vol. IV. p. 379.) "I observe your toast of Mr. Jay, 
on the 4(h of July, wherein you sar that the omission of his sigjm- 
ture to the declaration of independence was by accident, Oor im> 
pressions ns to the fact being different, I shall be glad to have mine 
corrected if wrong. Jay, you know, had been in constant opposition 
to our labouring majority. Our e-timate at the time was, that he, 
Dickenson, and Johnson of Maryland, by their ingenuity, perse- 
Terance, and partiality for our English connexion, lad constantly 
kept ns a year behind where we ought to have been, in our prepara^ 
tions and proceedings." 

The meanin;^ nf this evidently is, that Mr. Jay and others, who 
were like him partial to a renewal of our suspended connexion with 
England, had retarded the "labourin:^ majority" (in which Mr. 
Jefferson classes himself with Mr. Adams) a year at least, in the 
declaration of independence and in preparations to maintun it 
The inference attempted is, that it was by design and not by a«€t- 
dtnt, that he omitted to sign the declamtioD* Now as to Mr. Jef- 
ferson's labour? in this majontv, if we^ except the report on T.nrd 
Korth's propositions, foi w liicK he had previously got credit from 
the Assembly of Virginiai and his part of the declaration of indepen- ,i 
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deuce, which was subsequent to the season of delay he complains 
of* his own aceoant of his services gives us one report only, and 
tet soUisry labou t It appears, was thrown away, for the report was 
not adopted. (Vol. I. p. 9.) He never appears to have taken part 
in debate. But this of itself was no proof of his want of zeal in 
the causej for althouj^h he declares to Mr. Madison (Vol. IV. p. 
S77) that he was by the accident ot inuttestj silent on a particular 
occasion, and thus insinuates that he participated in the aebates on 
others, it is well known that he was a most indifferent speaker, and 
at that time could not hope to be heard after snch men as John 
Rutlcdge, Richard Henry Lee, and John Adams. 

"But that he had been retarded a year in his wishes and exertions 
for independence by Mr. Jay or :i!iy boil y else, is a slatcuient which, 
however bold Uie assertion may auw appear, can be proved to be 
as false as any other in his Writinn*'^ In a lettnr of tiie 5l9tk of 
Angnst, 1775, to John Randolph, who havinj; held an office vnder 
the crown in Virginia, and taking no part in the Revolution, had 
gone to England, Mr« Jefferson, then a member of Congress, saTt 

(Vol. I. p. 150) 

"Dear Sir, — I am sorry the situation of oijr country should ren- 
der it not eligible to you, to remain luuget in it. 1 iiope the re- 
timinf; wisdom of Great Britain, will, ere long, pat an end to thb 
vnnatural contest. There may be people to whose tempers and 
dispositions, contention is pleasing, and who, therefore, wish a con- 
tinuance of confiision, but to me it is of all states but one, the most 
horrid. My first wish is a restoration of our just rights; rav 
second, a return of the happy period, when consistently with dutr, 
I may withdraw myself totally from the public sta^e, knd pass tiie 
rest of mj days in domestic ease and tranquil lity,Dani8liing eveiy 
desire of ever hearing what passes in the world. Perhaps (for the 
latter adds considerably to the warmth of the former wish), looking 
with fondness towards a reconciliation with Great Biitain, I cannot 
help hoping: you may he able to contribute towards expediting: this 
good work. 1 think it must be evident to yourself, that the minis- 
ttr have been deceived by their officers on this side of the water, 
wno, (for what purpose 1 cannot tell,) hare constantly represented 
the American opposition as that of a small faction, in which the 
body of the people took little part. This, you can inform them, of 
your own knowledge, is untrue. They have taken into their heads, 
too, that we are cowards, ;ni(l shull surrender at discretion to an 
armed iorcc. 1 lie past aud future operations of the war must con- 
£ffm or undeceive them on that head. I wish they were thoroughly 
tmd minately acquainted with every drcnmstance, relative to 
America, as it exists in troth. I am persuaded, this would go far 
toM'ards flisposinj;!: thorn to reconciliation. Even those in Parlia- 
ment who are called triends to America, seem to know nothing of 
our real determinations. I observe, tliey pronounced in the last 
Parliament, that the Congress of 1774, did not mean to insist rigor- 
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oaaly oa the terms thej held out, but, kept something in reserve, to 
give up: and, in fact, that thej would eive up everjr thing but the 
article of taxatioa* Now, the truth is far from this, as I can affirm, 
and put mj honour to the assertion. Their continuance in this 
error may, perhaps, produce very ill consequences. The Congress 
stated the lowest terms they thought pofa^ible to be accepted, in 
order to convince the world they were not unreasonable. They 
gave up the mouupoly and reguluUon of trade, and all acts of Parlia- 
ment prior to 1764, leaving to British generosity to render these, 
at some fatsre time, ss easy to America as the interest of Britain 
would admit But this was before blood wa.s spilt. I cannot affirm, 
but have reason to think, these terms would not now be accepted. 
I wish no false sense of honour, no i'j:norance of our real intentions, 
no vain hope iliat partial concessions ot ri^lit will be accepted, may 
induce the ministry to trifle witii accommodation, till it shall be 
out of their power ever to accommodate. If, indeed Great Britain, 
disjoined from her colonies, be a match for the most potent nationi 
of £urope, with the colonies thrown into their scale, they may go 
on securely. But if they are not assured of this, it would be cer- 
tainly unw ise, by trying the event of another campaign, to risk our 
accL'plin^ a foreign aid, which may, perhaps, not be obtainable, but 
on condition of everlasting avulsion from Great Britain. This 
would be thou^t a hard condition to those who still wish for re- 
unioK with tfaetr parent country. I am sincerel j one of those, and 
would rather be in dependence on Great Britain, properly limited, 
than on any nation upon earth, or than on no nation. But I am one 
of those, too, who, rather than submit to the riglits of legislating; for 
us, assumed by the British Parliament, and wHiich late experience 
has shewn they will so cruelly exercise, would lend my hand to 
sink the whole Island in the ocean. 

'*If undeceiving the minister, as to matters of fact, may chanse 
his disposition^ it will, perhaps, be in your power, bj assisting to do 
this, to render a service (o the whole empire, at the most critical 
time, certainly, that it has ever seen. Whether Britain shall con- 
tinue the head of the p:reatest empire on earth, or shall return to 
her original station lu iha political scale of Europe, depends, per- 
haps, on the resolutions of the succeeding winter. God send mj 
may be wise and salutary for us alL I shall be glad to hear from 
you as often as you may be disposed to think of thinss here* You 
may be at liberty, I expect, to communicate some things, consist- 
ently with your honour, and the duties you will owe to a protecting 
nation. Such a communication among individuals, may be muiu- 
aliy beneficial to the contending parties." On the 29th of JNovem- 
ber he addressed a second letter to Mr. Randolph, in which ho 
eipressed himself as follows, ^p. 152.) "It is an immense misfor- 
tune, to the whole empire, to have a King of such a disposition at 
such a time. We are told, and every thing proves it true, that he 
b the bitterest enemy we iiave. His minister is able, and that 
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satisfies me that ignorance or wickedness, somewhere, controls him. 
lo an earlier part of thia conteat, ourpetitiona told hin, that from 

our King there was but one appeal. The admonition was despised, 
and that appeal forced on us. To undo his empire, lie lias but one 
truth more to loarnj that, after colonies have drawn the sword, 
there is but one step more thej can take. That step is now pressed 
upon us, bj the measures adopted, as if tliej were afraid we would 
not take iv Beliere me, dear Sir, there is not in the Britiah Em- 
pire, a man who more cordially loves a union with 0reat Britmn 
than I do. Hot bj the God that made me, I will cease to exist 
before I yield to n ronnexinn on such terms as the British Parlia- 
ment propose; and in tlii^, 1 ihitik I sppnk the sentimentsof America. 
"VVe want neither indnct nif nt noi power, to declare and assert a 
separation. It is will, aluiie, w liicii ts wanting, and that is growing 
apace under the fostering hand of our King. . One bloody campaign 
will probably decide, everlastingly, our future coarsei I am sorrj 
to find a bloody campaini is decided on." 

At our Legation in Paris, it is considered at the present day, 
when a brisk commerce subsists between the United States and 
France, and when tast sailing packets are regularly interchanged 
three times every month, that, upon an average, three months is as 
short a time as can be counted on for sending a letter to the United 
States and receiving an answer to it. In 1775 and 6, when navi- 
gation was less improved and expeditious than it now is, when a 
war was raging between America and Kn^land, and when of course 
ordinary intercourse by vessels of commerce was cut off, seven 
muniiis was as short a time as could have been calculated on for 
Mr. Jeffetaon's letters to reach Mr* Randolph, for Mr. Randolph's 
getting access to the British Minister and closing in failure or sac- 
cess the overture confided to him, and for his answer communicat- 
ing the result of liis negotiation to reach Mr. Jefi'erson. It will 
appear therefore that at least as late as the last of June 1776, Mr. 
Jefferson preferred reconciliation with England to national inde- 
pendence, ^'yielded to no man in the Britisii Empire" in ''partiality 
to our English connexion,'' had not **the will" to bring on a decla- 
ration of independence, and that if consequently he attached him- 
self before that period to the "labouring majority," who wwc intent 
on propelling us to independence, he was playing a double part, 
was rowing one way and looking another — was providing a title to 
pardon, if not patronage, from the crown, should our "English con- 
nexion'' be restored, and to favour from the States, should their 
independence be established. And there is no room to doubt, as 
well from his greedy appetite for universal and incompatible credit, 
as from the double-faced proceeding we are now considering, that 
if from an abundance of Jeffersons and a want of Washington, or 
even of Hamilton, Knox, and Lee, we had succumbed to (.leat 
Britain, Mr. Jefferson would have put forward his claim to reward 
for pre-eminent loyalty with the same eagerness, (and ke might 
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have done it with o;rer\ter truth,) which, under the opposite event, 
he actualljr raani^sted in asserting a title to bold and leading 
patriotism, and in founding on it his application for a pecuniary 
privily. 

Bat eveD should this plMD inference be disputed, it must be 
conceded that if "partiality to our English connexion,*' and not 
aeeidentt restrained Mr. Jay from signing the declaration, it was 

accident alone which induced Mr. .Tem^rson to sin;n it . It floes nnt 
appear from any thing which ever proceeded from Mr. J;i \ s [u n, tliat 
while he was a member of the Revolutionary Congress, he was 
corresponding as late as November, 17T5, with a gentleman in 
London in the employment and confidence of the Bntish Oovem- 
ment, for the express purpose of preventing a declaration of inde* 
pendence, and of bringing about a renewal of **our English con- 
nexion." If he did at any time urge reflection or advise delay, in 
reference to the irrevocable step of independence, it was no doubt 
from motives of patriotism and prudence, and instead of retarding* 
"preparations," was in favour of retarding "proceedings" until 
aoequate preparations could be made to support them, and not with 
any yiew to the result of a private negotiation with the public 
enemy. 

It would indeed seem, as somewhat characteristic of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, that a sort of chastising infatuation directed his slanders, 
making him falsely ascribe to others, those very motives to the 
influence of which his conscience taught him, that he himself was 
but too liable. The repetition of this process, by exposing its 
inicjuity, at last defeats'its purpose, and enables truth to overcome 
by its essential virtue the art of falsehood. In the present case, 
while it vindicates the many victims of Mr. Jefterson's injustice, it 
will leave upon his own name the stains which he endeavoured to 
attach to the memory of Gen. Lee, and to his illustrious friends, 
comrades, and compatriots.* 

[• Another instance of this will be found in an attack ( f Mr Jefferson upon 
the reputation of Mr. Hoop>er, a revolutiooary patriot of North Carolina, than 
whom, Mr. JeO'erson says in a letter to Mr. Adams, "we had not a greater 
tOTjr in Congress." Mr. Tucker (Vol. II. p. 421) regrets this heedless blow 
at the memory of n ^<^od and useful man, and, to mitigate it, explains the two 
senses in which Mr. Jeiferson uses the word tory; and says that we mui>t not 
understand it here as Mr. Jefferson habitnally applied il to the federalists^ 
"bat only as expressing: too protracted an attaohraent to Great Britain, and an 
unwillingness to separate from her." And in this sense Mr. Tucker contends 
that it was appUealHe to Hooper, because we hav^e his own declarations to the 
provincial Congress of Nortn Carolina, in HiI!r"hnrou?h, in September 1775, 
that he did not desire "to shake ofl" all connexion with the parent slate/' but 
Ids meet earnest wish and prayer was to be restored to the »tate we were in 
before 17fi.1. 

But we have just seen in the text, that Mr. Jefferson declared, so late as the 
SMh of Novenriber, 1775, that there was "not in the British empire a man who 
nwre cordially loved a trnion with Orrat Rritain than he did." So we have 
proof that his attachment to the mother country was protracted two months 
lon^r than we hare of Hooper's nnwiUingaest to ispante frcii to. ThefCh 
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LETTER XVII. 



RICHARD HENRY X.E£. 

From what has been said anil written of this (ilstiii^uished man, 
it appears that from tlie commencement of our revolulionarj strug- 
gles to their end, he was for patriotism, statesmanship, and oratory, 
reganled as the Cicero of his country. He was remarkable even 
*«amidst the crowd of patriots^ for a sensitive and impatient love of 
liberty; and this he encoura;2;ed and iritlamed by a fond contempla- 
tion of those bright and melancholy examples, which the victims of 
ancient and modern tyranny have left in the characters of Pliocion, 
of Cato, of ^Sidney, and of liussel. Tliis ^ave to his classical and 
chaste elocution, a tone of depth and inspiration, which, set off as 
it was by a majestic fi^re, a noble countenance, and a graceful 
delivery, charmed whde it roused or convinced his auditorj« 
Tlionrrh hp never pmired down upon agitated a«'>emh1ios, a cataract 
of mingled passion and logic like Patrick Henry, yet he rivetted the 



fbre,by the combined shewing of Mr. Jfeffi^rscni and his biographer, the former 
was a greater tory than Hooper by two months, and therefore nc o\)£rht to hare 
said to iVii . Adams, "there was not a greater lory in CoDgrei>s liiau Hooper, 
ezeept myself." As he did not do it, however, it is Una in Mr. Tncker to 
have supplied the omission. 

But to return to Mr. Jay, the subject of the just eulG«y of the text, noihmg 
is better established than the truth of Mr. Adams' oteervatioD, that it was 
accident alone which had prevented his name from appearing- among 
«jy;naiures to the Declaration of Independence. For the Conveaiion of Isew 
ll^rk, which bad the rigrht to do so, commanded his presence in that body. It 
was sitting at the White Plains when it received the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ixom Congress, which was immediately referred to a Committee, of 
vhieh Bfr. Jay was cliainnan, and "he almost tiutmUer reported the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

"Revived unanimouslpt That the reasons assigned hy the Continental Con< 
grass for declaring these UDited Colmaies ftee and mdepend«it states, are 
cogent and conclusive; and that while we lament the cruel necessity which 
has rendered this measure unavoidable, we a]>prove the same, and will, at the 
risk of our lives and fortmies, join with the other rolonies in supporting it** 

This interesting resolve is still to be seen in Mr. Jav's hand-writing, among 
the records of bin native state, as we leam from his Life by his son, VoL 1. 
p. 46. 

I had selected many extracts from the same work for insertion here, but I 
find myself in the dilemma of either citing wo little to do full justice to Mr. 
Jay, or of increasing too much the bulk of this volume, which has already 
grown, under my hand, far beyond what I wished iHT expected. I beg leave, 
tberefoT-e, to rpfer the reader to the work itself, as presenting a faithful por- 
trajiute ol one oi the wii«esl statesmen, purest patriots, and best men, that ever 
adomed aaj sge or blessed any countfy.] 
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excited attenuoa and enchanted fancy of his iiearers, with a regu* 
lated flow of harmonious language, generous sentiment, and lucid 
argament, which, tike the Btream of a far-detceiided flood, had more 
of the force than the noise of a torrent. 

In his personal character, he was Just, benevolent, and hi|^- 
spirited; domestic ia his tastes, and too proud to be ambitious of 
popularity. 

Though not pubitively slandered by Mr. Jefferson, he is treated 
with a de«;ree of injustice, that nothin*^ but the force and pre-emi- 
nence of his merit can accoant for. For thej were never rivalsi 
Mr. Lee, as long as he remained on the public stage, always over* 
topping Mr. Jefi'erson in estimation, both in Virginia and in CoQ- 
• gress; and he died about two years before Mr. Jefferson became 
Vice President. This superiority is manifest from tiie fact of his 
having been chosen one of the first delegates to the first Concrress, 
from his name appearing on almost all the important committees of 
that body, from his having been selected bj the Yireinia delegation 
for the task of moving the declaration of independence! it is 
accounted for by his passionate love of liberty, his uncom'promising 
patriotism, his captivating eloquence, and his fame for wisdom. 

Mr. Jetf'i rson assails his memory ciiiefiy by detraction and impli- 
catiuu^ by connecting his name sometimes with insuilicieui praise, 
at others with disreputable circumstances. Thus, when he men- 
tions Mr. Lee commendabl v, it is simply as one undistinguished 
among a throng of popular leaders, as m Vol. I. p. 5. "The lead 
in the house, on these subjects, being no longer left to the old 
members, Mr. Henry, R. H. Lee, F. L. Lee, and three or four 
others, whom I do not recollect, and myself, &c." and p. 7, "Our 
other patriots, Randolph, the Lees, Nicholas, and Pendleton, 
Stopped at the half-way house of John Dickenson," &c. In short, 
if we believe Mr. Jefferson, Mr. XjOO was sometimes his equal in 
ability, in zeal and boldness, never. Of course, in a list he re- 
membered to have read of patriots prescribed by the crown, he 
recollected his own nrnnc, but not that of Mr. Lee. In this spirit 
of disparagetnent, wlieti he comes to observe that the draught of an 
address to the people of Great Britain, prepared by Mr. Lee, was 
not adopted by Congress, he says simply that it was "disapproved 
and recommitted." But when the same fate befet his own draught 
of a declaration of the causes of our taking up arms, he says* Wt 
was too strong for Mr. Dickenson," and insinuates that Cong-ress 
was so indulgent to Mr. Dickenson, that it was entirely with a view 
to gratify him, that his draught was preferred to Mr. Jefferson's. 
The fact however is, that all the papers prepared bv Mr. Lee, were 
thought too highly tinctured witn resentment and independence, 
for uat early stage of the contest; — as is mentioned by Marshall, 
in Wffoed to the draught of a petition to the king:* while» for Mr» 

♦ Vol. IV. p. 627. 
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Je&ei^o's high-mettled patriotism, we have nothing but the thread- 
bare ttttboritjr of hU own assertion. 

The following instance of hit injustice to Mr. Lee is proof that 

his wit was less dramatic than malicious. (Vol. I. p. 8.) "On the 
24th, a Committee, which had bef^n appointed to prepare a declara- 
tion of the causi 3 ut taking up arms, brought in their report, (drawn, 
1 believe, by J. Uutledge,) whtcii not being liked, the House recom- 
mitted it, on the 86th, and added Mr. Dickenson and myself to tiie 
Committee. On the rising of the House, the Committee having 
not yet met* I happened to find myself near Governor W. Livings 
ston, and proposed to him to draw the paper. He excused himself, 
and proposed that I shoulfl draw it. On mj pressing him with 
urgency, *We are yet but new acquaintances, Sir,' says he, *why 
are you so earnest for my doing itr' *<Becau8e," said 1, *'i have 
been tnformcMl tint you drew uie address to the people of Great 
Britain, a prodnction certainly of the finest pen in America. <0n 
that,' says he, 'perhaps. Sir, you may not have been correctly in- 
formed.' I hat' received the information in Virginia, from Col. 
Harrison, on his return from that Congress. Lee, Livingston, and 
Jay, had been the coiniiiittee for that draue;ht. The first drawn by 
Lee, had been ilisappioved and recommitled. The second had 
been drawn by Jay, bat being presented by Governor lavingstoo, 
had led Col. Harnson into the error. The next morning, walking 
in the hall of Congress, many members being assembled, but the 
house not yet formed, I observed Mr. Jay speaking to R. H. Lee, 
and leading him by the button of his coat to me, *I understand. 
Sir,' said he to me, 'that this gentleman informed you thnt Go- 
vernor Livingston drew the address to the people of Great Bi iiain.' 
I assnred him at once, that I had not received that informatioa 
from Mr. Lee, and that not a word had ever passed on the subject 
between Mr. Lee and myself; and after some 'explanations, th« 
subject was dropped. Tliese gentlemen had had some sparrings in 
debate belore, and continued ever aftervery hostile to each other." 

As the spirit of a dialogue like this, when committed to paper, 
depends entirely on the perfect accuracy of its relation; and us in 
the beginning of his memoir, (Vol. L p.* 1.) Mr. Jefferson acknow- 
ledges the lapse of at least forty-five years, between the occurrence 
of this conversation, and the writing his record of it; I am to be 
understood as disputing tlie propriety of his fiction, rather than the 
truth of his statement. 

Its marvellousness is apparent, from at least three circumstances; 
the high-spirited temper of Mr. Leei the proverbial gentleness of 
Mr. Jay, and the ^od manners of both. Here are two of the most 
distinguished men in the first Congress — that angnst assembly, every 
member of which felt the destiny of his country weighing on hm 
shoulders; who had «parred so much in debate, as to become very 
hostile to each otherj when all at once, one of them, the milder of 
the two, seises the other by the button of the cuat, and leads him 
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ofi" to a third member, whom he requests peremptorily to declare 
whether his captive colleague had not made a certain ialse state- 
nent to him. This third memher« from a benevolent apprehension 
that the bntton-led gentleman maj be caned on the spot, in the 
presence of "many members," hastens to reply, tells the angry in- 
terrogator '*at once," that he had received no such statement from 
his unhappy colleague, and so tar from it, that not a word on the 
subject had been exchanged between them. Can any thing be more 
incredible than this? Is it possible that Mr. Jay would have taken 
anj member, towards whom he entertained a reciprocal hostility, 
bj the button of his coat, and have led him off through the hall, to 
arraign him before another member, on a charge of falsehood? Is 
it probable, or even possible, that Mr. Lee would have suffered 
himself, in the same temper of hostility, to be thus snubbed and 
conductedf' Does not the supposition violate every probability 
arising from human nature and social habits? Admitting that Mr. 
Jajr did suppose Mr. Lee had reported to Mr. Jefferson that Mr. 
Lmngston was the writer of the address in question, and that he 
resented this erroneous report as a personal injury, would he not, 
in proceeding to redress it, either have demanded of Mr. Lee 
whether he did or tlid not tiuike that statement, or have applied to 
Mr. Jeiiersoii separately, to know whether he had asserted that 
Mr. Lee did make itP out Mr. Jefferson's account, the meek 
and conscientious Mr. Jay, neither applied to the person reported 
to have done him injustice, for an avowal or disavowal of the aet» 
nor to the individual represented to have witnessed it, for a correc- 
tion or confirmation of the report, but seiz,ed the snspected perpe- 
trator of this enormous offence in the Hall of Congress, and led liim 
up to the supposed witness. After finding himself entirely in the 
wrong, in exhibiting this indecent anxiety about his reputation, he 
makes no apology for his gross misbehaviour, but retires, breathing 
a fiercer spirit of enmity and resentment, than that in which he had 
80 rudely advanrefl. 

"Whoever believes this story, must also believe that both Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Jay, were strangers to the feelings and manners of 
gentlemen, although they were known to be two of the most polished 
and enlightened men in the United States. - 

As there was probably some slight foundation for this anecdote, 
inasmuch as the spider must have something on which to suspend 
his web, it may be worth while to suggest what niieht have been 
the facts out of which the slander was concocted. The probability 
is that Mr. Jetierson receiving, as he says he did, the impression 
from Col. Harrison, that Mr. Livingston was the author oi the ad* 
dress, had communicated it as a Detct, to Mr. Livingston and to other 
members, and that in consequence of the more or less extensive 
prevalence ofMr. Jefferson's error in the matter, Mr. Jay felt him- 
self called on to justify his own previous statements in rG2;ard to it. 
For though he was a man of too much dignity to be strenuous in 
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laying claim to any litlle credit ot lliia kiud, he was alau a man of 
too much purity to rest qniet under the suspicion of falsehood. To 
lelieYe himself from an uneasiness of this sort, let us see how, as a 
man of sense and good breeding, he was to proceed. Certainly not 
by flying headlong at Mr. Lee, and dragging hitn before Mr. Jef- 
ferson, without imiuirinfi; previously of cither wiiether Mr. Lee had 
wron{2;ed him. Tins would have been exposing himself fur no 
earthly object to the resentment and contempt of Mr. Lee, as well 
as to the ndicule of Mr. Jefferson. His isiode of proceeding woald 
have heen either positively to re|)eat tlie assertion that he did write 
the address, or to obtain the testimony of some gentleman who not 
only knew, but would be admitted to know, that Mr. Livingston 
was not tlie author of it, and that lie Mr. Jay was. As the Com- 
mittee, who reported the address, consisted of Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Livingston and Mr. Jay, this competent gentleman could only be 
Mr. Lee or Mr. Livingston. Mr. Lee was not concerned in the 
advantage of the claim, while Mr. Livingston was to receive all its 
equivocal benefit Delicacy and discretion, would thus concur in 
inducing Mr. Jay to prefer a resort to Mr. Lee. He, therefore, 
with the familiarity which their official relationship, and the nature 
of his object inspired, requested Mr. Lee to set his colleague right 
in this business, and thus to destroy the injurioas rumour at its 
source, within the hall of Congress. Of course, when he approached 
Mr. Jefferson for this purpose, he was glad to have Mr. Lee at 
hand to refer to, and no doubt said to the former — "I understand. 
Sir, that you have asserted that the address to the people of Great 
Britain was written by Mr. Livingston:" — so that the haste with 
which Mr. Jefferson explained, was not so much out of any appre- 
hension for Mr. Lee's safety, as mieht at first sight appear. 

This version, which reconciles the -affair to moral probabilities, 
derives additional verisimilitude from another circumstance in Mr. 
Jefferson's statement, that is, if that statement be so far admitted 
to be true, as to require refutation. He says, when he told Mr. 
Livingston he understood he wrole the address, adding;, "I consider 
it a production certainly of the finest pen in Ameiica,' ' thai Mr. 
Livingston, instead of replying directly and clearly, '*I assure you 
I did not write it," or "It was written by Mr. laj," made this 
hesitating and equivocal answei^'^On that perhaps, sir, you may 
not have been correctly informed." This eqin vocal reply could 
not fail to reach Mr. Jay, and to direct him more dcruledly to refer 
to Mr. Lee. It would however be extremely unfair to the character 
of Governor Livingston, to impute to him, on ground so unsafe as 
Mr* Jeffi^rson's memoranda, this unmanly and illiberal ambiguity.* 

[♦I here beg leave to refer to an extremely interesting letter from Mr. Jay 
to Mr. Adams, (Jay's Life, Vol. I. p. 380,) aiid extract from it the following 
paragraph to establish distinctly the position assamed in die text 

"The subsequent occurrences you mention have not escaped my recollection. 
I was infonnea, and I believe correctlyi that one person in particular of thos« 
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The explanation here offered iDvolves, iD regard to one point, a 
constniction of Mr. Jefi'erson's language that may be disputed. 
He says — "I observed Mr. Jay speaking to R. II. Lee and leading 
lum by the batton of 'his coat to me.'' Now, admitting* for the 
like of argument, his statement with respect to the temper and 

fnrpose of Mr. Jay at the time he was thus speaking to Mr. Lee, 
e must of necessity be undor^tood to have been inquiring whether 
Mr. Lee had or had not " uiiurmed Mr. Jefferson that Governor 
Livingston drew the address to the people of Great Britain." Of 
this inquiry the necessary consequence was, that Mr. Lee returned 
an answer m the negative or the affirmative. Suppose then that he 
answered— '*No, I did not inform Mr. Jefferson that Governor 
Livingston drew the address to the people of Great Britain." Is 
it possible to conceive that Mr. Jay would have instantly led him 
up to Mr. Jefferson an(i said "I understand, sir, tluit tliis i^^entleman 
inlonned you that Governor Livingston drew tlie ailiiress to the 
people of Great Britain?" Suppose, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Lee answered, *<Yes, I did tell Mr. Jefferson so"— besides that 
there would then have been no occasion for the appeal to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, how could he have declared to Mr. Jay that he had not re- 
ceived that information from Mr. Lee, and that not a word had 
ever passed on the subject between Mr. Lee and himself? It is 



you specify, had endeavoured, by oblique intimations, to insinuate a suspicion 
that tne address to the people of Great Britain was not written by me, but by 
Gtovernor Livingston. Thai gentleman repelled the insinuation. He knew 
and felt what was due to truth, and explicitly declared it.'* 

This extract, besides relieving Gov. Livingston's conduct from every shadow 
of "illiberal ambiguity," "ca.sts ominous conjecture ' upon the whole anecdote. 
For from Mr. Jefferson's statement, Mr. Lee must have been "that one person 
in particular," against whom Mr. Jay's suspicions had been directed. If so, 
Mr. Jefferson's assurances must have di.ssipatcd ihem; and m that case Mr. 
Jay could not have believed, when he wrote the above paragraph, that he had 
been correctly informed upon that subject. If, on the other hand, we suppo«:e 
that Mr. Jay's suspicions never rested upon Mr. Lee, we cannot believe that 
lie accused him to Mr. Jefferson. From this dilemma there is no way of 
escaping, except by resnrtinj^ to conjectures much more improbable than those 
which would impeach the accuracy of Mr. Jetferson's teMimony. 

The most important service, however, which this letter renders to the 
memory of Mr. Lee, is to relieve him from a very unenviable position in which 
he is'placed by an error ia Mr. Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. It seems that 
iie did not even write the address to the people of England, on the reading of 
which, according to Mr. Wirt, "great disappointment was expressed on every 
countenance, and a dead silence ensued for some minutes.'' Indeed the whole 
passage is proved to be too full of error for any part of it to inspire confidence. 

Nor does this letter of Mr. Jay's indicate any of that hostility to Mr. Lee 
which Mr. Jefferson testifies to have been mutual in the breasts of these emi- 
nent men, but bears the marks of an opposite feeling. For it states that Mr. 
L,ee, Livinsrslon and Jay being placed on a coinmitt- tn prepare a memorial 
to the people of British America, and an address to the people of Great Britain, 
"the committee assigned the memorial, which was first in order, ud also 
deemed first in importance, to Mr. Lee,"— thus volunteering a piece of testi- 
mony in fayoar of Air. Lee, which savours more of partiality than hostility.] 
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inconsisleiit with common sense to suppose that Mr. Lee would 
mj, tiuit he had made this false and offenriTe^ aieertion when he 
had not made it, and is besides incompatible with the recreant ex- 
hibitieii here made of him by Mr. Jefierson. Upon the whole then, 

it appears tliat the truth in all probability was, as I have already 
intimated, that Mr. JetVerson set about this false report, and was 
confronted by Mr. Jay with Mr. Lee in order to correct it, and 
that the confusion with which he was himself aff'ected at the time, 
left a ating in his excessive self-love, which, in addition to his 
general intolerance of superior merit, festered into nnfoi^tvi^ 
enmity towards each of these illustrious men. 

The most flagrant evidence of his unfairness to Mr. Lee is afford- 
ed by the fact that in a letter to Mr. Wells, (Vol. L p. 94,) he 
gives an account of the circumstances attending both the motion 
for a declaration of independence, and the adoption of the declara- 
ration itself, and thonsh his letter covers six large octavo pages, 
never once mentions tpe name of Mr. Ticcl 

It has been already intimated that Mr. Jefierson, who conceived 
God to be "cither mritter or nothinff," was apt to employ the most 
devotional language in conveying the most incredible assertions. 
As examples, you may recollect that in presenting his portrait of 
Gen. Washington to Br. Jones, and affirming his belief that Wash- 
ington was throuehoot his administration preparing his countrymeii 
for a gradual andeasy submission to monarchy, he swears down the 
disbelief of the Doctor in the foUowtng **sacrosanct" terms:— 
"These are niy opinions of Gen. Washington, which I would vouch 
at the judgment seat of God." Again, in order to give a sort of 
importance to the ridiculous anecdote respecting Hamilton's opinion 
of the English constitution, he introduces it with the following 
solemn attestation. (Vol. IV. p. 450.) "In proof of this I will relate 
nn anecdote, for the truth of which I attest trie God who made me." 

So, in professing to relate circiim'^tnntiallv to Mr. Wells the 
proceedings in Congress on the motion for independence, he makes 
reference to a document containing, as he says, "Notes taken by 
himself at the time of what was passing on that memorable occasion/' 
and in order to suppress amazement at his omission of the nme of 
the man who moved that "memorable" proposition, he tolls Mr* 
W'ells, (Vol, I. p. 96,) "I will give you some extracts from a written 
document on that subject, for the truth of which I pledge myself to 
heaven and earth." As no one at that time was likely to question 
the assertion of Mr. Jefferson, respecting an event with which he 
was Iniown to have been familiar, that assertion founded on cou- 
tomporary notes, and that event unconnected with the policy of hie 
administration or the conduct his party, this unnecessary adjura> 
tion betrays a consciousness of defect in the statement placed under 
its convoy. Cnnsistenlly with this inference, the first of his extracts 
commences In these words: — "Friday, June 7th, 1776. The dele- 
gates from Virginia moved, in obedience to instructions from their 
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constitueiits, that the Congress should declare that these United 
b tales are, aud uf right ought to be, free and independent States," 
&C. In order to see at a glance the difi^renee between this and a 
&ir account of the same transaction, it will onlj be necessary to 
refer to Marshall, who after some preliminarjr observations says, 

'*The following resolution was moved bjT Richard Uearj Lee 
and seconded by John Adams." 

It is true that the Virginia legislature had instructed their dele- 
gates to bring forward a resolution to this eii'ect, but it is in the 
highest degree invidious in giving an account of so great and peril* 
ous a step to suppress the name of the mover, and to depart from 
that particular so far, as to state that the whole delegation moved the 
resolution. 

The truth is, as there would seem to have been two successive 
delegations of that momentous duty, one from the Virginia legisla- 
ture to their delej;ate8 in Congress, and the other from the body of 
the del elation to Mr. Lee, if it was fair to attribute the motion which 
this bold and eloquent statesman actually made, to his immediate 
constituents, it was just to refer it from them to their immediate 
constituency, and to hnvo said that on the 7th June, 1776, the 
legislature of Virginia made the nioiion. If Mr. Lee was but an 
a^ent for the transmission of this proposition, so were his imme- 
diate employers; and if the retrospection were justifiable in re^rd 
to him, it was also proper with reference to^hem. But this besides 
being obviously absurd, would have removed Mr. JeflTerson from all 
connexion with this event, whereas the invidious plan which he 
adopted, while it obscured the name of Mr. TiPe, reducefl him to 
the gregarious equality of **GJmmimquey Aledoniaquc, 1 iiersilo- 
cumquef'- brought himself into immediate contact with the revolu- 
tion; a position which, by the help of his authorship of the declara- 
tion, would give him a figure in nistory, preeminent above all his 
aasociates. 

What would have been thought of the father of history, had he 
recorded the determination of the Athenians at the approach of 
Xerxes to desert their fortifications and man their ships, without 
mentioning the name of the individual who proposed that bold 
resolutionr What should we now say of an author who should 
describe the battle of New Orleans, without mentioning the name 
of Jackson? He would be despised and execrated, atthongh his 
injustice would not have surpassed that of Mr. Jefferson. 

If, as is probable, his colleagues united in confiding to Mr. Lee 
the conduct of this great measure, it is proof of their conviction 
that iioui his political courage, his zeal and eloquence, he would 
Introduce the motion with becoming spirit, and support it with 
lulequate ability. His speech has not been preserved, but the ac- 
counts brought down by tradition represent it as worthy of the 
subject, ntul equal to the crisis. Had Mr. Jefferson been, as he 
was not, in possession of such oratorical advantages as drew the 
30 
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concurrence of his colleagues on Mt. Lee, and in consequence, 
been selected as the mover of tlie declaration of independence, it 
is impossible from the nature of his outstanding overtures to a con- 
fidential servant of the British crown, to conceive, that he could 
bftTO Introdoced and supported the proposition with that confidence 
and aniniatton which were reqaiaite to propel it through the doubts 
and scruples of Congress. On the other hand, Mr. Lee, impeded 
by no conflicting en|2;agementa, with his understandintr, his heart, 
and his conscience, all enlisted in favour of independence, assumed 
the dangerous responsibility of proposing; and urging a measure 
which even now perplexes monarchs, and which— 3iaa it found do 
better supporters either in battle or debate than the man who, 
though a witness to Ids eloquence and patriotism» endeavoured to 
erase his name from the annals of that glorious event — would have 
converted the rostrum from which he spoke into a gibbet. For had 
all the nu;mbers of Congress been as inetticient as Mr. Jefferson, 
and ail ttie governors of States as pusillanimous, not Washington 
himself could have saved the country. And in the event of our 
K'Subjugation, what member of Congress would have been singled 
out for royal vengeance? That one certainly, who greatly daring 
for the liberty of his fellow-citizens, had exhorted them to prefer 
the trials of an unequal war to the disgrace of servitude, and had 
urged them, in order to be free, to cast oil' their allegiance to an 
oppressive Kin^. 

Besides, against this sort of distinction Mr. Jefierson was bj no 
means unprovided. He could have pleaded with {perfect truth that 
the step of independence having been resolved on, it mattered little 
by whom or in what terms the declaration was written; that in 
writing it he had only done what, had he declined the task, some 
other member would have done in very similar lanj^uage; that al- 
though he was under instructions from the Assembly of Virginia, 
to move the declaration of independence, he had neither proposed 
that measure himself, nor after it was proposed, had uttered a single 
word in its support. That so far from desiring independence, he 
was sincerely anxious for a reconciliation between the two countries, 
and had rather be in limited dependence on Great Britain "than 
any nation upon earth, or than on no nation." That Mr. Randolph, 
an officer of the crown, could testify, that soon alter he (Mr. Jef- 
ferson) got a seat in Congress, he had of his own accord solicited 
Mr. Randolph's intervention with the British government, with a 
view of bringing the revolted colonies again under his Majesty's 
lawful sway; and that as late as the last of the previous November, 
he had renewed the same ovortiire, repeated the same counsels, and 
avowed t!ie same predilections, \u a letter to Mr. Randolph. That 
it could not be iiaputed to hiai as a fault, that the advice he gave 
had been disregarded, and that such steps as were necessary to 
bring about a renewal of "our English connexion,'' had not been 
taken; and that if independence was anbeeiittently declared— Hipon 
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Mr. Lee, who, while he (Mr. Jefferson) was in daily expectation 
of learning from Mr. Ranaolph the result ui iu& ioy-di overture, had 
the iemeritj to propose it— -and not on him» Bhould thecomeqneBces 
of that rash and audacious measure be yisited. 

There would have been, it mast be confessed, greater justice in 
this appeal to royal mercj, than in the claim he sets up to credit 
for a republican ardour, which not only distanced the measured 
pace of lus contemporaries, but outstiipped the fervid patriotism of 
Richard H. Lee. 

As this anecdote about Mr, Jay and the htUton, represents BCr. 
Lee as little better than a ]joItroon» it aflEbrds occasion for jet an- 
other comparative view of the accused and the accuser, as they 
appeared in those times which are tralj said to have **tried men^ 
souls." 

During the war of the revolution, and, I believe, while Mr. Jef- 
ferson was Governor of Virginia, a British squadron which had 
been scouring the waters and muting the shores of the Chesapeake* 
taking advantage of a favourable breeze, suddenly came to, ofTthe 
coast of Virginia, where the majestic cliffs of Westmoreland over- 
look the stormy and sea like Potomac. Mr. Lee wa? at that time 
on one oi those visits to his family with which, from the permanent 
sittings oi Congress, the members were of necessity occasionally 
accommodated. He hastily collected from the nearest circle of his 
neighbours a small and ill-armed band, repaired at their head to the ■ 
■point on which the enemy had commenced a descent, and without 
regard to his inferiority of means and numbers, instantly attacked 
them. He drove the party on shore back into their barges, and 
held them aloof, until the ships were brought to cover the landing 
with round shot and shells, which he liad no tneans of returning. 
Then as he was the first in advance so he was the last to retire, as 
men who were with him have since his death often said. Seyeral 
of the hostile party were killed or wounded, among them an officer 
whom they carried off. One man they buried on the shore. In a 
grove of aged beech trees, not far from Mr. Lee's residence, rest 
the remains of this unknown but unforgotten foe. The belated 
liume ward-going hunter, as he drags his tired steps along that proud 
and melancholy coast, hastens to pass this grave without a name. 
His comrade is awed into silence, his hounds with startled instinct 
follow close at his heels, he hears a deeper moan in the night wind, 
a more sullen murmur in the angry wave, and overcome with a 
pleasing; terror continues his quickened pace, until the course of a 
limpid stream is crossed. Then he talks again with his companion; 
tells of the men who when his sire was young, were the pride of 
Westmoreland; of Washington's renown in arms, of Lee^s fame 
ibr eloquence) how the first went abroad to distant battles and hi|^ 
commands; how the second returned from solemn councils to his 
poor but hospitable hills, delighted to disperse among his neighbours 
the fruits of wisdom and benevolence. 
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Sach was the conduct oi Hichard lienrj^ Lee, who was also 
''onprepared by his line of life and edocation for the coBunend of 
armtea.'' And lach were the impressions left bj hie virtaet on 
the minds of those who best understood his character, in the conn- 
try* where he lived and died, but where, alas, not one of his name 

remains. 

The same tone oi disparaj^ement prevails in a letter ot Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Mr. Adams on the 22nd of August, 1813, (Vol. lY. p. 
206,) in which he observes, "Marshall in his first volume chapter 
III. p. 180, ascribes the petition to the King of 1774, to the pen of 
Richard Henrj Lee. I think myself it was not written hj him, as 
well from whnt T recollect to havr fioard, as from the internal evi- 
dence of stjrle. liis was loose, vague, frothy, rhetorical. He was 
a poorer writer than his brother Artiiui , and Arthur's standins; may 
be seen in his Monitor's letters, to insure Uie bale of which tliey 
took tiie preeantion of tacking to them a new edition of the Farmer's 
letters; like Mezentius, who **Mortuajungch(U corpora nivis.*^ 

In the first place, Marshall in hisfoarth volume, p. 627* had c(ir^ 
rected this error of his first, and in doing so, he obBorvest that Mr. 
Lee's drauglit "was disapproved because it did not manite«t sutii- 
ciently that spirit of conciliation whicli then animated Congress." 
An ostracism, of which Mr. Jefferson, as has been noticed, eudea- 
▼oared to appropriate the credit to a rejected draught of his own. 

In the second place, it is somewhat strange considering the 
**vague" and "frothy" diction of Mr. Lee, and Mr. Jefi*erson's 
chaste horror of his rhetorical looseness, that it should have beeri, 
for a long time supposed by a large and intelligent class of the 
community, that Mr. Lee was the real author of the declaration of 
independence, and that Mr. Jeflferson had only reported it This 
impression could hardlj have existed, if the public had entertained 
the same opinion respecting Mr. Lee's style which Mr. Jetlerson 
here expresses; for although the declaration of independence, in its 
published form, is faulty in point of style, it is neither "frothy" nor 
••rhetorical." Speciuiens of Mr. Lee's style are before the world 
in the interesting compilation of his letters lately published by his 
§;randson. These I have read, though not with particular reference 
to their diction I and they appeared to be written to a plain vopre- 
tendiog style, by a man, who well read in Classical and English 
lore, was more intent on his thoughts than his lanjuaj^e, and to have 
that ease and directness of expression which is the reverse of vague- 
ness and iroth. 

♦ WestmorekTKl, situated on the North East frontier of Virr^inia, which, 
though not one ol our large or fertile counties, has given birth to a number of 
eminent men. Besides Washington, may be enumerated Richard Henry Lee, 
and his three brothers, Thomas, Francis, and Arthur, the late judge Wash- 
ington, and the late President Monroe. Of these distinguished citizens, all, 
except the last, are defamed, either by slander or detracaoo, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the "Writings of Thomas Jefferson." The free poptllatiou of West- 
moreland has never exceeded, 1 believe, five tliousaiid. 
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III reo:artl to the style of his brotlier Arthur, which Mr. Jefferson 
dcbciibeb ast ao exceedingly indiSereiit, il is a little remarkable that 
I came across a manascnptof Arthur Lee's, some few years ago, so 
BMch like the declaration of indepeDdencc, both in substance and 
language, that I took occasion to mention it in a letter to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and at the same time to inquire, seeing that Arthur Lee's 
paper was ol prior date, wliether he, Mr. Jeft'erson, had not read it, 
betbre he prepared that celebrated document. His reply, as well 
as 1 recollect, was that he had never seen the paper of Arthur Lee, 
but that does not disprove the closeness of the resemblance. The 
■^Monitor's letters" I never saw. It is probable they were dedicated 
to the discussion of some patriotic topic of strong but temporary 
interest, and that those who thought with Mr. Leo in relation to it, 
considered them worthy of being appended to the "Farmer's letters" 
— as Mr. Jefferson himself, in respect to a speech of Mr. Gallatin 
says, (Vol. IlL p. 324,) *'it is worthy of bein^ printed at the end of 
the ^Federalist.' Had this sug^stion of nis been adopted and 
his malice thereupon imitated, it is to be hoped the sneerer at Mr. 
Gallatin's style, would not have been so awkward as to give the 
life of the literary compound to Mr. Gallatin, and its mortal dul- 
ness to the Federalist* a blunder whichj by his trite quotation, Mr* 
Jefierson comnuts.* 

[* As to tbe merit of Arthur^ Lee's writings, it is sufficient to soy that his . 

Monitor's Letters, and those untk'r the si^Mialuie of Jimin.s Atnciicanus, were 
collected and published in cheap pampbleti:,m whidii»h^pe they went through 
many editions, were extensively circulated, and so much esteemed as to have 
been nriiitrd by several as^sociations and public corporations in England; and 
that hiN "ApjH-al to the English Nation ' was, for along time, attributed to 
Lord Chatham. 'I'hui fact is not only enough to repel the charge of "vague- 
Bess and l!h>thiness/' but to stamp it with exactlv tne opposite character, as 
pvery judge of ^^uch matters will find it to be. As a sample of its ACrvOttS 
breviiy, take this cuaclution ol a letter to Lord Chatham. 

**My lord, I have but one more word. When the acts of this country re- 
specting^ America are /«s/, they will never be questioned; when they are 
tkey v'ill never be abi i/td. 

((JuinCS AUBBfCAWDft.** 

(Life of A. Lee, by R. II. Lee, Vol. J. p. 51.) 

At page 209 of the edition ol WoodlalPs Junius, printed in Philadelphia in 
1813, will be found a letter of that celebrated writer to Wilkes, in which he 
says, "My American namesake is plainly a man of abilities;" and concludes, 
'•I'hope that since he has opposed me, wiiere he thinks me wrung, he will be 
equally ready to assist me, where he thinks me right." 

Few will imag'ino thar Ji'^;''"^ could have been so rmich mistaken in the 
merits of a writer as to retiuest assistance Ironi t)Qe, whose productions, when 
united to those of able anthors, would but remind the reader of the cmelties of 
Mezcntius. On the contrary, even by the side of the letters of Junius himself, 
those of bis American namesake may be quite as aj^tly placed as Pedasus was 
joined 10 the car of Achilles with XanOkus and Baitiu, 

Who being mortal, matched the inimorial steed.*;. 
Nor, when in 1775, the city ol London sent to the king and parliament a 
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From what has been already obscrveti it In uot easy I.0 auppose 
that in regard to style, Mr. Jefierson was qualitietl tube a critic or 
a preceptor. His own is to be admired neither for puritj nor 
strength, refinement nor felicity. Its texture is the same for letters 
and dissertations, for familiar and diplomatic eorrespondence^ and 
it is as mechanical and monotonous as the mn*;!c of :i hand orirnn. 
There is uot the slitchcst variety in his diction, neither the i K ^.uit 
choice of art, nor tiie casv carelessness of nature. If it ever ^luus 
with auimatiuu from the heart, the animation ^>prings from the two 
most odious feel i n zs, vanit j and malice. In the four volumes of his 
writings it would be difficult to find a sentence beavtifoUy simple, 
tersely energetic, richly metaphorical, powerfullj expanded, or 
nobly elevated. A diplomatic manner and a French toumure. 



remonstrance against the colonial measures of the ministry, is it probable that 

the}" woiiM have selected to rnrnpo-r that document any other than a writer 
■whose reputation was well esiabli.sijedl Yet the}-^ appointed Mr. Lee for that 
purpose, and "the style and spirit of the remonstrance were greatly admired, 
and it was extensimy circulated throughout the kingdom."H[Iiife of A. Lee, 
Vol. I. p. 40.) 

Indeed, some of the happiest bits to be found in anyone's writings are to be 

met with in his. For instance, hf nr^ini^' the ^reat Frederick to aiftipi, for 
his conduct towarib this country, a prccedcDt furnished by that of Uenry IV. 
of Prance towards Charles. Duke of Sndermania, after Tie procured hirasedLf 
to be crowned king of Sweeten; an<l cum liule> his l efercnce 10 this ilhistrious 
authority with the folUiwing happy cumpUmeut: ''The example of HeQiy 
the Great is worthy of a prince who no less merits the title.'' 

But skill as a writer, though important to Mr. Lee as arming him with an 
effective weapon to be used in the service of his country, furnishes the smallest 
part of his tuie to its gratitude. His zeal, perseveraiice, etiiciency and disia- 
leresledness, are the great qualities which entitle him to the highest praise. 
The spirit with which he entered upon his public career is evinr?»d in the 
following extract from a letter of his to his friend, the Earl of Sheibume, 
afterwards Marquis of Lanadowne, 

P«rM, December Q3d^ 1T36. 

"My Lord, — A very few hours after ray la^t letter to your Lordship brought 
me the desire ol iny country that 1 should serve her in a public capacity. 
Your Lordship thinks too well of me, I iiope, to suppose I could hesitate a 
moment. In tact, almost the same minnte <aw me bid adieu, jieihaps forever, 
to a country where 1 bad fixed iny furtimcs, and to a people whom I most 
respeeted, and could have loved. Bnt the first object of ray life is my country 
— the fir>t w i'-li ofrny lieart is public libertv. I inusi >ee, thcreforei thelibei^ 
ties ofrny country established, or perish in her last struggle." 

To the ability with which he discharged his public duties, I will cite the 
testimony of Samuel Adams, extracted from a letter of his to Mr. Warren. 
"Now you tell me their art is to prejudice the people ap^ainst the Lees, and to 
propagate that I am a friend to them. How trifling is this! Am 1 account- 
able to the people for my opinions of men? If I have found from long and 
intimate acquaintance with those g-entlemen that they are and have been, from 
tiic bc^'iDiuug of this contest, ainung the mast able and zealous defenders of 
the rights of America and mankind, shall I rjot be their friendl I will avow 
my friendship to them in the face of the world. As an inhabitant nf ISIassa- 
chusctts Bay, I should think myself ungrateful not to esteem Arthur Lee most 
highly for his voluntary services to that State, in times of her greatest need, to 
the injury of his private interest, and at the risk of his life."] 
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V'liicli complotely blight the spirit oF the English idiom, arc the 
peculifir pi opci tirs of his stjle. And these, together with its me- 
cliaijical and uniform structure, account for the fact, that while 
small parcels of it came to be much admired by the public, the 
wholesale quantity novr exposed, proves distressing to the least 
fiistidlous reader. 

Mr. Lee, who is confessed to have been a more eloquent man 
than Mr. Jetterson, was also a better scholar; and it is more than 
ptobable would have appeared as a prolessed writer, as he did in 
the character of patriot and statesman, though vastly his inferior in 
pretension, greatij his superior in merit 



LETTER XVIIL 

JOHN MARSHALL. 

fixcBPT Alexander Hamilton, no man living or dead, was ever 
visited by more of Mr. Jeflferson's abuse, than the present Chief 

Justice of the United States, and no man was ever more honoured 
by it. For it not only served to signalize his fellowship with those 
great and magnanimous men, whose actions have just been vindi- 
cated, but it furnished opportunity for the must perfect triumph that 
eyer was achieved by the uoexerted strength of merit, over the nn- 
assuaged rancour of injustice* 

As statesman, diplomatist, author, or Judge, for more than a 
quarter of a century, he was the constant theme of Mr. Jefferson's 
ohloqnv, in ail the forms in which it could be distributed; oral or 
written, oliicial or private. And although he made no resistance 
to these injuries, atteutpted no retaliation, manifested no resent- 
ment; was lauded by no dependants, and sunported by no dominant 
party; stood lofty and alone, the last official survivor of his class; 
while his enemy had mobs, and demagogues, and legislatures, to 
reverberate his hints and enforce his denunciations; x et at the time 
of Mr. Jefferson's death, there was scarcely a man even of hia own 
party, who believed a sinj;le word he had ever uttered to the pre- 
judice of John Marshall. A shade of doubt was perhaps kept up 
by a threat which his friends gave out mysteriously, purporting that 
he was to leave a posthumous refutation of the dth volume of the 
life of Washington, and an overthrow of its author's political and 
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literary character. But no sooner appeal ed ihe Jeffersoniana^ which 
are solemn Ij recommended to the world && "testimony'^ against 
ManhslPt work, than the threat became harmleia and contemptible. 
For it Is incontestablj true, that a mass of more inert folly and in- 
noxious though putrescent slander, is not tn be found an^ wherein 
print, than is formed by these pretended historical materials. 

Tliev consist for the most pr^rt of such speeches as ISIr. Jefterson 
chose to put into his owq mouth, or iiilo the niuulhs of men he 
either dreaded or hated — and resemble very mucli in their fabrica- 
tion, the dialogiie appended bj Basil Hall to his trayels in the 
Vnitai States, in which he appropriates all the smart observations 
to himself, and the silly ones to his republican interlocutor. 

In the mode in which Mr. Jefl'erson's »^nas have made their ap- 
pearance, there is one circumstance likely to attbrd merriment at 
least. It is that on various orc;i^n»iis when allusion to Marshall 
is made, a hiatus is left in the text lu order either to grant him the 
faroar of a ooH mortem dissection, or else, as in the case of Gen. 
Lee, in the nope that a dead subject may prove more tractable to a 
bundling operator. AVhutever be the motive, this sword of t0O9d 
is std! suspondid over Marshall's reputation, which, it seems, while 
his life is spared, is not to be completely destroyed, 

And here it is proper to remark, that inasmuch as Mr. Jefferson, 
preserved his Jlnas tor the express purpose of impugning the fair- 
ness of Marshall's historical narrative with respect to him and his 

Jartj, itmaybe accounted unjust and illogical in controverting Mr. 
efferson's statements to rt\j on Marshall's disputed authoritj. I 
was sensible of this apparent incompetency as it reo;arde<l the Life 
of Washington, but upon pernsinn; tlie "Writings" of Mr. Jeft'er- 
son, I was at once convinceil that it was oniy apparent? and that if 
a work so authentic, clear, and impartial as Marshall's could receive 
corroboration from any source, it could only be from so ostentatious, 
angrj, and impotent an attack, as this posthnmons one of Mr. Je^ 
ferson. 

Specimens of the ^7nas have already been submitted to your 
notice, some from among those tii:it profess to relate occurrences 
which Mr. .Teftersnn witnessed, and remarks that he made or heard, 
and some from those which profess to retail the reports of others. 
Of the former class was the Julhis Caesar anecdote of Hamiltoa« 
while to the latter chteflj betonss the following one, it b^ng a fair 
sample of the positive tone in wnich they are (felivered, and of the 
quantitv f^rfrntli they contain. (Vol. IV. p. ;115.) "February 12th, 
IROl, KdwanI lii^ ino;^ton tells me that Bayard applied to-day or 
last ni<^ht to tren. iSamucl Smith, and represented to him the expe- 
diency of coming over to ilic States who vote for Burrj that there 
was nothing in the waj of appointment which he might not com- 
mandy and particnlarlj mentioned the secretaryship of the navy. 
Smith asked him if he was authorized to make the offer. lie said 
he was anthorized. Smith told this to Livin^ton^ and to Wilson 
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C. Nicholas, who confirms it to me. Bayard likewise tempted 
Livingston, not by ottering him a ^rticolar office, but bj represent- 
ing to him» his, LivingBtoD'B intimacy and connexion witli Bun, 
that from him he had every thing to expect if he came over to him." 
At page 521, this statement is referred to by way of adding to its 
authenticity, as support to another. However, soon af ter the Jef- 
ferson "Writings" were published, and about fourteen years after 
Bayard's death, Mr. Clajton, Senator from Delaware, jealous of 
the honour of his State, and justly confident in that of his great pre- 
decessor* called on Mr. Livingston and Gen. Smith, Senators, the 
one from Maryland, the other from Louisiana, in a full sitting of 
the Senate of the United States, to declare whether this statement 
of Mr. Jefferson in regard to Mr. Bayard, was true or false. These 
eentienien thus openly iQterro<>ate(1, though both were partizans of 
Mr. Jetterson, and had voted lor liim in preference to Burr, felt 
themselves compelled to confess that they were unable to confirm 
the statessentof Mr. Jefferson, as they had not the least knowledge 
of the circumstances it mentioned, either in regard to Mn Bayard 
or to themselves. 

To give a brief and subdued account of Mr. Jefferson's imputa- 
tions against Marshall, it is sufficient to say, that he repeats the 
following alleg^ations, viz: that as a statesman, Marshall is a mo- 
narchist; as a diplomatist, a mountebank and impostor; as an au- 
thor, false and libellous; and as a Judge, partial and corrupt This 
Jast tendency of his vilification was so strongs that in his annual 
message to Coneress of December, ISOr, he recommended indi- 
rectly the impeacnment of the Chief Justice. 

As to the political creed oi Marshall, it is known to have coincided 
with that of Washington and of the patriotic statesmen who sup- 
ported his administratiuu. His reputation for historical truth and 
candour, has received, as was observed, all the honour of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's invective, and may now be considered more solid than brass 
or marble. It is as if a treatise by Hannibal were found confirming 
by inettVctna! <icni:i1s or falsified contradictions everv ^tjitcment in 
Livj respecting the characters of Fabius, Marcellus, Claudius, and 
♦Scipio, and the events of the second Punic war. 

His character as a minister of justice, it would not become 80 
httmUe a pen as mine to vindicate, or even to commend. The in- 
definite embaigo Congress, although unkennelled, and hallooed, did 
not dare to approach its tranquil majesty. The leaders growled 
hatefully around, the blabbers yelped at a distance| but the *hunter 
of men' had to l etirc s!icrP!«*^1p^'< and chagrined. 

As a diplomatist, Marshall had but a short career, and was em- 
ployed only upon a special mission. The nature of diis has been 
so little inquired into, that of the thousands who at first believed, 

* Mr. Bayard was a ciliasea of Delaware, and for a long time a Senator (torn 
that State. 
31 
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and iinaliy discredited, the imputatiotiti ot Mi. Jefteraon, not ten 
individuals understood the occasion of them, deriving their first 
impressions from political infatuation witK regard to Mr. JefTeraon, 
and owing their relief from them to the irresistible but silent force 

of Marshall's integrity. 

You will recollect that the lever with which Mr. JeflTerson over- 
turned the federal party, was the charge that they were manoeuv- 
ring to introduce a monarchy, modeUcd on the iormsol' the iii itish 

Sivemment, and in close aluance with, if not in actual resubju^- 
im to, it. A direct consequence, in his tactics^ was, the alle|^on 
that their poUcj was always favourable, and sometimes 8ubserTient» 
to Great Britain. This imputation was of course attached to every 
measure which was intended to resist the belligerent injustice, or 
arrogant amity of France. And in order to enjoy its lull effect, 
Mr. Jefferson, as has been already mentioned, withdrew from the 
cabinet in 1793, fearing that the necessities of his office would ez* 
pose him to the slanders he was instigating against his colleagues 
and his chief. 

These prnfe«s!on9 and views, it will be rendily perceived, cnused 
the political ascendancy at which he was aiming, to depend on his 
success in makint:; his fellow-citizens believe, that all our policy 
with regard to France was wrong; and e converaOf tliaL her conduct 
towards ns, if not right, was at least excusable. So that having 
incessantly denied or extenuated her oatrases at the risk of his 
political prospects, it came to pass that in the course of their pro* 
gressive enormity, ho was compelled, either to retract a whole chain 
of false assertions, or to follow thein up by still more daring fabri- 
cations. The stricture of this alternative upon bis ambition became 
almost spasmodic, when the delirious atrocities ol the French di* 
rectory, seemed to increase in a higher ratio than even his capacity 
for misrepresentation conld keep pace with, and threatened to 
render war between France and the United States inevitable, by 
making the apologists of France open friends of our public enemy. 
For had this event happened, it could not have failed to pull down 
the ladder of fabrications on which Mr. Jefferson liad almost reached 
the pinnacle of power. 

In a case like this, Mr. Jefferson was not a man to hesitate.^ 
He commenced, accordingly, a new series of inventions and mis* 
representetions in regard to the conduct of the French and Ameri- 
can governments, and in reference to the ministers employed by 
the latter. From among these Marshall was sin[:;lpd out as the 
object of peculiar slander, which never relenting in violence, was 
terminated onl;^ by its autlior's death. 

The mannenn which Marshall and his colleagues, Gen. Pinckney 
and Mr. Gerry, were received, or rather insulted by the French 
government* is described by Marshall in his Life of Washington.* 

•Vol. V. pp. 741, 42, 43, 44. 
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It was represented in very similar terms in the despatches of the 
mission to their government, and bj exciting general indignation 
amon^ the people, virho cried out, ^'millions for defence, not a cent 
for tnlnite," snook the whole frame work of popularity which Mr. 
Jefferson, as the leader of the French party in the United States 
had acquired. 

It is not within the scope of this undertaking to explain the stnte 
of our differences with France, at that time; to trace them to their 
origin, or to follow them out to their close. Tiie undertaking may 
pemapa be forced upon me hereafter. If it should, I shall be able 
not only to assign a proper degree of praise to the conduct of Mar- 
shall, but to show that as Mr. Jefferson, in the pursuit of power* 
had endeavoured to disorganize the country at home, so he strove* 
for the same object, to humiliate it abroad;* and that since the 
United States became an independent nation, its rights and honour 
have never been so shamefully abandoned by any citizen, as they 
were on occasion of the outrages of France, by the very man who 
slandered Gen. Lee, and calumniated Chief Justice Marshall; ac- 
cused Hamilton of treasonable designs, and reproached Washington 
with haviiinr ''truckled servilely to England." 

For ilu* present, alter rel i rin.; the admirers of Mr. Jefferson's 
patriotism, to this letter ol diplomatic counsel to Mr. Gerry, placed 
at the foot of the page,t it will be sufiicieut to remind you, tliat 

[♦ Gourerneur Morris treats Mr. Jeflerson's conduct very humorously in • 
letter to Mr. Parish, which see in Vol. Ui. p. 17ti, ol his Ulc by Sjjarks. J 

* Philadelphia, Jane 21, 1797. 

t Mr Dear Fbibnd,— It was with infinite joy to me, that you were yesterday 
announced to the Senate, as Envoy Extraordinary, jomtly with General 
Piockney and Mr. Marshall, to the French republic. It ^ave me certain as- 
enrances that there would be a preponderanee in the miasioii, sineerely dis- 
posed to be at peace with the Frencn government and nation. Peace is un- 
doubtedly at present the first object of our nation. Interest and honour are 
also national considerations. Bat interest, duly weighed, is in favour of peace 
even at the expense of spoliations past and future; and honour cannot now be 
an object. Tlie insults and injuries committed on us by both the belligerent 
parties, from the begrinning of 1793 to this day, and still continning, cannot 
now be wiped off by engaging in war with one of them. As there is great 
rea.son to expect this is the last campaign in Europe, it would certainly be 
better for us to rub through this year, as we have dune through the four pre- 
ceding ones, and hope that, on the restoration of peace, we may be able to 
establish some plan for our foreign connexions more likely to secure our 
peace, iatere^sl, aud honour, in future. Our countrymeu have divided them- 
selves by sacb strong aiR ctions, to the French and the English, that nothing 
will secure us internally but a divorce from both nations; and this must be the 
object of every real American, and its attainment is practicable without much 
self denial. But, for tliis, peace is necessary. Be aasared of this, my dear Sir, 
that if we engage in a war during our present passions, and our present weak- 
ness in some quarters, our Umun runs the greatest risk of not couiiug out ol 
that war in the diapc in which it enters it. My reliance for our preservation 
I s in vour acceptance of this mission. I know the tender circumstances which 
will oppose themselves to it. But its duration will be short, and its reward 
long. You have it ia your power, by accepting and determining the character 
of mt missioa, to secure Uie pteseat peace ana eternal onion of your country. 
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Marshall in his historical account of this misBion, observes that both 
the Freoch Minister of foreign afl'airs, Talleyrand, and certain un< 
ofielaU tboagh ml agents of the French Cwvernment, demanded 
IS a preliminary to negoeiation, the advance of a lar^e sum of 
money by the United States to France, and that in the despatches 
of himself and his co!!pa2;iiP^ to their own p-overn m en t, it was stated 
thatthp written comtnuincations of these unothcial agents requiring 
this advance of money, or in lieu of it a douceur of fifty thousand 
pounds to Talleyrand, were signed with the letters X. Y. Z. 

These despatches Mr. Jeiferaon insists were written by Marshall 
for the purpose of deceiving the people of the United States as to 
the disposition and conduct of the French Government, and he 
describes them and their author in !anf!;nfio:e of which the following 
quotations afford fnir specimens. In a letter of the i 1th of October, 
1798, to Stephens T. Mason, a Senator from Virginia, (Vol. 111. p. 
40^,) he calls the indignation produced by these demands of Talley- 
vsnd "the X. Y. Z. fever." In one to John Taylor, of the 86th of 
November, (p. 403,) »*the X. Y. Z. delusion.*' To Mr. Gerry, 
(p. 410,) he says, the January following ''when most critically for 
the government the despatches of the QSnd of October, prepared by 
your c(jllea2;ue Marshall, with a view to their being made public, 
dropped into their laps." To Edmund Pendleton, a few days after, 
he writes on the same subject, and obserYes, (p. 414,] "Yon know 
the wicked use that has been made of the French negoeiation; and 
particularly, the X. Y. Z. dish cooked* up by (a set w asterisks pat 
for Marshall) where the swindlers are made to appear as the French 
government." To Kosciusko (then in Paris] he writes on the 9A?>t 
of the same month, (p. 422.) "The wondertul irritation produced 
in the minds of our citizens by the X. Y. Z. story, has in a ^reat 
vieasnre suhtided." To Gideon Granger, afterwards bis Post- 



If you decline, on motives of private pain, a substitute may be named who has 
enlisted bis poissions in the present contest, and by the preponderance of his 

vote in the mission may entail on us calamities, your share in \vliich, and your 
feelings, will outweigh whatever pain a temporary absence from your family 
could give you. The sacrifice will be short, the remorse would be never-end- 
ing. Let me then, my dear Sir, conjure your acceptance, and that you "wiU, 
by this act, seal the mission with the confitfence of all parties. Your nomina- 
tion has given a spring to hope, which was dead bef ore. 

I leave this place in three days, and therefore shall not here have the plea- 
sure of learning your determination. But it will reacli me in my retirement, 
and enrich the tranouillity of that scene. It will add lo the proofs which have 
convinced me that the man who loves his eountiy on its own account, and not 
merely for its trappings of interest or power, can never be divorced from it, 
ean never refuse to come forward when lie finds that she is engaged in dangers 
which he has the means of warding off. Sfoke Uien an effort, my friend, to 
renounce your domestic comforts for a few moatbs, and reflect that to be a 
good husband and good father at this moment, yon must be also a good citizen* 
With sincere wishes for your acceptance and success, I am. with unalterable 
esteem, dear sir, joitr afiectionate liriend and servant. 
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master General, August the 13th, 1800, (p. 438,) "la this state" 
rVirginia) "a few persons were deluded by the X. Y. Z. duperie§.'* 
To Dr. Rush, September 23d, (p. 441,) "The delusion into which 
the X. T. Z. plot showed it was possible to push the people." 
After repeating on various occasions these or nmilar sneers and 
calumnies, we find him solemnly bequeathing them for historical 
truths to posterity in the introduction to his Anas. (Vol. IV. p. 452.) 
Speaking ot ilie federalists he there say?, "The horrors of the French 
Revolution then reigning aided tiiein mainly, and using that as a 
raw head and bloody bones, they were enabled by their stratagems 
of X« Y* Z. in which Marshall'^ (here asterisks again are used) 
«wa8 a leading mountebank^ &c." 

Here ^^ e have the statements of Chief Justice Marshall and of 
General Pinckney on one si»!e, in respect to transactions in which 
they were personally enj;af;ed, and on the other the contradiction 
of Mr. Jefterson, who was three thousand miles Irom tlie scene of 
these transactions. Putting aside the motives by which these 
parties were influenced, and their comparatiTe qualifications, it 
most be admitted that if an impartial inc[uirer could hesitate be- 
tween them, his belief would be determined to that statement, 
whichever it might be, which the testimony of a third party, com- 
petent and disinterested, should be found to confirm. Now it 
turns out that the testimony of a third party, competent and disin- 
terested, confirms the statement of Marshall and Pinckney in every 
particolar. Of consequence it is impossible for any honest man to 
berievethestatemeoUfMr. Jefforsoir^ / 

The Emperor Napoleon, who, before his expedition to E^ypt, was 
intimate with the councils? of the Directory, and after his return 
overthrew that profligate oligarchy, and assumed tiie government 
of France, in his dictations at St. Helena, describes minutelj the 
differences between the United States and France- 
After observing that the measures taken by the Directory against 
the United States were equivalent to actual war, and mentioning 
the appointment of Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, as 
plenipotentiaries, to treat for the re-establishment of a good under* 
standing, he says: — 

<*In consequence of the events of the revolution the federal party 
in the United States had obtained an ascendancy, but the demo- 
cratic party was notwithstanding more numerous. The Directory 
thought to give greater force to the latter, by refusing to receive 
the two American plenipotentiaries who belonged to the federal 
party, and by consenting to receive the third who was of the oppo- 
site party. The Directory declared, moreover, that they could not 
enter into an^ negociatiou wliatever, until America should have 
made reparation for the grievances of which the French republic 
had cause to complain. The 18th of January, 1798, they proposed 
a law to the two councils enacting that the neutral character of 
veatels thouid not be determined bj their flag, but by the nature of 
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their cargoes, aud tliat ail veiisels, laden in whole ui lu uait with 
Bnj^ialL inerch«ndifle» should be subject to eonfiscatioB.''-— ^'The 
resttlt of this law was disastrous for the Americans; French priva- 
teers made a number of prizes* and bj the terms of the law thej 

were all good. For it was sufficient for an American vessel to 
have only a few tuns of English mcrcliandise on board, to subject 
the entire cargo to confiscation. At the same lime, as if there had 
not been already sufficient cause of resentment and alienation be- 
tween the two countries, the Directory demanded of the American 
BoToys a loan of forty-eight millions of francs, grounding the de- 
mand on the loan which the United States bad formerly contracted 
with France, for the purpose of enabling them to succeed in escap- 
ing from the yoke (jf England. Certain intriguing ap:fMits, with 
which sort of instruments the office of foreign relations was at that 
period abundantly supplied, insinuated that the demand of a loan 
would be desisted from, upon the advance of twelve hundred 
thousand francs, to be divided between the Director B***** (Barras) 
and the Minister T*»*»»»»»» (Talleyrand.)*" 

Marshall's historical account, and the official statement^? made 
by himself and Pinckney are here contirmed in every [Ku ticular; 
the non-reception of the two federal envoys, the demand of a loan 
of one million sterling, of a dtmeeur of d650,000 sterling, by the 
agents of Talleyrand, for his and Barras^s benefit-^are all distinctly 
confirmed by a man, who besides being fully acquainted with the 
subject, was no party to the difOrence between the French and 
American l;ov('i rinipnts, or to tlie contention between the federal 
and democratic parties, and who probably never saw , as he certainly' 
does not refer to them, either Marshall's historical, or diplomatic, 
account of these proceedings. 

In addition it may be observed this statement of Marshall re- 
specting the infamous demand of Talleyrand, though thus confirmed 
by the dictations at St. Helena, h:is never been denied by any 
person of consideration in the world exceptiuiz; Mr. Jefferson. 

Here I shall conclude — leaving the reputation of Marshall pro- 
tected, not by the buckler of Napoleon's testimony, but by the 
panoply of his own virtues. The man who assailed him with unre- 
lenting abuse, reviled and hated his great and gifted associates — 
patriots who were stamped by their Creator with marks of merit 
and renown. Of that man, who endeavoured to destroy tlie temple 
of AiiiPi lcau glory, and to build of its rubbish, a shrine tor the 
worsliip of lus own image, it may be said witii perfect truth, that 
to those by whom he was the most honoured, he was the least 
known. 

♦ Memoircs de Napoleon, Tome II. pp. 107, S, 0, 10. 
[* There i.s nothing so remarkable in Mr. Jeffersoa's Writings as the per- 
pemal contradiction to be found between their different portions. Mr. Tiller, 

m the concludinc' p-irairrnph nf hi^ hi np^raphy, says that Mr. Jeffetbon , "beyond 
all his cotemporaiie&j ha& impressed iu6 opmious ol government on the minds 
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of tbe greal mass of his counlrj'men." But the reader of Mr. Tacker'.s work, 
as well as of Mr. Jefferson's Writings, will search in vain to find out what 
those opinions were. Mr. JetTeisDn is cited universally by those who are 
pleased to denominate themselves the states' rights party, as the founder of 
their lailh; and the nuUifiers, who regard themselves to be the stricter sect of 
that party, claim him as the author of their creed. Indeed it seems to be 
admitted (hnt those Kentucky resolutions of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
author, may be laiily iclerrcd to as authority to sus^tain it. If, therefore, we 
shoald expect to find Mr. Jefferson's opitiions and practice ctmsistent and 
uniform upon any important ^ubiect, it would be that of State sovereignty, or 
Slate rights, or those peculiar V uginia ductrincii whose advocates never'lose 
an opportunitj of proclaiming him as their leader, apostle, and political aaiat. 
Let us, however, turn from their declamations to their apostle's own epistles. 
In one to Col. Monroe, dated August 11th, 179ti, on page 43 of Vol. II., he 
says: "There never will be money in the treasury till the confederacy shews 
ita teeth. Tke states must see the rod; perhaps it must he felt by sovie of them. 

Every rational cUizen must wish to see an elective instrument 
of eoercum, and shonld fear to see it on any other element than the water. 
A naval force can never endanger our liberties, nor occasion blood.shed." 
To Col. Carringlon he writes, August 4th, 1787, when propositions to amend 
the Articles of Confederacy were agitating the country: **lt has been so often 
said as to be g^encrally believed, that Congress have no power by the Confede- 
ration to enforce any thing; for example, contributions of money. It was not ' 
necessary to give them that power expressly, they have U by the law of naivre. 
"When two port in make a compact, there results to each a power of compelling 
the other to execute it. Compulsion was never so easy as in our case, where 
a single frigate wonid soon levy on the commerce of any state the deficiency 
in its contributions." Here then we have Mr. Jefferson's andiority for the 
odious federal doctrine of deriving power by implication, and that for the 
monstrous purpose of coercing a sovereign state! If any thing could add to 
the horror of these suggestions, it would be that the peculiarly federal instru- 
ment, a navy, a frigate, was to be used as the rod to inAict this abominable 
chastisement. But if the states were subject to coercion under the old Con- 
federation, what must they be under the present Con^-titution, which has so 
much more impaired their sovereignty. Yet such is the inlatuation of some 
Jeffersonianists — such the depth of those shades of ignorance and prejudice 
in vfhich they hatch their conclusions, that perhaps they will deny what I have 
taken for granted, and require some proof derived from their idol's writings, 
that he ever impugned the sovereignty of the states since the adoption of tne 
pre-sent Constitution, before they will believe him guilty of a heresy which 
conflicts so much with their creed. A letter of hif? to General Knox, dated 
August lOth, 1791, (Vol. HI. p. 120,) will furnish the evidence required, it 
begins: 

"Dear Sir,— I have now the honour to return you the petition of Mr. Moul- 
trie on behalf of the South Carolina Ya/oo Company. Without noticing that 
some of the highest functions of .'sovereignty are assumed in the very papers 
w hich he annexes ns his justification, I am of opinion that government should 
firmly maintain this ground; that the Indians have a right to the occupation 
of their lands, independent of the states within whose chartered limits they 
happen to be; that until they cede them by treaty or other transaction equiva- 
lent to a treaty, no act of a state can give a right to such lands; that neither 
tmder the present constitution nor the ancient confederation, had any state or 
person a right to treat with the Indians, without the consent of the general 
government; that that consent has never been given to any treaty for the ces- 
sion of the lands in qnestion; that the government is determined to exert all 
its energy fc r the patronage and protection of the rights of Indians, and the 
preservation of peace between the United States and them; and that if any 
setdements are made oa the lands not ceded by them, wUhovt the previous coi^ 
sent of ike United States, the government will think itself bound, not only to 
declare to the Indians that such settlements are without the authority or pro< 
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tection ol lUe Uniied States, but to remove them also by the public lorce." 
Well might Mr. Tucker remark, ( Vol. I. p. 368 J "These doctrines are repugr- 
nant not only to the claims set un by thf srnte or Georgia to the Indian lands 
within its lioiits, but abo to the doctrines ol exclusive sovereignly which have 
been asserted by South Carolina, and which it deserves to be remarked, Mr. 
Jefferson's authority is mainly VL-lied on to support." Indeed, no doctrine 
could be aUvaucc'd inore derogatory to that sovereignly which is assumed for 
the states by the disciples of Mr. Jeflferson than that just cited from bis pages, 
and which he proinulpaicJ uiuler his olTicial responsibility as Secretary of 
State, as a guide for the conduct of the Secretary at Wai . Fur it must be 
remembered that the constitution does not touch this subject at all, any farther 
than it is embraced by that clause which j^ires Congress power ' to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the several states and with the Indian 
tribes;" and that whteh contains the general prohibition against any 8tate*!i 
making "any treaty, alliance or confederation." Yet this w*as enough for 
Mr. Jetierson by implication to oust a state of its jurisdiction and sovereignty 
over the lands within its own "chartered limits," because they "happen to bcr 
the hunting grounds of a tribe of savages; and he distinctly declares that this 
limited corporation, the government of the United States will remove by force 
settlements which may be made under the sovereign autliority of a state! 

Mr. Jetierson bas auo be«i universally and clamorously cited by those who 
claim to be liis more exclusive followers, as the constant opponent of the 
designs, which they have charged upon the fcderalisis, lo create a powerful 
■ad gplendid central government, which would at lengtb swallow up the 
sovereignty of (he states. Among the proofs alleged to fix upon the federalists 
this design against the states, is their interpretation of the constitution to give 
to tba general government a power to make roads and canals, &jc. Let va 
see to what extent Mr. Jefferson has been opposed to these federal scheme?^ of 
centralization; and to do that more distmctly, let us, in the first place, see how 
fu be was inclined to crush them in the bud. In a letter to Judge Hopkinson 
of Pennsylvania, written from Paris, March 13ih, 1789, (Vol. 11. p. 438,) he 
wtiies: "You say I have been dished up lo you a.s an anti-federalist, and ask 
me if it be just. My opinion was never worthy enough of notice to merit 
citing; but since you ask if, I will tell it to you. T am not a federalist, hccanst 
I never submitted the whole system of my opinions to the creed of any party 
of men whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in politics, or in any thing else, 
where I was capable of thinking for myselt'. jSuch an addiction is the last 
degradation of a free and moral agent. If I could not go to heaven but with 
a parly, I would not go there at all. Therefore, I protest to vou, I am not of 
the party of federalists, Bui lam mnch farther from that of the anti-federalists. 
I approved from the first moment of the great mass of what is in the new 
constitution, the consolidation of the government, the organization,^ fte. ftc 
We have thus Mr. Jefferson's own assertion that, through the hotlc-^t of the 
contest for the establishment of this splendid central government which k so 
much the dread of bis disciples, he was as much of the party of federalists as 
he could be of any party— even of one which would conduct him lo heaven, 
and without following in whose ranks he would be excluded from those seats 
of bliss. And we have here also hts authority that that boast of his disciples 
of being party men — that those appeals they are forever making to par^ leel* 
ing. "is the last degradation of a iree and moral agent." 

But it may be said that this federal bias on the part of Mr. Jefferson was in 
the early purity of that party, and l»efore it had, by strained interpretations of 
the constitution, sought to erect upon it that splendid government to which he 
so strenuously objected. Mr. Tucker fin reference to a letter ol Mr. JetTersoa 
to Mr. Sparks, of January 3, 1834, in wnicb the former proposes that tbe public 
lands should be applied to purcha^ing^ and colonizing all the slaves m the 
United States) says, (Vol. II. p. 466,) "He then shows, a.s on all other occa- 
sions, that his construction of the constitution is strict or liberal, acc lu g as 
the national good would be promoted." It would have been rhariiaMe, 
at least, to have altributed a similar patriotic motive to the liberal construction 
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which the federalists are charged with giving to the constitution. But far be 
it from me to attribute to the great leaders of that canonized pai fy any such 
nncertain and presumptuous rule of inierpreiation. Theirs was derived, not 
from fancies ofwhat might be for the national good to-day, andharmto-morrow, 
but from the immutable laws of rigjht reason, and the best ascertained prin- 
ciples of judicial science. These led them so to coDsirue the cousin ulion as 
to attribute to the goyemment which it establisiied the power, under certain 
circumstances, to make roads and canals. The great sin imputed to this 
interpretation is, not that it proceeded from an error of judgment, but from a 
crinunal desigD to inrest the federal government with a degree of power and 
extent of patronage which would be fatal to the proper sovcreii^nty of the 
states, lead to consolidation, and ultimately to monarchy, the first and last 
love of the federalists. Now, in Mr. Je^rson's second inaugural address, he 
recommends an amendment to the eonstitution, by which the surplus revenue 
of the United States might be a]}plied, in time of peace, "to rivers, canals, 
roads, arts, mannfaetnres, education, and other great objects, in each state.'* 
(See Tucker, Vol. II. p. 182.) And in his me.ssage to Congress at the .scs.sion 
which followed, he repeats the same recommendation. (Same Vol. n. 215.) 
Thus we see that Mr. JeflTerson was for going further than the federalists in 
giving these obnoxious powers lo Congre.ss. They were contented that they 
should be incident and liraited; he was for coulerring them as independent 
and general, and for adding to them the patronage of "arts, education, and 
other great objects in eacli state " What these "other great objects" were, 
we are not told- but the phrase is at least as comprehensive as "the general 
welfare," for a desire to apply the national revenue to which the federalists 
have been so much abused by the idolaters ot this same Mr. Jefferson. 

We have before seen that in a letter to Mr. Monroe, of January 2, 1815, he 
reprehends that incorrigibility "in our financial cour.se'' which continued to 
reject that very funding system, dravm from the Britisb model, for ihe adop- 
tion of which he and las followers had so often denomiced the federn lists. 

Alter inconsistencies of the magnitude of these just exhibited, and in relation 
to doctrines which are mainly supported by the authority of Mr. Jefferson, the 



to which his influence has been more pernicious to his coimtry, and a reference 
to which is peculiarly appropriate to a note upon the character of Maishall. 
Of course I allude to the judiciary. 

In his letter to Judge Hopkinson above ciied, after mentioning his approval 
of "the qnalified negative on laws s-ivcn to the executive^' by the constitution, 
he adds, "which, however, 1 should have liked better if associated with the 
tiidiciarv also, as in New York." To Mr. Madison he writes from Paris, 
March 15, 1789, in answer to a long, profound, and admirable letter on the 
subject of the constitution; and in this reply, which is quite a dissertation, will 
be found the following passage. (Vol. 11, p. 442. ]| "In the aiguments in 
ftvonr of ft declaration of rights, yuu omit one which has great weight with 
laej ike legal check tthirh it pnh ivto the hands of thr jvduinru. This is a body, 
wkt^t if tendered independent and kept strictly to their own depaiiment, merits 
great confidence for their learning and integrity. In fact, what degree of 
confidence ^vnnld be too much for a body composed of s'l-I^ men as Wythe, 
Blair and Fendletonl On characters like these, the 'civium ardor prava 
jtiieHiiim* would make no impression." 

Here we see Mr. Jefferson the advocaie for an independent judiciary, to be 
a check alike upon the government and the people. Uow different bis senti- 
ments were towards that body the instsmt it oecame a check upon his power, 
and ever afterwards, is too well known to need illustration. Even Mr. Tucker 
cannot refrain from remarking bis inconsistency upon this subject; (Vol. I. p. 
381;) and the warmest admirers of Mr. Jefferson will nnitewith the great bony 
of his fellow citizens in testifying that Chief Justice Marshall, ihe object of 
his unremitted obloquy, was not inferior lo his illustrious friends, Wythe, 
Blair and Pendleton, in all or any of the qualities and accomplishments which 
exalt ft Judge or ftdom ft niftn. 



reader will be less 
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To assign motives is generally a perilous task, and often an invidious oaa; 
and it will be entirely consistent with the humble share i have takea in tlie 
present piiblieatioD to permit the reader to penetrate the catuea of these great 

changes in Mr. Jeffer^i n'^ opinions. But this may be abundantly proved from 
his writings, that nothing ever stood so high in his favour as not to become 
the object of his attaek, as soon as it became a sovrce of irritation . The pnblie 
press of this country affords a remarkable illustration of this fact. liis early 
reflections upon the nature of our government and the situation of our people, 
sparsely scattered over an immense territory, made him perceive so clearly 
toe necessity of some public vehicles of intelligence, that he did not hesitate 
to say, that "were it left to me to decide, whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or newspapers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter." (See Tucker, Vol. I. p. 230.) But in 
following: his correspondence, we shall find thai he first fell out with the fede- 
ral prints, and then those of his own party began to share his reproaches as 
they produced his displeasure, until at last the whole are embraced in such 
sweeping (ienunciaiions as the following. In a letter of January 11, 1807, to 
a Mr. Nurvei ul Pluladelphia, he sa)rs, (Vol. IV. p. 80,) "It is a melanclioiy 
truth, that a suppres.sion of the press could not more completely deprive the 
nation of its benetiis, than is done by its abandoned prostitution to falsehood. 
Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicions by being put into that pollated vehicle." ♦ • • • ♦ "I will 
add, that the man who never looks into a newspaper is better informed than 
he who reads them; inasmuch as he who knows nothing is nearer to truth 
than he whose mind is filled with falsehoods and errors." 

To Cnl. Monroe he writes. May 5, 1811, in relation to some misunderstand- 
ings among his friends at Washington, (VoL IV. p. 164,) "These incidents 
are rendered more distressing m our country than elsearhere, beeanse our 
printers ravin on the agonies of their victims as wolves do on the Mood of 
the lamb. But the printers and the public are very diflerent personages. 
The former may lead the latter a little out of their traek. while the deviation 
is insensible; but th n imment they usurp their direction and that of their govern- 
ment, ibey will be reduced to their true places. The two last Congresses 
hare Men the theme of the most licentious reprobation for printers thirsting 
after war, soinr n^':ainst France, and somr n rji in England. But the people 
wish for peace with both. They feel no incumbency on them to become the 
reformers of the other hemisphere, and to inculcate, with fire and sword, a 
return to m trnl order. When, indeed, peace shall become more losing tlian 
war, they may owe to their interests what these Claixottes are clamouring for 
on false estimates of honour." 

He seems, at last, to have become so anxious for the punishment of "these 
Cluixoties" as to have derived some consolation from the capture of Washing- 
ton and the conflagration of the capitol, in the thought that these opprobrious 
fires might have scorched their vanities. In another letter to Col. Monroe, 
(January 1, 1815,) he says, (Vol. IV. p. '^14,) "A truth now and then project- 
ing into the ocean of newspaper lies, serves like head-lands to correct our 
course. Indeed, my scepticism as to everv thin^ I see in a newspaper, makes 
me indifferent whether 1 ever see one. T^he embarras.sments at Washington, 
in August last, 1 expected would be great in any state of things; but they 
proved greater than expected." ♦ ♦ ♦ • »«However, it ^nds well. It mortifies 
ourselves, and so may check, perhaps, the silly boasting spirit of our news- 
papers, and it enlists the feeling or the world on our side," &c. Such was, 
at nut, Mn Jefferson's opinion of the publie press of his country, by far the 
greater portion of which was then, and is now, addicted to nothing so strongly 
as praise of him, and thus did he verify an assertion he made in his above 
cited letter to Judge Hopkinson, wherein he avers his great wish to keep his 
"name ont of newspapers, because J find the pain of a little censure, even 
when it is unfounded, is more acute than the pleasure of much praise." (Vol. 
ILp.440.) 

Another chuH of Mr. Jeftim*li ardeat admiien, vboae first politieai crav- 
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ings, whether in July orations or stump speeches, are swelled wirh the praises 
of lus name, but whose idolatrj he rewards with reproacbjare designated ia 
the following extract of a letter to Mr. Madison: (Yol. iV. p. 496.) **Btit 
when his (Coke's) black-letter text, and uncouth but cunning learning got 
oat of itashion, and the honied Mansfieldism of Blackstone became the stu- 
dent's hornbook, from that moment that prof^ion (the nnrsery of Congress) 
be^an to slide into toryism, and nearly all the young brood of lawyers now 
are of that hue. They i«uppose themselves, indeed, to be whigs, becau^ they 
no longer know what whigism or republicanism means." 

If to Mr. Jefferson's denunciations of the conductors of thepnblic press, 
(which must embrace a large portion of their patrons,)— to his reproaches of 
the most enlif^htened class of our communities, which he himself calls "the 
nursery of Cunorress," — and to the sweeping charges contained in a previous 
letter to Mr. Giles (Vol. IV p. against all the branches of the federal 
gov^ernment, and especially ugamst liiat "vast accession of younger recruits'* 
(to federalism, I presume,) "who, having nothing in them'^ (as he says) "of 
the feelings or principles of '7(>, now look to a single and splendid government 
of an aristocracy, founded on banking institutions, and monied incorporations, 
under the guise and cloak of their favoured branches of manufactures, com- 
merce and navigation, riding and ruling over the plundered ploughman and 
beggared yeomanry,"— if to all those embraced in these denunciations we add 
the nations of France and England, one of which be stigmatizes (Vol. IV. p. 
169) as *'a den of robbers, and the other of pirates," — and, in short, all the 
people of Europe, whom he divides "into two classes, (Tucker. Vol. I. p. 231,) 
woHres and sheep," and to whose gorernments he prefers onr Indian soeietiea, 
—if, I say, we include all directly and necessarily embraced in these denun- 
ciations, it will be difficult to perceive in what large portion of mankind he 
reposed that confidence which is so often affirmed to entitle him to the praise 
01 a profound and benevolent philosophy, in which he surpassed even the 
father of hiii country. It is, indeed, impossible for any just thinker, utterly to 
distmst one half of a commnnity, and to repose entire confidence in the other; 
and yet this was the pretence of Mr. Jefierson with regard to his federal oppo- 
nents and democratic supporters. How was it possible for any one, not utterly 
blinded by party bigotry, to repose a generous trust in the virtue, intelligence, 
and patriotism of a people, and yet sincerely disbeliere in the existence or 
those excellencies in the illustrious men whom the same people and the great 
Washington selected for posts of power and honourl It is incredible that 
Mr. Jefferson could have been guilty of such stupidity; and it will be an appro- 
priate cnrirlusion to this book, to cover the character of those whom it has 
sought lu vindicate from Mr. Jeiforson's criminations, with the mantle of his 
praise. It will be reversing the fabulous cure of antiquity, and making tlM 
brightness of the spear of Achilles dissipate the rancour produced by its rust. 

Mr. Jetferson had just passed through the great crisis in the career of his 
ambition, and reached the goal proposed. He describes (in a letter to John 
Dickinson, Vol. III. p. 454) "the storm through which he had passed" to the 
consummation he had so long and devoutly wished for. as "tremendous indeed." 
From Hie fearfbl billows he waslielped to the desired landing-place by federal 
hands. When their rage brrnme alarming to the safety of the country he 
kad seen them sacrifice themselves, at once, that their blood might be as oil 
iraon the waters. In a letter to Mr. Monroe, written during the eonflicf, 
( V ol. III. n. 452.) he says, "The very word convcnTion gives them" (the fede- 
ralists) "tne horrors, as in the present democratical spirit of America, they 
fear they should lose some of the favourite morsels of the constitution.'' To 
Mr, Madison he writes as soon as the contest is over, (Vol. HI- P- 453,) "The 
whole body of the federalists, being alarmed with the danger of a dissolution 
of the government, had been made most anxiously to wish the very adminis- 
tration they had opposed, and to view it when obtained, as a child of their 
own." He repeats these sentiments to others of his correspondents, but always 
excepts from "the main body of the federalists" those whom he denominates 
'*ilMle(idlmofthe late ftetkB, Whom*' (ha says, Vol. III. p. 456) »I abandon 
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as LQcurables, and will never turn an inch out of my way to reconcile them.** 
The joy also with which he received the eongratalatioik of bi8*IKeiid8 upon 

his new exaltation, is vividly expressed in his correspondence at that period. 
In the letter to Mr. Dickinson recentlj^ relerred to, and written two days after 
hin inangaration, he thus pours out his heart: "No pleasure can exceed that 
which I received from rcadinfj your letter of the '21st ultimo. It teas like the 
jay we exveU in Ike mansions oj the Uessed^'whea received with the embraces of 
oar forefathers, we shall be welcomed with their blessing, as having done oar 
part nut unwiuihily of ihcm." Thus it is eviiknt that Mr. Jofler.sun was in a 
very happy frame of mind when he sat down to the composition of bis inau- 

f oral addresS; and in a very good humour with the federal party generally, 
t is also evident from the leiiersjust referred to, that it was a leading featnie 
of Mr. JeffersoD's policy at that period to conciliate that party. 

Stuart, the celebrated portrait painter, used to say, I am told, that he could 
never take a likeness to satisfy himself until he had discovered to which of 
the lower animals the countenance to be portrayed bore a resemblance; nor 
can I distinguish the character of Mr. Jefferson's mind more expressively 
than by denominating it as of the chameleon order. Every reader must be 
struck at the rapidity with which his mind receives the hue of that of the 
correspondent of the hour. — the mind liien lu juxtaposition to his own. While 
a letter ftom the venerable Mrs. Adams is reflecting the light of her noble 
character and gentle virtues upon his soul, he can be softened and exalted 
into saying, (Tucker's Life, Vol. II. p. 167,) "I tolerate with the utmost lati- 
tude the right of others to dither from mc iu opinion without impiQting to them 
criminality. I know too well the weakness and uncprtainfy of human reason 
to wonder at its difierent results. Both of our political parties, at least the 
honest part of tbem, agree conscientiously in the same object, the public good," 
dtc, while we have seen how trnciilenily he wrote to other.*; concerning one 
of mose same politicalpariies. And when his mind was familiar with the 
thoughts and deeds of French Jacobins, it became so imbued with their atro- 
cious colours, that to one of his correspondents of that school, he went to the 
tremendous length of hoping f Tucker's Life, Vol. I. p. 474) that the people of 
Europe would 'liring at lengtn, kings, nobles and priests to the seaffolds which 
they nave been so long delugini' vuh human blood." But it is useless to 
multiply examples of this remarkable characteristic of Mr. Jefferson's mind. 
The reader who has not been impressed with it from his own Writings, is 
beyond conviction from my pen; and I have but recalled it to the attention of 
the candid and enforced it by the instances just cited, the better to explain the 
phenomenon of his celebroied inaugural address. To understand that 
mom rlcnrlv it should be remembered that Mr. Jefferson rested much of hi.*; 
fame upon t he productions of his pen-, and not the less so, though, like the stag 
in the fable, it was doomed to find its destruction Id those branching horns in 
which he so greatly triumphed. Hence his Noteson Virginia, hiscdaboimte 
correspondence, his treasured press-copies. 

ft was this peculiar mind under these peculiar circumstances which was 
brought to the composition cf the inaugural address referred to. Therefore, 
It was not only natural, but almost irresistible, that its author should desire to 
embody in the most striking form, and mould into the most pleasing shape, 
and array in the fairest drapery of language, the profoundest maxims of civil 
wisdom and the surest guides of political conduct. Where should he seek 
these but in the great school in which he had been taught the subiimest lessonsi 
Whence could he derive them so well as from the experience and instruction 
of a life employed in the high scenes of the revolution, and among the heroic 
men who achieved ill Where else could he fmd those teachings of wisdom 
and virtue, whose truth and excellence were impressed upon the understand* 
ings and endeared to the hearts of the American peoplef While, therefore, 
gathering the best fruits oftho.se lessons, the images of those who taught them 
eontinually hovered upon his memory. The noble host of revolutionary 
patriots crowded his avenues of thought; and under the benign influence of 
their intellectual presence he resumed, for the hour, the character of patriot, 
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io which he had once acted with that illustrious band. Then was he warmed 
into eoDceprions of the highest wisdom and the utterance of the noblest trath. 

And when he had arrayed in fair order and inapressive form what he deemed 
"the essential principles of our government, and consequently those which 
ought to shape its administration," he recorded for testimony to all mankind, 
that "These principles form the briirht c()n>teMation wliich lias v:onc. before 
us, and guided aur steps ihrottsh an age of revolution and rcfoimation. The 
wiftdom of aU our sages and l>lood of tmr Heroes have been devoted to their 
attainment. They should br the creed of our political faith; the text of civic 
instruction^ (he touchstone bj^ which to try the services of those we trustj and 
^ovld we wander from them in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten to 
retrace our steps, and regain the road irhich alone leads to peace, liberty and 
safety." Now, who were those sages, who those heroes of our revolution and 
reformation, unless those "Solomons in council and Samsons in the field" who 
had been previously abused so copiously by their present eulogist? How can 
any general reference to "all our saofcs" and "our heroes" of that age exclude 
"Washington, Adaius, Jay, Knox, Ilauultun, the Lees and utliers, whose repu- 
tations are the subject of defence in this volume? And what **road'' was there 
for ns f > 'regain'' in ca«:e "we should wander from it in moments of error or 
of alarm, ' except that which had been travelled by the administrations which 
preceded Mr. Jefferson's. To shew that I have not placed a strained con> 
Structfon upon this paper, 1 reflT not only to the document itself, but to the 
history of the impression it made upon the public at the time of its delivery, 
and particularly to ttie discontent it gave to its author's political friends. Mr. 
TucKer confesses (Vol. II. p. 00) that it "was not altoj^ether relished by all of 
his own party;" and that the ^ealoi.^ among ihem went so iar as "to apprehend 
that he added one more to the many examples of those who, when tney had 
attained power and place, forgot the principles they had professed in attaining 
it." Thus it is seen that those illustrious defendants at the bar of posterity 
find a complete defence against the charges brought against them by their 
distinguished accuser, under unworthy motives, and for corrupt purpose.^, in 
the eulogy he himself pronounced upon them, on a solemn occasion, when 
wider happier influences and for the accomplishment of noble ends. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Just as I am about to send tlie last of tl>ese pages to the presa, 
the April number of the New \(>\ k Review is put into my hands. 
Tlie ioliovving paragraphs from an ai Ucle iu it, eniitled "The Con- 
gress of 1774/* so happily condenses and abundantlj confirms so 
much that is scattered through this Tolnme, that I avail myself of 
the high authority of that excellent periodical to justify and enforce 
it. "Mr. .Tctterson's credibility as an historical witness'' will here- 
after, it is lioped, be more justly appreciated than heretolore by 
the American public; and Ins future biographers would do well to 
cite, when they cao, something besides his letters to establish, 
improbable facts. ' As one instance, among many, of the nnsatls- 
factory state in which the mind of the inquiring reader is left by 
this entire trust of Mr. Jefferson's biographers to the materials 
which his Writiii'^a furn!«h them with, I refer to the followins;, in 
Mr. Tucker's Life ol him. In the table of cuntents to his twentieth 
chapter of his first volume, that author says, "Mr. Jefferson refuses 
a seat in the (Washington's) cabinet.'' In the chapter itself (p. 487) 
he writes: *'In September, during the pendency of this commotion^ 
(the Western insurrection in 1794,) Mr.Jeflforson received a letter 
trom Mr. Edniand Randolph, the SecreUrj of State, by express, 
which found him in bed, under a "severe attack of rheumatism, 
invitin?: him to resume a place in the public councils; but the invi- 
tation was peremptorily declined." This may be true, but the 
fuUowing considerations render it very improbable. Mr. Jetfersoa 
had resigned the highest place in the cabinet but nine monthi 
before, against the most pressing solicitations of the President; in a 
manner, too, it would seem, to have precluded any reasonable hope 
of his ever resuming it. Still less reasonable would it have been 
to iiiiaL!;ine that he would accept, or the President oft'er him, a place 
inferior to that which he resigned. Besides, the cabinet was full, 
and we are not informed that any member of it was to be removed 
to make way for him. What «'place," then, "in the public coun- 
cils" was he to "resume?" None, possibly, but that of Secretary 
of State. But could the President have made Mr. Randolph the 
instrument of sending; off an express with an cntfcatv, of his own, 
to another person, to come and oust htm of his place? Impossible, 
unless Mr. Randolph had volunteered in and insisted upon such a 
course. But if Mr. Randolph had done this, he must certainly 
have mentioned it, in his letter by the express, to Mr. Jefferson; 
if for no other purpose, to preclude an objection to Mr. Jeflferson's 
Acceptance on the score of delicacy. And it would seem eqnallx 
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certain that Mr. Jefferson, in his repl^, could nut liave passed over 
in siU'rice disinterested and, to hun, coniplimentarv cun- 

duct on the part of Mi*. Ilaodolph. Vet Mr. Jclteraon's letter 
contaiiis no thanks to Mr. RAndolpn for his generous and flattering 
OYerture, and fhe latter receives from posterity none of the credit 
which such conduct wonid deserve. Therefore, it would seem 
that there must be some mistake in this part of Mr. Turkcr's nar- 
rative. Either he has misinterpreted Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. 
Randolph, (which, for all the reader Ivnou s, is the only authority 
for it,) or Mr. Jefierson mistook Mr. Randolph's. The latter sup- 
position seems much more probable than that Gen* Washington, 
alarmed hj the Western insurrection, sent ofl^ an express from 
Philadelphia to Monticello to summon its sage from his *'peas and 
clover" to assist him in this domestic war. Yet possibly Mr. 
Tucker might have saved his reader from these doubts, and Mr. 
Jederson's authority irom being thus impugned by them, by pub- 
lishing a copj of Mr. Randolph's letter. 

Nor is it onlj about matters of fact that Mr. Jefferson's aothoritj 
is deemed all sufficient by his eulogists; but they appear to regard 
case<^ of conscience to be settled bv it with eqiia! conclusiveness. 
Otlierwise, Mr. Tucker might have thour^ht it worth while to have 
made some effort to satisfy the public curiosity ns to how Mr. 
Madison received lliose letters of censure and ridicule upon the 
conduct of Washington with which he was so often favoured by 
Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Tucker had peculiar facilities for doing this. 
But it would almost seem that there was a time when the **real 
Jeffersonians*' nf Virginia, esppciallv, deemed it a condescension 
too great for tliem in take any trouble to satisfv any donhts which 
impugned the infallibility of their patron. This misty period had 
just be^n to pass away when Mr. Tucker commenced his biogra- 
phical labours; and- it is to be hoped that its disappearance will be 
hastened by the article referred to in the beginning of this Post- 
script, and particularly by the following extract from it, which 
commences at p;>ire .149 of the eighth number of the New York 
Review, and extends to the end ot the article. 

"To resume the consideration of Mr. Jeft'erson's credibility as 
an historical witness; the second reason for questioning the value 
of his testimonj, to which we were about to advert, after noticing 
bis habitoal inaccuracy, is, that a vein of detraction and disparage- 
ment runs through all his writings. Mr. Jefferson was in all re- 
spects what was aptly styled by the ancients "a inhnifc philosopher,'* 
one of that "sect which" (according to Bishop lierkeley's descrip- 
tion) **diminisk ail the most valuable things, the thoughts, views, 
and hopes of men; all the knowledge, notions, and theories of the 
mind, they reduce to sense; human nature they contract and de- 
grade to the narrow, low standard, of animal life, and assign us 
only a small pittance of time, instead of immorfality." This spirit 
i» eograioed in Mr. Jefi'erson's writings— it would be hard to dis- 
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C0¥«r in them an elevated view of any subject he touches. We 
know of no other production that derogates a tithe as much from 
the integrity of the revolutionary age. There is a black thread of 
malevolence that seems to be woven into all that he records. It 
Ubb delio;ht to {perpetuate all the Smalltalk and gossiping, that 
were retailed to him, and if he discovered any decaying slander, it 
is pitiable to contemplate the pnin» he took to stuflf and preserve 
itisi his historical museum. The frailties and foibles of his cotem- 
poraries, which, even if they existed as he describes them, should 
have been allowed to die their natural death} form the staple of his 
contributiuns to the history of his country. The characters of his 
contemporaries-^their motives and feelings — are wantonly dis- 
paraged by him, while some were living and others were In their 
gmves — it mattered little which. The alternative is consequently 
presented of an idolatrous faith in Mr. JeSerson-s authority, at the 
sacrifice of the fame of some of the most eminent men in our annals, 
or the abandonment of that authority as unworthy of confideiine. 
This may be decided on by a few specimens; passing by aii the 
exaggerated criminations of Alexander Hamilton's political opi- 
nionst General Knox was "a fool and a babbler,^— John Jay 
"avaricious and corrupt'' — Julm Dickinson timid — Richard Henry 
Lee **vague and frothy" — Marshall an unfaithful partizan historian 
—General Harry Lee a slanderous intriguer — that honest-hearted 
foreip:ner, Baron Stt Liben, a conspirator against the republican 
insiUutious of his adopted country — Patriciv Henry "lazy," and so 
on and so on. But worse injury than all this is attempted to be 
done to that priceless patrimony, the fame of our ancestry, — ^for 
the name of Washington is not suffered to ^ unscathed, and the 
detraction is more insidious, because the poison is mixed up with 
eulogy and panegyric. The solemn impression of the matchless 
character of that being, that we have derived from all his actions, 
and all his words, and all his writings, is assaulted by what meets 
the eye on the pages of Mr. Jefferson's writings* Washington is 
descnbed by him as liable to fits of passion, in which he could not 
command himself— as impaired in his mind before he retired from 
public life — as destitute of that confidence in the capacity of the 
people for self-government, which is a republican's great virtue— 
as the dupe of unprincipled counsellors — as a vulgar, passionate, 
and profane swearer — and as an unbeliever, and by inevitable 
consequence, an accomplished hypocrite, for during his whole life 
he was scrupulous in the discharge of overt acts of Christian belief. 
On two occasions lias Mr* Jefferson recorded, as coming from the 
lips of George Washington, the language of petulant profanity — 
an angry and irreverent oath 5 — one of these, a wretched piece of 
gossip, taken at second or third hand, that hearsay evidence, of 
which Mr. Jeft'erson was so unscrupulously in the habit of making 
registry, his biographer, Professor Tucker, has thought proper to 
transfer to his work to enliven its pages, and thus to aid in the 
33 
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circulation ot it. On this matter, we have but one question to ask, 
and that we ask confidently, — is there any o(h(»r work with the 
KiDallent pretensions to character, that recuiiis any thing of the 
tame description? Wliere is there any other memorial of Watb* 
ington's oaths? The bold imputation of retigioaB diarimnlation^ 
the insincerity of his Chriatian faith — retta oiieflj upon « prepos- 
terous story, rei^istcrcd by Mr. Jefferson, as a communication from 
Dr. Rush, in langviai;e the most offensive: fort Lituilely, it canie to 
light early enough to receive the explicit and recorded contradiction 
of two venerable uieu, who had it in their power to know that it 
was wholly withoot foundation $ we mean the late Bishop White, 
and the Reverend Dr. Ashbel Green, an eminent presbjterim 
divine, still surviving. Bat nothing can be farther from our inten* 
tion. than to entfr into any vindication of the memory of Washing- 
ton liom such aspersions. The truth of his fame is, by the force 
of example, a great source of moral strength to us at home — it is 
the cause of honour to the American name abroad: when the ima^i- 
nntion of a great English poet torus to this country, he looks upon 
it AS the land 

"Where Washington hath left 

His awfnl rnemon' 
A light jor ajUr Htnes!" 

'•When Mr. Jefferson recorded, what we donbt not werf slanrlcrs 
on that memory, and when his biographer was tempted to repeat 
any one of them, where was their Virginia feelinf^, that either of 
them could thus allow himself to be ''a witness a<^iiiiibt his neigh- 
bour without cause?" When the former registered the silly tattle, 
and the latter gave renewed circulation to it, we shall express 
ourselves very mildly, when we say, that there was manifested by. 
neither, any extraordinary sensibility to the moral worth of a pa- 
triot's good name. 

"We have cited the injurious allusions to Washington's character, 
not for the purpose of refutation, but as illustration of the falla* 
ciousness of Mr. Jefferson's historical testimony. It Is our delight 
to clin^ to a belief in which we have been trained, that never was the 
strife for freedom waged with purer or more single-hearted impulses, 
than iji the revolution. In Mr. Jefferson's writings there is much 
that would divorce us from that belief, and that reason, alone, may 
awaken distrust in his authority. How striking, even in this respect 
alone, the contrast between them and that most glorious monument 
ever raised to individual virtue and integrity-^**the Writings of 
Washington!" How lamentable the contrast between the labours 
that devolved on their respective biograpliers — the one striving to 
bring evfrv thought, word, and writing, into the clear, broad It^jht 
of day, — tin other screening and excusing, palliating, extenuating, 
and apologizing.'' 
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